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Che Cheatre Of Che Chirties 


By HaroLtp CLURMAN 


There is a tendency nowadays to downgrade the thirties. The 
reason for this is that the prevailing mood of the thirties was what 
used to be called “left of center.” Beginning with the late forties— 
from the time the phrase about the “iron curtain” became part 
of the common vocabulary—our “intelligentsia” sounded the re- 
treat. The Roosevelt administration, subjected to sharp criticism 
not infrequently close to slander, seemed to be in bad odor. “Left 
of center” might be construed as something worse than liberalism. 
To be “radical” implied that one might be tainted with some de- 
gree of “pink.” 

A good many of the writers, artists and theatre folk in the 
thirties were inclined to radicalism. (Had not the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration sponsored the Projects for writers, artists and the- 
atre?) In the early forties the fervor of the thirties was gradually 
absorbed by the pressures of the war. Since Russia was one of our 
allies there was less strictly political feeling: everyone was chiefly 
concerned with victory and the return to peaceful prosperity. 

Shortly after the peace conference suspicion of the Soviet Union 
increased. Radicalism of any sort might be interpreted as “soft- 
ness” toward the potential enemy. Our artists and writers—in- 
cluding theatre people—had not only shown too much sympathy for 
social experiment but had also been too emphatic about the real 
or supposed shortcomings of their own country. At best the en- 
thusiasm of the thirties was now considered a sign of juvenile 
simple-mindedness, at worst something close to treason. 

Around the year 1953 this reaction to the thirties had come close 
to hysteria. Today there is certainly more calm but the notion that 
the thirties had been a foolish period persists. Presumably we are 
now far sounder in our thinking and work than we had been then. 


There is another aspect to the rather low esteem in which much 
of the dramatic work of the thirties is now held. The immediate 
past in the theatre always makes a poor impression. Writing of the 
twenties—which every student of our theatre history regards as a 
high point of the American Theatre both in volume and activity and 
in achievement—Joseph Wood Krutch in the early thirties wrote 
that the record no longer seemed as bright as it once appeared. 
Very few of the best plays of that time would endure. 

Copyright (c), 1959, by Harold Clurman. All rights reserved. Reprinted 
from Famous American Plays of the 1930's. (Dell Laurel Editions, 75c) with 
the permission of the Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
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What most of us fail to note in this connection is that very few 
plays measured in the light of decades or generations have ever 
“endured.” Shakespeare as we know Shakespeare is a nineteenth 
century discovery! (He was neglected or disgracefully altered dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.) The number of 
plays which have come down to us from the Greeks of the fifth 
century B.C. and from the Elizabethan era are a paltry few com- 
pared to the number produced. How cavalier was the attitude of 
our drama critics toward Marlowe’s Tamburlaine because he was 
not equal to Shakespeare! 

We may explain this paradox through our own theatre going 
experience. A play may be both enjoyable and important to us at 
the moment we see it, but when the circumstances of our lives have 
changed it may well have lost its appeal. One of the most popular 
plays the American theatre has ever produced is the dramatization 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. No one can deny its importance for its day 
even if we no longer have much regard for it as literature. 

It is downright stupid to sneer at our erstwhile excitement over 
Waiting for Lefty because today a good many people (in Europe at 
any rate) are waiting for Godot. As theatregoers we are very 
rarely able to estimate a play in the present as we shall view it 
twenty-five years hence. What appeared a very inconsiderable play 
to England’s finest dramatic critic, Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde’s 
The Importance of Being Earnest, has proved durable beyond any- 
one’s belief when it was first presented. 

I recall having seen Robert Sherwood’s The Petrified Forest 
(1935) in the company of one of our country’s most astute men of 
letters. He enjoyed it thoroughly. A few days later we spoke on 
the phone. He remarked that the theatre was a hoax: he had been 
“taken in” by the play as he watched it, he said, but on further 
reflection he realized the play’s flaws in thought and plot. Most 
readers who are also playgoers are like that. 

We enjoy the “show,” but we think about the play. There is often 
a disparity of judgment between the two activities. For though we 
are intellectually aware that literature and theatre are not identi- 
cal, we are prone to assume that the text of a play is equivalent to 
the texture of its production. But a play in the theatre communi- 
cates qualities beyond—sometimes, in a bad performance, less than 
—what we find on the printed page. Thus, to evaluate the theatre of 
any period only with regard to its texts is a falsification. 


The plays of the thirties sharpen certain tendencies that were 
already evident—and comparatively new—in the plays of the 
twenties. For the twenties, which may be said to represent Ameri- 
ca’s second coming of age in literature (the first might be dated 
around 1850) and its true coming of age in the theatre, was marked 
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by a rather harsh critical realism. What such men as Frank Norris 
and Theodore Dreiser had been saying about us in their novels 
began to be said somewhat more lyrically (though no less vehem- 
ently) in the plays of Eugene O’Neill. The theatre is ideologically 
almost always behind the times because it is a mass medium. It 
takes a while for people to acknowledge publicly what a few in- 
dividuals may think and say privately. 

It was the artistic pleasure of the twenties to deride, curse, be- 
moan the havoc, spiritual blindness and absurdity of America’s 
materialistic functionalism with its concomitant acquisitiveness 
and worship of success. 

Another marked feature of the theatrical twenties was the fact 
that plays which had previously satisfied audiences with the mere 
tracing of types (or stereotypes) began to strike them as increas- 
ingly hollow. Characters began to show their faces on the stage. 
Psychology was “introduced.” Men and women were no longer 
heroes or villains but “human”—a mixture of contradictory traits. 
The standardized Puritanism typified by the old anti-vice societies 
became an object of scorn and ridicule. 

The sentiment against war in What Price Glory of the twenties 
was converted into the poignant and pointed satire of Paul Green’s 
Johnny Johnson in the thirties. The sense of loneliness which in- 
forms O’Neill’s pieces is rendered more acute and more general in 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men some ten years later. The plight of 
the colored people in Heyward’s Porgy or in Green’s In Abraham’s 
Bosom is intensified in John Wexley’s They Shall Not Die in 
the thirties. The playful probing of Behrman’s The Second Man 
in 1927 is given a social connotation in the same author’s Biography 
and other of his later plays in the thirties. The laborer as a symbol 
of inner disharmony within the apparent health of the American 
commonwealth which we observe in O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape 
(1922) becomes a leading theme on a more concrete basis in the 
thirties. 

The most significant difference between the theatre of the twen- 
ties and that of the thirties is the emphasis in the later period on 
the social, economic and political background of the individual 
psychological case. The Wall Street crash of 1929, the Great De- 
pression of the early thirties with its attendant scar of widespread 
unemployment, the hopeful attempt to remedy this bitter condi- 
tion which ensued are the effective causes for the abrupt and dras- 
tic change. 

The plays included in this volume are not all necessarily the 
“best” of the thirties, but all are representative. Space and other 
factors of publication permitting, I should certainly have included 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra (1931), an Irish play of Denis 
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Johnston’s, The Moon in the Yellow River (1932), Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Winterset (1935), Sidney Kingsley’s Dead End (1935), Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town (1938), Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois (1938), Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes (1939). 


Of the plays included one had to be the work of Clifford Odets. 
Historically speaking he is the dramatist of the thirties par excel- 
lence. His immediate sources of inspiration, his point of view, his 
language, his import and perhaps some of his weaknesses are 
typical of the thirties. 

I am not at all sure that Awake and Sing, first presented by The 
Group Theatre on February 19, 1935, is the best of Odets’ plays. The 
1937 Golden Boy has a more striking story line and is more varied 
and personal in its meaning. But Awake and Sing! contains the 
“seed” themes of the Odets plays and indicates most unaffectedly 
the milieu and the quality of feeling in which his work is rooted. 
One might even go so far as to say that there is hardly another play 
of the thirties [except perhaps for John Howard Lawson’s Success 
Story (1932) ] which so directly communicates the very “smell” of 
New York in the first years of the depression. 

The keynotes of the period are struck in Awake and Sing! as 
never x¢ain with such warm intimacy. There is first of all the baf- 
flement and all pervading worry of lower middle-class poverty. 
This is conveyed in language based on common speech and local 
New York (including Jewish) idiom, but it is not precisely natural- 
istic speech for Odets’ writing is a personal creation, essentially 
lyric, in which vulgarity, tenderness, energy, humor, and a head- 
long idealism are commingled. 

What is Odets’ basic impulse; what is his “program”? They are 
contained in Jacob’s exhortation to his grandson, “Go out and 
fight so that life shouldn’t be printed on dollar bills,” and in an- 
other reflection, “Life should have some dignity.” It seems to me 
that not only most of Odets is expressed in these bare words but 
for the greater part the whole cry of the American “progressive” 
movement—its radicalism if you will—as the artists of the thirties 
sensed it is summed up in these innocent mottos. 

The “biblical” fervor in Awake and Sing! impels a “revolution- 
ary” conviction expressed in Jacob’s comment, “It needs a new 
world,” which leads his grandson to take heart and proclaim, 
“Fresh blood, arms. We’ve got ’em. We’re glad we’re living.” This 
was the “wave” of the thirties. If that wave did not carry us on to 
the millennium, it is surely the height of folly to believe that it 
had no vital force and accomplished nothing of value in the arts 
as well as in our community life. 

S. N. Behrman’s End of Summer, produced by the Theatre Guild 
on February 17, 1936, gives us the depression period seen from 
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another angle: that of the “privileged” classes. It is a comedy of 
manners which besides its merits in the way of urbane dialogue, 
etc., presents a central character who (apart from having a de- 
cided semblance to the play’s author) is kin to most of the folk 
who buy the best seats in our metropolitan theatres. Leonie, says 
Behrman, “is repelled by the gross and the voluptuary: this is not 
hypocrisy. . . In the world in which she moves hypocrisy is 
merely a social lubricant, but this very often springs from a con- 
genital and tempermental inability to face anything but the pleas- 
antest and most immediately appealing and the most flattering 
aspect of things—in life and in her own nature.” 


What End of Summer presents is the spectacle of such a person 
confronted by the unhappy phenomenon of mass unemployment, 
nascent radicalism, spectres of fascism and the ambiguities of the 
psychoanalysts. The treatment is characteristic of Behrman—josh- 
ing, debonnair, slightly more light-hearted than the author actual- 
ly feels. 

The lady of the play for the first time meets “the young radicals 
our colleges are said to be full of nowadays.” One such radical, a 
somewhat fictitious Irish Catholic young fellow, tells the lady, “The 
world is middle-aged and tired,” at which the lady queries, “Can 
you refresh us?” The young man rejoins, “Refresh you! Leonie we 
can rejuvenate you.” That was another hope of the youth which 
during the thirties had reached the ages of twenty-five to thirty- 
five. It was not altogether a vain hope for, as I have already indi- 
cated and shall continue to indicate, there was a young and invigor- 
ating spirit that relieved the thirties of its blues and led to con- 
crete benefits. 

One of the faults easily spotted in End of Summer is also evident 
in Robert Sherwood’s Idiot’s Delight, produced by the Theatre 
Guild in the spring of 1936. Just as the young radicals of Behr- 
man’s play seem to be known by hearsay rather than by intimate 
acquaintance, so in Idiot’s Delight, Sherwood’s grasp of the Euro- 
pean political situation is informed as it were by headlines rather 
than truly experienced. Thus, he makes his French pacifist a Radi- 
cal-Socialist who speaks of the workers’ uprising and alludes to 
Lenin with reverence, whereas any knowledgeable foreign cor- 
respondent could have told Sherwood that the Radical-Socialists 
of France are the party of small business, abhor Lenin’s doctrines 
and are neither radical nor socialist. 

This slight error is worth mentioning because it is symptomatic 


. of a not uncommon failing in American playwrights when they 


generalize or “intellectualize” on social or ethical themes. It is a 
species of dilettantism which consists of dealing with subjects in 
which the playwright is certainly interested but not truly familiar. 
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More cogent than this flaw is the sentiment which inspired Sher- 
wood to write Idiot’s Delight. It echoes the American fear and pro- 
found estrangement from the facts of European intrigue which 
lead to war. One merit of Sherwood’s play is that it gives us an 
inkling of the moral climate in our country shortly after the 
Italian-Ethiopian conflagration and at the outset of the Spanish civil 
conflict—two omens of the future scarcely understood by an aver- 
age citizen. Sherwood’s “solution” to the problem in his play is the 
idealistic injunction, “You can refuse to fight.” 

This is significant because it shows that the attitude of our 
dramatists—generally speaking—was fundamentally moral rather 
than, as some are now inclined to believe, political. This explains 
why Sherwood, whose Idiot’s Delight might indicate the opposition 
to war of the “conscientious objector,” took a very different stand 
when Nazism threatened to engulf Europe and the world. The play 
also marks the transition from skepticism and pessimism in regard 
to modern life suggested by several of Sherwood’s earlier plays to 
the willingness to be engaged in political struggle and an accept- 
ance of war exemplified by his Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 

Sherwood was a shrewd showman: Idiot’s Delight gives striking 
evidence of this. He himself is supposed to have said, “‘The trouble 
with me is that I start off with a big message and end with noth- 
ing but good entertainment.” Idiot’s Delight was good entertain- 
ment—particularly in the acting opportunities it afforded Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne—just as Leonie in End of Summer—in 
itself a charming characterization—was given special fragrance by 
Ina Claire’s delightful talent. 

John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, produced by Sam H. Harris 
on November 23, 1937, is a parable of American loneliness and of 
our hunger for “brotherhood”—two feelings the depression greatly 
enhanced. This play—unlike most of the others we have cited— 
concentrates on the unemployed of the farm lands, the itinerants 
and ranch workers, while it alludes to the bus and truck drivers 
whose travels through the country permitted them to observe the 
state of the nation in its broad horizon. 

The American theatre, centered in New York, is on the whole 
cut off from the rest of the country. The thirties was the time when 
the theatre—along with the other arts—rediscovered America. 
[Green Grow the Lilacs (1931) is one of the several Lynn Riggs 
Oklahoma plays, Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road (1933), Os- 
born’s Mornings at Seven (1939)—to mention only a few—are 
among the many which in one way or another perform a similar 
function.] One of the reasons why Steinbeck’s parable carries con- 
viction on naturalistic grounds is that the author shares the back- 
ground and the earthiness of his characters. 
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Steinbeck knows our longing for a home—not a mere feeding 
place. He has the same true sympathy for the lonesome devil whose 
sole companion is a mangy old dog as for the Negro cut off by his 
fellow workers because of his color. He suggests with something 
like an austere sorrow that America’s “underprivileged” will never 
reach the home they crave till they arrive at greater consciousness. 

Speaking of “austerity” I should point out that one of the ground 
tones of American art and theatre (particularly the latter) is senti- 
mentality. This is also true of Steinbeck’s play, though he tries to 
control his sentimentality. Now sentimentality is usually account- 
ed a vice, because it bespeaks a propensity to express a greater de- 
gree of feeling than a specific situation warrants. But sentimental- 
ity need not be a vital flaw—it isn’t in Of Mice and Men. It is often 
the characteristic of a young and vigorous people whose experi- 
ence of life is, so to speak, still new and uncontaminated by too fre- 
quent disillusionment. In this sense our history makes us a senti- 
mental people and it is only natural that our arts—particularly our 
folk arts—should reveal this quality. 

This brings us to the last play of this volume: William Saroyan's 
The Time of Your Life, presented by the Theatre Guild in associa- 
tion with Eddie Dowling on October 25, 1939. This sentimental 
comedy is by way of being a little classic. It marks the deliques- 
cence of the aggressive mood of the thirties. For though the moral- 
istic and critical rationale of the thirties is still present in The 
Time of Your Life, it is there in a lyrically anarchistic manner, a 
sort of sweet (here and there mawkish) dream. 

Another way—distinctly 1959—of describing this play is to call 
it prebeatnik: “I believe dreams more than statistics,” one char- 
acter says. “Everybody is behind the eight ball,” says another. 
Money appears as the root of most evil—anyway it is the filthiest 
thing that goes and “there’s no foundation all the way down the 
line” as the old man from the Orient mutters throughout the play. 

In a way The Time of Your Life is a social fable: it turns its 
head away from and thumbs its nose at our monstrously efficient 
society which produces arrogance, cruelty, fear, headaches, con- 
stipation and the yammering of millions of humble folk only to 
conclude that “all people are wonderful.” Though this evinces more 
bewilderment than insight it is nevertheless honestly American in 
its fundamental benevolence. 

What saves this play, or rather what “makes” it, is its infectious 
humor, its anti-heroism (an oblique form of rebelliousness), its 
San Francisco colorfulness, its succulent dialogue, its wry hoboism 
and non-conformity. Though it is of another time one still reads it 
with a sense of relief. 

No account of the theatre of the thirties can convey any sense 
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of its true nature and its contribution to our culture without em- 
phasizing certain purely theatrical factors which played as de- 
cisive a role as the plays themselves. ) 

The importance of the Group Theatre (1931-1941), whose ori- 
gins may be traced back to the late twenties, can hardly be over- 
estimated. (The first unofficial “group” meetings were held in 4 
1928.) The Group Theatre was important not alone because it 
developed Odets from among its acting members, or even because 
it presented Sidney Kingsley’s first play, Men in White (1933), 
as well as Saroyan’s first play, My Heart’s in the Highlands (1939) ?} 
—not to mention various plays by Paul Green, John Howard Law- 
son, Irwin Shaw and Robert Ardrey), but because it organized its | 
actors as a permanent company and trained them in a common j}4 
craftsmanship which not only became emblematic for the era but 
which in many ways influenced the course of our theatre practice 
in the ensuing years. 

Among the actors, directors, producers, designers, teachers train- > 
ed or brought into prominence by the Group Theatre were: Stella 
Adler, Luther Adler, Boris Aronson, Harold Clurman, Lee Cobb, 
Cheryl Crawford, John Garfield, Elia Kazan, Mordecai Gorelik, 
Robert Lewis, Lee Strasberg, and Franchot Tone. 

The Group Theatre in certain respects continued a tradition 
established by such pioneer organizations as the Provincetown 
Players, the Theatre Guild, and the Neighborhood Playhouse. In an- 
other way the Group served as a model to such organizations as the 
Theatre Union, the Theatre Collective, the Theatre of Action— 
which were “workers’ theatres” with a more specifically political 
orientation. These were valuable organizations—particularly the 
Theatre Union—offering vivid productions of social plays. Our 
theatre needs more such organizations which commit themselves to 
definite ideals or policies rather than wallowing in hit or miss 
show shop opportunism. 

Far more important than these special organizations was the 
Federal Theatre Project (1935-1939). Its rudest critics will not 
deny the interest of such productions as the “living newspaper,” 
One Third of a Nation, the Negro Macbeth, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, and the attempted production 
of Marc Blitzstein’s momentous musical play, The Cradle Will Rock 
—ultimately presented under different auspices. 

The Federal Theatre Project brought much excellent theatre fare 
to a national public at nominal price—a public the greater part of 
which was barely acquainted with any form of “live” theatre. This 
was the first government-sponsored theatre in our history and it 
indicated how beneficial such an effort could be—even when cir- 
cumstances were far from favorable. 
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Orson Welles was given his first opportunity as a director under 
the Federal Theatre Project. Because of his success there he was 
enabled to establish (with John Houseman) the short-lived Mer- 
cury Theatre which produced a remarkably provocative Julius 
Caesar in the spirit of the times (1937). 

Looking back from the vantage point of 1959 we may say that, 
although admirable work still continues to be done in our con- 
stantly harassed and considerably shrunken stage, there are two 
virtues which may be claimed for the theatre of the thirties con- 
spicuously lacking today. The theatre of the thirties attempted to 
make the stage an instrument of public enlightenment through a 
passionate involvement with the national scene. It made valiant 
and, to a remarkable degree, effective efforts to bring order and 
discipline into the helter-skelter of our theatre’s artistic and finan- 
cial organization. 

An intelligent and successful Broadway producer of today re- 
cently said to me, “The theatre at present is twenty times more 
‘commercial’ than it was in the thirties. For one thing you could 
reach the hearts and souls of actors, playwrights, designers, etc., 
with good sense and considerations of sound craftsmanship. Today 
these people—whatever their personal disposition—appear en- 
circled by an iron ring forged by their agents who protect their 
clients from all thought beyond income, percentages and publicity.” 

The lean days and hungry nights of the thirties were a brave 
time. Aren’t we a little torpid now? 
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A field at the edge of a forest. Two altars, or fireplaces anyhow, 
one blackened and smoking, the other clean stone. To the second 
altar, enter Cain carrying vegetables. 


The corn is coming along, 
tomatoes ripening up nicely, in a week 
there should be melons. The apples 
are still green, but, then, after what happened 
it might be as well if apples were not mentioned. 
There is a good deal I don’t understand 
about that story, often as I’ve heard it told. 
Mother doesn’t like to discuss it, of course, 
and I suspect that even my father 
is not entirely clear as to what happened, 
though he wears a very wise expression. 
(Enter ABEL.) 
Well! My sacrifice accepted for the day, I see. 
And nothing more to be done for the moment. 
Not bad. But you, Brother, 
I don’t see any flames at your offering. 
It’s blood and meat the Lord likes, 
charred on the outside, red and juicy inside; 
there’s something unmanly about vegetables, 
I always say. That’s probably your trouble. 
Go on, amuse yourself at my expense, 
I guess you have the right, for certainly 
God favors your offerings of meat, 
and leaves my vegetables alone. He leaves 
the flowers too, that I bring 
because they are lovely, a something extra 
to ornament the altar, and do Him honor 
—these lilies that are blooming now. 
(laughing) 
You can’t imagine the mighty God of All 
eating a lily! What God wants 
is strength. Strong men want strong meat. 
If He made All, He made the lilies too. 
And He can’t be like a man. 
I’m not arguing, I’m telling you, 
it’s simply a matter of fact. 
12 
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CAIN: 


The Lord put His blessing on blood and meat. 
Therefore He prefers me before you, 

and I prosper greatly, and sit on the hillside 
watching my flocks, while you 

sweat in your vegetable patch. 

You have to kill those poor little lambs. 

Well, it’s a man’s work anyhow. 

It’s horrible. I’ve heard them bleat 

before you cut the throat, and I’ve seen 

the fear dumb in their eyes. What must it be like, 
I wonder, to die? 

We can’t tell, till one of us does. 

I expect you'll be the first. 

Me? Why me? 

It’s perfectly simple. Death is a punishment. 
In dying we are punished for our sin. 

Our sin? I haven’t sinned. What have I done? 
We have all sinned, and all will die. 

But God’s not respecting your offerings 

is a sign that you will be the first. 

You sound rather pleased about it. 

Do you suppose I want to be the first? 

No, I am essentially a conservative person. 
And I can see, looking at my lambs, 

that dying’s a grim business. I’m in no hurry. 
It’s only fit that you go first—you were born first. 
Vegetarian! 

I don’t understand. What have I done 

that was wrong, or you that was right? 
Father and mother began the fault, 

I know the story as well as you do. 

You don’t accept life as it is, that’s your trouble. 
Things are the way they are, that’s all. 
They’ve been that way from the beginning. 
Which isn’t so very long ago. 

And they will always be as they are. 

Accept it Cain. Face up to reality. 

That’s easy for a winner to say. 


(Enter ADAM and EVE.) 


CAIN AND ABEL: 


Father! Mother! (They bow their heads.) 


ADAM: That’s right, respect. It’s a proper respect 
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as from the children to the parents Al 

that keeps the world going round. It’s a fine day, 

and life is what you make it, isn’t that so? 

And both boys working hard, yes, that’s right. 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread”’ EI 

is what He said to me, but it’s not so bad 

when the children sweat for the father’s bread. 

(He picks a tomato from caINn’s altar and eats it.) 
CAIN: Father, that is my offering to the Lord. 


ADAM: Don’t worry, I won’t eat it all. Anyhow, 
the Lord seems to prefer the flesh and fat Al 
that Abel provides. I must say A 
that I agree. I’m eating this . 
only to stave off hunger till mealtime. 
Abel, I smell roast lamb. Good! 

ABEL: Yes, the Lord God has received the essence, 
and we may eat whatever is left over. 


— 


CAIN: It seems to me that everything is left except the smoke. ( 
ABEL: Don’t talk of what you don’t understand. te 
ADAM: It is obvious, Cain, that you don’t know A 


the first principle of sacrifice. It is 

the divine effluvium of the beast that rises 

to God in heaven, and does Him honor. 

A spiritual essence Himself, He feeds on spirit. A 
The grosser parts are the leftovers of His meal, 

which we may eat, if we do so with humble hearts. 


EVE: Why doesn’t He eat the divine effuvium A 
of Cain’s vegetables? , ¢ 
ABEL: Whoever heard 
of burning vegetables? Our God A 


is an eater of meat, meat, meat. 


ADAM: Mother, don’t mix in the relations of man with God. 
Remember what happened last time. j 


(There is a silence.) 


EVE: It wasn’t my fault. It was only a mistake. 
ADAM: A mistake to end all mistakes. A 
EVE: You listened to me, wise as you are. : 
ADAM: It proves the wisdom of my not doing so again. 

He for God alone, and she for God in him; a. 


remember that, and there won’t be any trouble. 


CAIN: Sir, what really did happen last time, 
I mean in the Garden? 


— 
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ABEL: What’s past is past. Cain still believes 
there’s something that he doesn’t understand, 
or that you haven’t told us, which would make 
some difference to his situation. 
EVE: (to CAIN) 
My poor boy, my poor, dear, boy, I too 
go over it and over it in my mind. I too, 
though what I did is said to be so dreadful, 
feel that the Lord’s way with me 
was very arbitrary, to say the least. 
ADAM: Woman, enough. You’ll make us more trouble. 
ABEL: And as for Cain, he should have the tact 
not to pursue a subject which so evidently 
causes his mother pain. 
(to CAIN) Also, our food is ready. 
You may do as you please about that slop of yours, 
but this family is going to eat. 
(CAIN sits to one side, the rest to the other; CAIN starts eating a 
tomato.) 


ADAM: Not, however, before properly rendering thanks 
to the Most High. Cain, have the decency 
to control your appetite until Abel 
has sanctified our meal with prayer. Abel. 
ABEL: Permit us, O Lord, this tender beast 
slain in Thy Holy Name, Amen. 
(All eat.) 
ADAM: Mm, good. 
CAIN: Won’t you let me have some? It smells good, 
and I would give you all this fruit. 
ADAM: Dear boy, don’t let us go all over this again. 
It’s not that we don’t care for you personally, 
but we simply cannot afford to offend the Lord. 
If He does not respect your offering, Cain, 
it would be presumptuous of us to do so. 
If He means to separate you by this sign, 
we must not disobey. 
ABEL: To each according to his labor, you know. 
CAIN: But I haven’t done anything wrong— 
as far as I’m aware, that is. 
ADAM: As far as you’re aware, or we. Who knows 
the hidden meaning of God’s mysteries? 
By the sign you are set off, and that’s enough. 
ABEL: I’d set him further off. Suppose that God 
















































CAIN: 


ADAM: 


CAIN: 


ADAM: 


CAIN: 


ADAM: 


EVE: 


ADAM: 


ABEL: 


CAIN: 


ADAM: 


in His displeasure should strike Cain 
with fire from Heaven? I know that God 
can do whatever He will, but still 

if we sit this close there might just be an accident. 
(moving a bit further away) 

I don’t want to be a danger to you, you all 

seem to understand things so much better than I do. 
But what have I done wrong? Answer me that. 

Ah, as to that, you would have to ask Him. 

(Pointing upward) 

Did He really speak to you, Himself—then? 

He did indeed, yes. Your father has spoken with God. 
What does He look like? 

Oh, you don’t really see Him, you know, 

He doesn’t have a form. There was a voice. 

(covering her ears) 

Don’t. Don’t remind me. That Voice! 

Mother, have more respect. We are talking 

of divine things. Besides, who was responsible 

for His talking to us in that voice, 

and saying what He said? Remember that, 

consider your sin, be quiet. 

Cain thinks, because he is a gardener, 

that he would have been at home in a Garden. 

It’s illogical, Cain, to suppose 

the Garden of the Lord would be anything like yours. 
Illogical, yes. Yet if I reason it out, 

it does appear that God did once favor gardens, 
since, after all, He put our parents there. 

And if I ask myself why He has turned against 
Garden and gardener, I will have to answer 

that what our parents did while they were there 
was the thing that changed His mind. 

I will not have blasphemy, Cain, 

and particularly not while we are at meat. 

As for disrespect for your father, 

I will not have that at any time. After all, 

your mother went through much suffering 

to bring you into the world, while I 

labored to give you food and all good things. 

For you to reward us with ingratitude 
proves, to my mind, a hidden fault in you, 
and sufficiently explains why the All-Wise 
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EVE: 


does not respect your offerings as Abel’s; 
some wickedness, my boy, which is bringing you to sin. 


But truly, Father, it was our fault. 
It was my fault first, then it was yours. 


ADAM: We may have made an error of judgment. 


ABEL: 


Does Cain suppose he could have done better? 

We tried our best to give you boys 

a decent life and bring you up to be honest, 
industrious, pleasing in the sight of the Lord. 

As a matter of fact, I am convinced 

it was a piece of luck to have got out of that garden. 
It was no place to bring up children in. 

You would have had everything provided for you, 
no need to learn the manly virtues, 

the dignity of toil, the courage of independence. 
No, Cain, hard work never hurt anybody. 

What happened to us was the will of God, 

which shows He did not mean us to sit around 

on our behinds in a Garden all our lives, 

but to get out in the world and become 

the masters of it. 


Inventors of the knife, 
the wheel, the bow. 


ADAM: Sometimes I could bless that serpent! 


EVE: 


Stop! What dreadful things you are saying. 
Shame, labor, and the pains of birth 

the woman knows. Those are the fruits 
that grew on the forbidden tree, and I, 

the first to sin, was the first to know them. 
I shall be the first to know death also. 


ADAM: Mother, don’t excite yourself. What’s done is done. 


ABEL: 


CAIN: 


ABEL: 
CAIN: 


As for death, no need to talk of that, I hope, 
for many years. 

The little lambs are peaceful after death, 
Mother. There’s only a moment of fright, 

and then it’s over. 

But there’s that moment, that small moment. 
A man might do anything, if he thought enough 
how there’s no way out but through that moment. 
He might become wild, and run away, 

knowing there was nowhere to run, he might— 
Might what? 

Kill. 
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ABEL: 


CAIN: 


ADAM: 


ABEL: 


CAIN: 
ABEL: 
ADAM: 


CAIN: 
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He might leave off babbling in that manner, 
and remember he is a man, if not a very good one. 
But if a man, even if not a very good one, 

is turned away by his God, what does he do? 
Where does he go? What could he do 

worse than what is already done to him? 
For there is God on the one hand, 

and all the world on the other, and this man 
between them. Why should he care, 

seeing he cannot save himself? 

These are dangerous thoughts, Cain. 

That man might better think 

wherein he has offended. 


(The sky darkens. Thunder is heard, 
and lightning seen.) 


Aha! He’s done it now, with his talk. 

Did you think He would not have heard? 

Did you consider the rest of us? 

I only meant to ask. 

You are being answered. (pointing to the sky) 

I am afraid, Cain, that Abel is right. 

I have faced up to God one time in my life, 

it was enough. The coming storm 

you brought down on yourself, and you must face 
the consequences. I am sorry for you. 

Eve, come. Come, Abel. We shall seek shelter elsewhere. 


(They leave, and CAIN stands alone. Lightning 
flashes, sounds of thunder, then a stillness.) 


Ah, they are right. I am going to die, 
and I deserve to die. As Abel said, 
there is no argument, the uneasy fear 

I feel in my stomach tells me I am wrong, 
am guilty of everything, everything, 
though I cannot say what it is. Lord! 
Lord God! Master! I am a wicked man, 
the thoughts of my heart are wicked 

and I don’t know why. Punish me, Lord, 
punish me, but do not let me die. 


(CAIN kneels.) 


THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE SILENCE: 


Cain. 
Cain. 
Cain. 
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CAIN: 
GOD: 
CAIN: 
GOD: 
CAIN: 
GOD: 
CAIN: 
GOD: 


CAIN: 
GOD: 


CAIN: 


GOD: 
CAIN: 
GOD: 
CAIN: 


GOD: 


CAIN: 
GOD: 


CAIN: 


Here I am. 

What do you want? 

I want to know. 

Ask. 

Why do you respect my brother’s offering and not mine? 
That is not the question you want to ask. 

Why do you prefer Abel to me? 

That again is not it. You must ask to the end. 


(A long silence) 
Why are things as they are? 
I will consider it with you. Do you know 
that things are as they are? 
But—but they are, they just are. Besides, 
my father says they are. 
Cain, I am your father. 
Sir, as you say. 
Do you want things to be other than as they are? 
I want my offering to be acceptable, Sir. 
I want my offering to be preferred over Abel’s. 
I want to be respected, even as he is now. 
Why do you trouble yourself about it, then? 
The thing is easy. If you do well, 
will you not be accepted? And if you do not well, 
look, sin lies at the door. 
Sir, I do not understand. 
Cain, Cain, I am trying to tell you. 
All things can be done, you must only 
do what you will. Things are as they are 
until you decide to change them, 
but do not be surprised if afterward 


things are as they are again. What is to stop you 
from ruling over Abel? 


(Again after a silence) 
I do not know. 
(Thunder } 
I do not know. I said I do not know. 
He is not there and I am alone. 


(The sky clears, the light grows stronger.) 
And this is Abel’s knife, which he left here 


in his hurry to escape the storm he hoped would slay me. 
And that storm was God. 














































GOD: 


GOD: 


GOD: 


GOD: 


ABEL: 


CAIN: 


ABEL: 


CAIN: 


ABEL: 


CAIN: 


ABEL: 
CAIN: 


CAIN: 


CAIN: 


CAIN: 


And this is the knife which cuts the throats 
of acceptable sacrifices. 


(Enter ABEL.) 


You’re still alive. Surely the ways of the Lord 
are past understanding. Have you seen my knife? 


(still kneeling) 
I have it here. 


Throw it to me then. I’m still uneasy 
about coming close to you. 


I have spoken with God, Abel. If you want your knife 
come over here and have it. God said things, 

Abel, such as I never heard from you. He told me 
about the will. Do what you will, He said. 

And more than that, He said: You must 

do what you will. Abel, do you understand 

that saying? 

(approaches) 

The knife, I want the knife. 

Here, then. (He rises, stabbing ABEL, who falls.) 

My sacrifice shall be acceptable. 

My God, what have you done? (He dies.) 

(standing over him) 

I have done what I willed. I have changed 

the way things are, and the first man’s death is done. 
It was not much, I have seen some of his lambs 

die harder. 

(speaking casually, conversationally, without thunder) 
Do you find it good, what you’ve done? Or bad? 

(as though talking to himself) 

Good? Bad? It was my will that I did. 

I do not know anything of good or bad. 

Do you find that you have changed 

things as they are? 

(staring at ABEL) 

There is this difference, certainly. 

And I have changed inside myself. I see now 

that a man may be the master here. 

Like that man on the ground? 
A man. Myself. 

How peaceful he is, lying there. 
That’s true. I feel uneasy, myself. 
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GOD: 


CAIN: 


GOD: 


CAIN: 


GOD: 


CAIN: 


GOD: 


CAIN: 


GOD: 


CAIN: 


GOD: 


Abel, what have you to say to me now? 
Well, speak up. 


He will not speak. 


He is very quiet now, considering 

how much he used to talk. How lonely 
everything has become! Mother! Father! (shouts) 
They will do to you as you have done to him. 
Then I must run away. 

Where will you run? 

Anywhere, to be alone. 

There are no other people. 

You’re wrong about that. Everywhere 

men are beginning, and everywhere they believe 
themselves to be alone, and everywhere 

they are making the discovery of the conditions 
under which they are as they are. One of these 
discoveries has just been made, by you. 

You will be alone, but alone among many, 
alone in every crowd. 

Seeing me set apart, they will kill me. 

They would. But I have set my sign 

upon your forehead, that recognizing you, 

men will be afeared. Shunning you, scorning you, 
blaming you, they may not kill you. 
(kneeling) 

Lord God! You spoke, and I did not know. 

I send you away, Cain. You are one 

of My holy ones, discover of limits, 

your name is the name of one of the ways, 

and you must bear it. You must bear 

the everlasting fear no one can stop, 

the everlasting life you do not want, 

the smell of blood forever on your hand. 

You are the discoverer of power, and you 

shall be honored among men that curse you, 
and honored even in the moment of the curse. 
From your discovery shall proceed 

great cities of men, and well-defended, 

and these men, your descendants, shall make 
weapons of war, and instruments of music, 
being drawn thereto by the nature of power; 


but they will not be happy, and they will not know 


peace or any release from fear. 
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CAIN: May I not die? 

GoD: Because of My sign, only you 
may destroy yourself. And because of your fear, 
you won’t. For you have found 
an idea of Me somewhat dangerous to consider, 
and mankind will, I believe, honor your name 
as one who has faced things as they are, 
and changed them, and found them still the same. 


) 

} 

§ 
CAIN: If I were sorry, would you raise Abel up? ( 
GOD No 

| 

A 

? 

) 


CAIN: Then Iam not sorry. Because you have saved me 
from everything but the necessity of being me, 
I say it is your fault. None of this need have happened. 
And even my mother’s temptation by the serpent in the 
Garden 
would not have happened but for you; I see now, 
having chosen myself, what her choice must have been. 


GOD: Cain, I will tell you a secret. ’ 
CAIN: I am listening. 
GOD: I was the serpent in the Garden. I 


CAIN: I can believe that, but nobody else will. 
I see it so well, that you are the master of the will 
that works two ways at once, whose action 
is its own punishment, the cause ) 


that is its own result. It will be pain to me ¢ 
to reject you, but I do it, in your own world, 
where everything that is will speak of you, P 


and I will be deaf. 

GOD: You do not reject me. You cannot. 

CAIN: Ido not expect it to be easy. 

(After a silence) ) 

I said: I do not expect it to be easy. 
But He is gone, I feel His absence. } 
As, after the storm’s black accent, 
the light grows wide and distant again, { 
so He is gone. Of all He said to me, 
only one thing remains. I send you away, ! 
He said: Cain, I send you away. 
But where is Away? Is it where Abel is, 
my brother, as lonely and still as that? 


(Enter ADAM and EVE. CAIN turns away his face.) , 


ADAM: (ata distance) . 
Was it the thunder, Abel, the lightning? 
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(Coming closer, he sees that ABEL is on the ground.) 
It can’t be. There has been a mistake. 


EVE: Abel, my son, my lamb. (running to the corpse and throw- 
ing herself down) 


ADAM: Monster! Unnatural child! Did you do this? 
Lord God, let it not go unpunished, 
let it be swiftly visited. 


CAIN: (still turned away) 
Suppose it was God that struck Abel down? 
Cannot the Lord do as He will do? 


ADAM: Liar! I will never believe it, never. 


CAIN: Well, then, it was a lie. I did it. 
” But had it been the other way, and I 
the brother lying there, would you not have said, 
) as I have heard you say so many times, 
What the Lord does is well done? 
ADAM: Vicious boy! Have you not done enough? 
Would you go on to stand against your father? 
EVE: Leave off, leave off. One son and the other son, 
all that I had, all that I cared to have, 
one son and the other son, and from the beginning 
this was the end I carried, the end we lay together 
taking our pleasure for, is now accomplished. 
CAIN: I stand, it seems, alone. Neither against 
nor for Father or Mother or anything. 
q ADAM: If the Lord God will not punish, I must. 
EVE: Leave off, leave off. All that we had 
is halved, and you would destroy the other half? 
Abel my son and Cain my son. Old man, 
) } it is your seed that from the beginning 
was set at odds. You ate the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge as well as I, 
, and sickened of it as well as I, and swelled with lust 
as I swelled with the fruit of lust, 
and have you yet no knowledge? 
ADAM: Woman, be quiet. This is not woman’s work. 
EVE: Oh, fool, what else if not woman’s work? 
The fruit of the curse has ripened till it fell, 
can you refuse to swallow it? But you will swallow it, 
) , I tell you, stone and all, one son and the other son. 
ADAM: Cain, I am an old man, but it comes to me 
that I must do to you as you did to your brother. 
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EVE: 
CAIN: 


ADAM: 


CAIN: 


EVE: 


ADAM: 


CAIN: 


EVE: 


ADAM: 
EVE: 


Fooled in the Garden, and fooled out of it! 


(turns his face to ADAM, who falls back) 

Sir, you will do nothing. I am young and strong, 
and I have the knife—but no, that’s not it, 

I do not want to stand against you, but I must. 


There is a sign, a wound, there on your brow 
between the eyes. Cain, I am afraid of you. 
There is a terror written on your face. 


And I am afraid of you. That is my fear 
you see written upon me, that your fear answers to. 
I am forbidden to be sorry for what I did, 
forbidden to pity you, forbidden to kiss 
my mother’s tears, and everywhere 
in everything forbidden. I feel myself filled 
with this enormous power that I do not want, 
this force that tells me I am to go, 
to go on, always to go on, to go away 
and see you both, and this place, never again. 
My son, my only one, you won’t go away? 
I'll face the fear I see upon your face, 
and you’ll comfort me for what you did to me. 
And stay me in my age? Cain, I accept it, 
though I shall never understand it, this 
that you have done, this final thing 
in a world where nothing seemed to end, 
is somehow the Lord God’s doing. I fear you, 
my son, but I will learn to still my fear, 
if you will stay. 
No. I would change things if I could, 
I tried to change things once, and the change 
is as you see; we cannot change things back, 
which may be the only change worth having, 
so the future must be full of fear, which I 
would spare you. If this is riddling talk, 
let it go by; or, to speak plainly, 
I am afraid my fear would make me kill you 
if I stayed here. 

This is the end 
that we began with. Why should we not 
curse God and die? 


Woman, be careful. 


I have been careful, full of care. 
My son, my darling, why not kill us both? 
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CAIN: 


ADAM: 


EVE: 


ADAM: 


EVE: 


ADAM: 


EVE: 


ADAM: 


EVE: 








It would be only what we did to you; 
and that was only what was done to us. 
Mother, Mother, I must not hear you. 
You and I, we understand things alike, 
and that is curse enough, maybe. But he 
may have his own curse, which we 
don’t understand, that is, to go on, 
into the darkness, into the light, 
having the courage not to comprehend 
that what I do to him is what he does to me, 
and both of us compelled, or maybe 
it is a blessing, the blindness from too much light 
that comes from staring at the sun. 
Father, 

I’d bless you if I could, but I suspect 
that God believes in you. 

And now farewell, 
if that is possible; try not to remember me. 


(CAIN goes. The scene begins to darken.) 


Old woman, we are alone again, and the night 
beginning to come down. Do you remember 
the first night outside the Garden? 


We slept in the cold sparkle of the angel’s sword, 
having cried ourselves asleep. 

If we went back, do you think, and stood 

at the gate, and said plainly, kill us 

or take us back, do you think—? 

No. 


You’re right, we couldn’t any more go back 
than you could be my rib again, in my first sleep. 

The water in the rivers running out of Eden, 

where must that water be now, do you think? 

It must be elsewhere, somewhere in the world; 

And yet I know those rivers glitter with water still. 
Abel my son and my son Cain, all that we had is gone. 
Old as we are, we come to the beginning again. 

Doing as we would, and doing as we must— 

The darkness is so lonely, lonelier now 

than on the first night, even, out of Eden. 

Having what we’ve had, and knowing what we know— 
What have we had, and what do we know? 
The years are flickering as a dream, in which 
our sons are grown and gone away. Husband, 
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take courage, come to my arms, husband and lord. 
It is the beginning of everything. 
ADAM: Must we take the terrible night into ourselves 
and make the morning of it? Again? 
Old woman, girl, bride of the first sleep, 
in pleasure and in bitterness all ways 
I love you till it come death or daylight. 
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Notes On Jaentity 


By HAROLD ROSENBERG 


The Riddles Of Oedipus. 


The central intuition of Greek tragedy, as of psychoanalysis, is 
that there is one, unique fact which each individual anxiously 
struggles to conceal from himself, and this is the very fact that is 
the root of his identity. Kierkegaard describes a type of despair in 
which the self “wills desperately to be itselfi—with the exception, 
however, of one particular, with respect to which it wills despair- 
ingly not to be itself.’’ Action is heroic when, in addition to dis- 
playing courage, fidelity, etc., it involves an overcoming of this 
automatic will to ignorance, when it reverses the process that 
repels the one particular and forces the actor to embrace it. 

Tragedy is the willful movement toward the hidden fact by 
which the hero is identified. The hero does not know what his action 
will disclose but he is impelled to the disclosure. The curtain rises 
at the moment when the process of revelation begins. A messenger 
arrives, an encounter takes place. It is the same in Oedipus Tyran- 
nus, Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello. The first gesture begins to place 
the hero’s apparent identity in question. Is he really a king, or an 
accursed parricide? Glamis, Cawdor or. . .? Prince or clown? Hero 
or subman? Hamlet opens with, ‘‘Who’s there?” The first line of 
Macbeth after the witches’ prelude is: “What bloody man is that?” 

The hero is met with the Socratic demand: Know Thyself. In 
each instance, Man is also put into question—is he a king or a par- 
ricide, prince or clown? But the hero meets the demands of knowl- 
edge in terms of particular acts relating to himself, rather than by 
speculating about the human species. For the action is the point of 
the knowing, in that it partakes in creating, and makes itself re- 
sponsible for, that which it brings to light. The tension of Oedipus 
arises from its hero’s insistence on continuing the investigation as 
an aim to be fulfilled after its horrid findings are as predictable as 
a result in mathematics. In action the disclosure of the self is an 
event in the self’s coming into being as tragedy—or as comedy. 

Hence the dramatic hero is always a hero of self-knowledge. 
Merely to dominate events without being taken by surprise by 
what one’s acts cause them to unearth about oneself is to have 
missed the heroic. History is filled with grand blanks. 

Can the command, ‘Know Thyself,” be satisfied through philoso- 
phy, or does it necessarily require action? The two riddles solved 
by Oedipus state what can be achieved by philosophy and what 
by action. First comes the riddle of the Sphinx, the “What-is-it- 
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that. . .?” riddle of philosophy. Then comes the riddle of Oedipus’ 
particular existence, the “‘Who-are-you . . .?” riddle of tragedy. 

The “what-is-it?” riddle put by the Sphinx of metaphysics could 
be solved by a generalization, and Oedipus slew this beast with the 
abstraction: Man. As Oedipus later boasted to Tiresias, he arrived 
at this reply through his own sagacity, not through divination; 
though perhaps he owed his genius for generalization to the fact 
that having just slain his father he thought of himself abstractly 
as Man rather than as a particular person—the worse the fact one 
has to hide, the more successfully it resists the consciousness, and 
turns it toward universals. 


At any rate, for his speculative triumph over the Sphinx Oedipus 
was rewarded, being given the kingdom of Thebes and its Queen 
and honored as a sage. He had run a deadly risk in going to meet 
the Sphinx. But it was a rational risk, in which one could win or 
lose. For the Sphinx slew only those who gave the wrong answer. 
Existence, on the other hand, destroys those who give the right 
answer. 

If philosophy could solve the problem of identity, the universal 
with which Oedipus replied to the Sphinx would have overpower- 
ed the evil designed by the Fates. Since Oedipus knew what man 
was, he would have been able to generalize his situation regardless 
of what it containedy One can imagine him explaining to his mother 
how absurd it would be to fall into the trap of assuming personai 
guilt for the preordained.} Had the slayer of the Sphinx mastered 
his identity, whatever he did would lead to a happy ending, like 
the salvation of the Christian on his death bed or the Freudian 
restoration to humanity of the neurotic. 

However, the abstract solution of the riddle of the Sphinx actual- 
ly solved nothing for Oedipus—on the contrary, it led directly to 
his marriage to Jocasta, the key to the second riddle, which pre- 
existed the first (since a man must be born before he is man), and 
which repeated the riddle of man for Oedipus in terms of his own 
identity. This second riddle was the particular fact at the center 
of his existence: that he was to slay his father and father children 
on his own mother; and for arriving at the true answer to this rid- 
dle he was destroyed. 

The assumption of tragedy is that in actual existence it is im- 
possible to win, except by way of the destruction itself—and win- 
ning through being destroyed is not a rational risk but a transcen- 
dental hypothesis. Instead of the rewards that go to the abstract 
solver of problems, the payment for knowing oneself finitely, since 
it is a unique knowledge and since it must be enacted, is disgrace, 
banishment, death. Nations, classes, also earn this tragic reward 
for stubbornly identifying themselves. 
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The hero suffers tragically for arriving at the right answer, in 
fact, only for the right answer. Through wrong answers Oedipus 
might have saved himself indefinitely, i.e., until his identity was 
destroyed by time. Not that a wrong answer, one not leading to 
self-knowledge, may not result in misfortune, but its misery, like 
that resulting from an accident or lack of skill, is not tragic. The 
hero of a tragedy, however, cannot get a wrong answer. For the 
tragedy begins in the revelation, when all the possible wrong moves 
by which one can save oneself have failed; and the tragedy moves 
forward in the knowing; its action belongs to the revelation, as the 
hero belongs to his ignorance, and is hence necessarily accurate. 
As his deeds displace his will, leaving him less and less choice, 
they become identical with him in his not-to-be-deflected hunter's 
interest in himself—the plot is not an infernal trap or machine 
which he continues to resist: it reflects the interest of knowledge 
in him, that is to say, his election; and the deeper he enters into 
it the greater the ecstasy of his yielding to the truth it is bringing 


into being. 


The second solution of Oedipus was not to be given all at once 
in a word; it had to achieve proportion in unfinished acts, partial 
disclosures, false scents that led in the right direction. This time 
Oedipus does not arrive at the answer through cleverness or wis- 
dom—indeed, he contributes to it only through the persistence of 
his mistakes. The answer comes to Oedipus through the predic- 
tions, recollections, anxieties and evasions of his entire world. And 
this time the answer is not “man” but “I,” like the prophet’s, “Here 
I am.” 

Oedipus begins as a young philosopher and ends as an old hero— 
contrary to the usual progress from the particular to the univer- 
sal. But the tragic disclosure of identity gives the old man more 
vitality than he had in his youth, though this increase in vitality is 
experienced as anguish. Unlike philosophic knowledge, which is 
a readiness to die, tragic knowledge is sweet beyond the need for 
consolation. Long before his downfall began, Oedipus was willing 
to risk his life in a mental contest with the Sphinx. He was at- 
tracted to riddles; an amateur of the hidden, he trusted to his sense 
of the concealed fact. But one who is dazzled by the invisible has 
a weak hold on the surface, which is another way of saying that he 
has no great resistance to death. While he was a philosopher Oedi- 
pus let himself go towards destruction, because his self was hidden 
from him. But when the tragedy has been fulfilled, when he has 
attained the full horror of self-recognition, his lust for death is 
dissolved. Instead of committing suicide he demands to live, with 
a fury that still amazes us; and his desire for life grows ever 
stronger in his pitiful, blind exile, increasing as his intimacy with 
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himself increases. So that in Colonus, Oedipus is an infinitely 
grander and more powerful figure than he was as king of Thebes, 
and his hunger for life is of such immensity that it propels him into 
immortality. 

What makes psychoanalysis the opposite of tragedy, both as a 
form of knowledge and in psychic effect, is that the patient hands 
over to another the process of disclosure as a mental project instead 
of being engaged in its action. He makes himself passive in the 
hope of being shown to himself as an object. The unwrapping of 
the treasure will, he believes, relieve the misery of his self- 
estrangement. Since, however, “treatment” cannot constitute a 
path to identity, an irony comes into play by which the cure actual- 
ly consists in emptying the patient. The identifying fact is not 
brought to consciousness in a new act, the fact is dissolved into 
the common formula, that is, into the idea of Man. Yet psycho- 
analysis claims, because of its roots in Greek literature, to open 
up the life-giving springs of tragic catharsis. 


Those who speak of the tragedy of history conceive human col- 
lectives as also undergoing a process of identity-disclosure ana- 
logous to that of individuals. For Marx, society is made up of sev- 
eral class-identities in conflict with one another; each of these ar- 
rives at itself by an enactment which revolutionizes both its own 
existence and that of the whole in which it functions. Thus the 
Paris Commune, the first attempt of the proletariat to identify it- 
self as an independent social being, is termed a tragedy by Marx; 
while the act of the French bourgeoisie in attempting to transcend 
itself in the false heroics of Louis Bonaparte, he treats as a drama- 
tic loss of identity and, therefore, a farce. That class-identity is the 
central fact of modern social life is proved by the incessant efforts 
of all contemporary societies, including those who have given the 
Marxist answer to the Sphinx, to conceal it in action under sub- 
stitute identities: Nation, State, Party, Cult. For if the class identity 
is the true social identity, it is by that fact the source of tragic 
action; and society cannot experience the actual struggle of a new 
class without undergoing the destructive consequences of solving 
the second riddle. The moment the hidden name is called, the 
wheels of tragedy begin to turn, the subjective being of society 
rises toward relentless self-expression, and the struggle for 
knowledge becomes a struggle for life. 


The dramatic problem of the twentieth century is that of the 
relation between historical identities and the self of the individual. 
If society is actually a being, which becomes engaged in the tragic 
process of self-knowledge regardless of the volition or intelligence 
of individuals, the ancient concept of individual existence is put 
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into question. History is the tragic spectacle—one with a captive 
audience of everybody. Yet the interest of the individual is still 
his interest in knowing himself. Mass and individual action are 
rival modes of self-knowledge out of which new dramatic forms 
will arise. 

“Know Thyself” is the link between philosophy and drama, as 
“Suppress Thyself” is the link between philosophy and science. In 
drama everything moves toward the repetition in consciousness of 
the unique identifying fact: first it is known to the oracle, then to 
Oedipus in terms of mistaken identities, then it is realized in his 
action, then in his consciousness of his action, then in his trans- 
formation as the consequence of this consciousness. The repetition 
that establishes identity is the primary content of individual 
struggle. 

Scientific thinking moves in the opposite direction, toward the 
experience which can be duplicated if the means are at hand, e.g., 
anyone can give the right answer. The urge toward individual 
repetition is in the eyes of science an inherited temptation to error 
grounded on self-love. 

The problem of identity is the dilemma of philosophy. If it con- 
fronts the problem, philosophy begins to tend in the direction of 
action and past the border of generalization; it resolves itself into 
an art or into religion. If, on the other hand, philosophy excludes 
identity, in order to harmonize its methods with those of science, 
it cannot reach the individual except, as Kierkegaard points out, in 
a footnote; so that scientific philosophy necessarily returns to the 
problem of values only by way of an ethic of “adjustment,” which 
trims the individual to the needs of its social or moral scheme 
rather than attempting to know him as a unique being. 

The limits of adjustment to abstraction are shown by Plato in 
the ironical contrast of his idea of a rational harmony with the 
dramatic image of Socrates, who embodies, fulfills and surpasses 
the theoretical presuppositions of virtue; who knows himself by 
“a species of madness” as well as by speculating about man; who 
grounds knowledge in recollection and the act of thinking in love: 
who, in a kind of exemplary self-temptation, lets loose and even 
encourages in himself the passions which are to be held in check; 
and who by the manner of his death for “giving the right answer” 
demonstrates that the act of self-knowledge must be completed 
tragically. It seems an essential presupposition of Plato’s thought 
that philosophy tends toward the dramatic, that it develops its con- 
cepts through the conflicting notions of specific human beings, and 
that hence the dialogue, which is speculation within the mold of 
individual behavior and itself a mode of behavior, is the necessary 
form of philosophy. Through the dialogue and its actors, Plato 
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attempts to overcome the dilemma of philosophy in the face of in- 
dividual identity. 


In the dialogue each speaker is a living hypothesis. He asserts 
himself and his ideas absolutely; but to the listener each statement 
actually begins: ‘““Assuming that I am I and that humanity is like 
me, such and such is the case.” It is impossible for a thinker in a 
dialogue to present himself as Philosophy. Kierkegaard argues this 
point of the hypothetical character of Socrates’ existence: ‘On this 
‘if? [of immortality] he risks his entire life, he has the courage to 
meet death, and he has with the passion of the infinite so de- 
termined the pattern of his life that it must be found acceptable— 
if there is an immortality.” 


When philosophy abandons the dialogue, when it becomes the 
voice of a single speaker, it cannot avoid the religious assertion of 
an absolute. By putting his name on the title page of his work, the 
philosopher declares that the “I” by which he is known is truly 
he, and that the truth known to this “I’’ can be the same for all. 
Assuming that this claim is justified, the reader has become a tenant 
of the author’s world, even if the single, unhypothetical speaker is 
a purely instrumental thinker. The concealed teleology of in- 
strumentalism, like that of any other non-dramatic philosophy, 
is that humanity is an instrumentalist in different degrees of per- 
fection; so there is a religious movement in it to transform men 
into one. 


It was clear to Kierkegaard that philosophy, when it does not 
voluntarily transcend itself in religion, ought to be many-voiced, 
that one should speak as oneself only with respect to the religious. 
Reasserting Plato’s principle of philosophy as drama, he used 
pseudonyms for those of his works which were not sermons, and 
underlined the point by writing dialogues signed with pseudonyms. 


That Kierkegaard’s disguises were so thin indicates that he used 
them less as a cover before the public than as a sign that the author 
had to be ano*her. In place of the self-suppression of the philoso- 
pher of knowledge for the sake of the universal, the philosopher of 
identity practices self-concealment as a token. Not in order to hide 
anything, but because his self is hidden; it is still to be arrived at, 
and the very aim of his thinking lies, as Kierkegaard says, in “‘be- 
coming subjective.” 


But this becoming subjective is an activity that can be ended 
only by death, “the very point is that it should last for a whole 
life.” Self-concealment represents the fact that at any given point 
the thinker’s identity has still to be attained. So the pseudonym is 
the signature of his faith, an avowal of the unknown and that it is 
always present. It is his means of affirming the other self both as a 
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reality and as a possibility—but negatively in declaring his visibly 
active self to be a disguise. 


Hamlet, Or What Shall I Become? 
The Despair Of Dramatic Philosophy. 


Consider the pseudonymous author of dramas and dialogues, a 
concealed philosopher holding back from the religious and throw- 
ing forth fictions like a film projector, distributing himself into a 
cast of characters among whom he himself may not appear. One 
thinks at once of Hamlet instructing the players—how easy it is 
to act as an actor, so long as one does not have to act as oneself. 
But he knows that direct affirmation of the self is impossible, since 
every vocabulary of action, even that of music or gesture as a 
vocabulary, is an estrangement and can only be mastered through 
self-abnegation. 

Kierkegaard develops the incommunicability of the self, distin- 
guishing it from the snobbery of the modern comedian of depth. 
“Now he has even succeeded in obtaining town criers of inward- 
ness, and a town crier of inwardness is quite a remarkable species 
of animal.” 

Since communication of the self is impossible except as his self- 
approximation is conveyed by hints, the philosopher of identity 
is driven in the direction of the dramatic by two impulses. On the 
stage, he could exchange his tentative self for a definite part, from 
pursuing the unattainable “Who” make himself over into a ‘‘what.” 
On the stage, too, he can hope to enact experimentally, and with 
the reduced risk of art, the fact by which he is identified, as Ham- 
let did in his play within the play. 

But while through the drama he could keep the game going, the 
identity-thinker is drawn away from the drama in the direction of 
the religious, where through faith he can complete himself with 
the idea of God and be able to sermonize in his own name. 

Thus the pseudonymous philosopher, finding identity with him- 
self to be beyond his capacities, is tempted to transform himself 
into an actor or into a theologian; while knowing that to become 
either is a surrender and that it is up to him to keep trying to 
realize the incommunicable. This mixture of desire for a role and 
of fear of one constitutes the peculiar malady which is the genius 
of drama and the dialogue. 

The identifying fact can be revealed only through a repetition 
in action—the transcending of philosophy results in action-philoso- 
phy. Kierkegaard speaks of reading philosophers “in the light of 
action.” But the action-philosopher retains his philosophical char- 
acter in that, understanding the motive of action, he insists on 
arriving at an act that is entirely his own. To discover where his 
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self begins he must conceive his acts as experiments in which the 
mind seeks its clues. In his dramatic laboratory any act is the 
potential originator of a new identity more complete than he is, in 
that it is conceived within a plot. One has only to move into the 
track of consequence and a life will be fatally defined. Since here 
choice is the origin of being, he must be infinitely cautious about 
beginning. 

Standing in the center of a vibrating field of possibility, the 
pseudonymous philosopher tends to refrain from action and sus- 
pend himself in the imaginary. Whatever he might do would be 
the deception of an actor; the worst deception would consist in 
favoring the actor who has been masquerading as himself. All 
selves are equally justified; and “‘the self,” said Kierkegaard, “‘des- 
pairingly wills to dispose of itself or to create itself, to make itself 
the self it wills to be, distinguishing in the concrete self what it 
will and will not accept.’”’ He could make himself into ‘Don Juan” 
or into “Esthete” and be in accord with every word they said; but 
to begin with himself was not even thinkable, except on the hy- 
pothesis of the religious “leap.” 

The dramatic philosopher’s condition of suspension at the be- 
ginning of his action, by the testimony of Kierkegaard and Hamlet, 
is a condition of despair, the poetic despair of possibility without 
reality. No matter how passionate, how reasonable, how humanly 
sympathetic his behavior may be, it produces no satisfaction, since 
it fails to bring him closer to self-knowledge. His good and his evil 
are as if performed on a stage. Kierkegaard describes this despair 
of possibility: “If the despairing self is active, it really is related 
to itself only as experimenting with whatsoever it be that it under- 
takes, however great it may be, however astonishing, however per- 
sistently carried out. . . in the last resort it lacks seriousness. . 
every instant it can quite arbitrarily begin all over again, and how- 
ever far a thought may be pursued, the whole action is within a 
hypothesis. It is so far from being true that the self succeeds more 
and. more in becoming itself, that in fact it merely becomes more 
and more manifest that it is a hypothetical self.” 

The anguish of possibility is dramatized when the hero’s identi- 
fying fact is partly disclosed as a riddle of thought rather than of 
action, e.g., Hamlet learns how his father died but this knowledge 
only multiplies his notions about himself. Given the concrete situ 
ation, Hamlet experiments: he begins to act in the direction o: 
the disclosure, threatening his past relations with catastrophe, then 
“quite arbitrarily” finds a new point to emphasize. Hamlet’s desire 
is for an “esthetic” suspension, for the non-being of the author; 
the dramatic setting prevents this. The ghost’s tale starts him on 
the fatal descent toward self-revelation; he stops as long as he can 
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in self-negation (Kierkegaard’s “first movement of resignation”) 
and his suffering becomes the suffering of unseriousness. A Chris- 
tian metaphysician, Hamlet doubts that the self can be realized 
through action. Attempting to achieve singleness through thought, 
he philosophizes despairingly on the border of the religious, in 
which alone he perceives the seriousness of existence. 

Though Kierkegaard experienced the “renunciation of every- 
thing” after his love affair with Regina, we ought not to compare 
him with Hamlet. Under the pressure of the plot the latter was 
forced to act, while Kierkegaard, suffering precisely from the ab- 
sence of a “plot” in real life, remained a philosopher outside of the 
dramatic, freely ‘making the movements” of resignation and faith, 
that is to say, escaping his situation by shadow actions of the spirit. 
“Love,” he says in Fear And Trembling of the lover resigned to the 
loss of his “princess,” “became for him the expression for an 
eternal love, assumed a religious character, was transfigured into 
a love for the Eternal Being.” This freedom of the religious to do 
away with a fact does not exist in the drama, where the hero is 
chained to his part; nor does it exist in the actual world, where 
the fact refuses to be really transfigured, as Kierkegaard so 
thoroughly explained in his psychological studies. 

Kierkegaard accepted dogmatically the Christian promise of sal- 
vation as the fact of human life, though he put it to the extremest 
test of practice, from which it emerged as salvation “by virtue of 
the absurd.” Salvation breaks across the Greek idea of tragedy and 
self-knowledge—in this vital respect, Christianity is the antagonist 
of drama, that is, of self-knowledge through action. To be saved 
means to have completed the partly disclosed identifying fact with 
the idea of God’s universality, to have moved away from it in the 
direction of the “God-relation,” in order to avoid pursuing the 
tragic action to its close. The Christian as Christian must com- 
plete himself in the infinite; if he suffers in the tragic situation it 
is because of his lack of faith. Thus a medieval Christian writer was 
quite logical when he conceived Jesus as forgiving the crime of 
Oedipus! In Christian thought the identifying fact is conceived as 
sin, which is then wiped away by forgiveness, as psychoanalysis 
wipes it away through steeping it in the commonplace. Tragic 
action thus loses its function of self-knowledge and Oedipus ap- 
pears not as a hero but as the helpless victim of a meaningless fate. 
If individual identity is synonymous with sin, the only wisdom is to 
escape from senselessness and misery by escaping into the general, 
ie., through renouncing the second riddle. 








Che World Of Hamlet 


By BARBARA DEMING 


“There is a world in each of Shakespeare’s plays.” 
John Jay Chapman 


It is a strange fact that although Hamlet has spoken with unique 
force to the most diverse audiences for over three centuries, and 
has been so incorporated into our lives that it is, as the joke goes, 
a patchwork of quotations, yet the majority of contemporary critics 
agree with T. S. Eliot in finding it essentially incoherent. Mr. Eliot 
says, “Here Shakespeare tackled a problem that was too much for 
him. . . Nothing that [he] can do with the plot can express Ham- 
let for him.” Another critic concurs: “The spirit of the tragedy is 

. . imperfect in its clarity of conception”; and another: “The 
dramatist never succeeded in finding a dramatic form that could 
completely express his idea”; another: ‘What is seen is a series 
of pictures, vivid, brief, isolated”; another: ‘No play, doubtless, is 
so ill constructed . . . and all efforts to reduce it to unity fail.” 
Could it be these critics rather than the great dramatist who have 
failed to reduce Hamlet to unity, to express Shakespeare’s “idea” 
—while the general public, unconstrained by the necessity to trans- 
late its experience of the play into judicious words has, year after 
year, somehow apprehended it? 

The truth is that Hamlet has that almost miraculous coherence 
that only genius can impart to a work. A key to its integrity is 
offered by Francis Fergusson, one of the few modern critics who 
differ with Eliot’s verdict. Mr. Fergusson writes, in The Idea of a 
Theater: “The elements of Shakespeare’s composition are. . . not 
abstract concepts. . . but real people in a real world, related to 
each other in a vast and intricate web of analogies.” Recalling 
Aristotle’s definition of a play, “fan imitation of an action,” he 
suggests: the unity of any Shakespeare play is to be sought in 
terms of one action in which every character is caught up. Adopt- 
ing just this perspective on the play, I should like to offer an alter- 
nate reading of Hamlet to the one that Mr. Fergusson offers. He 
defines the action imitated in Hamlet as “the attempt to identify 
and destroy the hidden ‘imposthume’ which is poisoning the life 
of Denmark.” I think a less rational action is the subject of the 
play, an action more familiar to every one of us, and that this is 
why the play speaks to us as directly as it does. 

In a recent issue of Hudson Review, I suggested briefly my own 
reading: Hamlet is one for whom fortune is “outrageous fortune”; 
if he is incapable of action, it is because he stands hypnotized be- 
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fore what has happened already, and all his energy is spent on 
wishing it were not so—‘“Fie on’t!,” “I’ll no more on’t!” He is, in 
a phrase from the play itself, ‘“wonder-wounded.” “Would heart 
of man once think it?” he cries, after the ghost has delivered its 
horrid message. His own heart refuses, appalled, to “think” the 
facts with which it is presented: ‘a father kill’d, a mother stain’d”’; 
an “uncle popp’d in between the election and [his] hopes”; Ophelia, 
whom he loves, suddenly refusing to see him; trusted friends be- 
traying that trust—the painful facts accumulate as we watch. But 
the play is not a play about one man; it is not only Hamlet who is 
confronted with “thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” Char- 
acter after character in this play is shown us, within the drastic 
situation posed, with heart refusing to accept the given facts. It 
is this act of refusal that is Shakespeare’s subject in Hamlet. From 
the first characters we meet, the soldiers on the battlements, whom 
the ghost “horrors. . . with fear and wonder,” and the ghost him- 
self, still unreconciled to the manner of his death, still rehearsing 
it, appalled: “O horrible, O horrible, most horrible!”—throughout 
the play, the cry is, over and over, ‘Woe is me, to have seen 
what I have seen, see what I see!”’; ‘‘Do you see this, O God?. . . 
I must call’t in question.” Every character is shown in the act of 
calling it in question, of attempting to have “no more on’t”—in 
grave or in petty manner, to wish it away. In a passage that Ham- 
let specially requests the visiting actor to recite, the verse explodes: 


Out, out, thou strumpet Fortune! All you gods . 
take away her power! 


And we see one character after another in the act of willing just 
this—to take away somehow Fortune’s all too real power. “A life,” 
Rosencrantz rationalizes, “is bound with all the strength and 
armour of the mind to keep itself from noyance.”’ 

“Peevish opposition,’ Claudius names this gesture, when he ob- 
serves it in Hamlet—“unavailing woe”—‘“For what we know must 
be. . . Why should we. . . Take it to heart? Fie! tis a fault to 
heaven. . . a fault to nature, to reason most absurd.” But we see 
all in the play caught up in this absurdity: Laertes, informed of 
his father’s murder, demanding, ‘Give me my father!”; Hamlet 
crying out, “O that this too too solid flesh would melt!’”; Claudius 
himself, struggling to refuse the natural consequences of his crime, 
trying to insist “my fault is past. . . Help, angels! . . . All may 
be well!” 

I am not suggesting that Hamlet is a case study of a special group 
of people unable to face the facts of life. The impulse to reject un- 
pleasant truths is present in every man born. The central situa- 
tion in the Hamlet story interests Shakespeare because it brings 
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that irrational inclination profoundly into play; and the characters 
come to life for him as they exhibit it, and its consequences, in the 
widest possible variation. The scope of human action engages 
Shakespeare’s imagination. He himself has described the poet’s 
eye as glancing “from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” and 
that comprehensive glance is his. John Jay Chapman wrote of 
him, “These things are much more than plays: to me they are meta- 
physical treatises.” The description is more apt than it might first 
appear to be. For within his own medium, Shakespeare explores 
the very reaches of human impulse; shows just where a certain 
bent can take one, the multiple shapes it can assume, its poten- 
tialities for good and for evil; so that he investigates almost as the 
metaphysician would the boundaries of the human spirit; and of 
the human condition: in Hamlet he confronts his various characters 
with almost every one of the chief facts of life that men find hard 
to accept. 

The protest of each character in the play is of a very different 
nature. Claudius’ protest is deeply perverse. It is Hamlet’s be- 
havior, of course, that he claims to find outrageous. But in fact 
what is outrageous to him is that he is not to be allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of his crime, and to think of that crime itself as now 
irrelevant. Hamlet prevents him, disrupts the hypocritical show 
(of all being right in the state of Denmark) which Claudius, with 
some skill, attempts. Here is an instance where Mr. Fergusson’s 
definition of the action which is the subject of the play seems to 
me imperfect; for surely the king is not so much concerned to 
seek out the infection that endangers Denmark and to be rid of it, 
as he is to pretend that there is no such infection, to be rid pre- 
cisely of the man who says there is—to name him diseased for 
saying so; though Claudius knows well enough where the infection 


lies. In his scene at prayers, he groans, “In... this. . . world 
. Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. . . but. 
above. . . the action lies in his true nature.” Here Shakespeare 


shows Claudius at his depth: what is actually unbearable to him 
is the knowledge that guilt is guilt, that one cannot both be “par- 
doned and retain the offence.” He attempts to refuse this knowl- 
edge. He would like, in effect, to wish away moral law. 

Here already is one action seen in two aspects that conflict ab- 
solutely—one essentially noble, one ignoble. Hamlet stands ap- 
palled before the fact that evil exists, and protests its existence. 
Claudius protests, not the fact of evil, but the fact that he cannot 
call it by some other name. These two are, as Hamlet himself calls 
them, “mighty opposites.” 

Whoever tries to uphold Claudius’ regime, of course, finds Ham- 
let’s behavior outrageous. One of these is Polonius. The trend in 
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recent productions of Hamlet, happily, runs against the tradition 
of playing Polonius as a fool, unaware of the general laughter he 
provokes. Polonius is a man of authority at Claudius’ court, a very 
successful politician. It is Hamlet who penetrates his facade, as he 
does the king’s; and to have the court in general smile at him is 
to blunt this drama. Polonius, furthermore, is all too sensitive to 
Hamlet’s ridicule. His struggle is to ignore it—to deny it even to 
himself; for what most concerns Polonius is never to “play the 
fool.”” When he tells Ophelia to avoid Hamlet, it is “Tender your- 
self more dearly or you’ll tender me a fool.” For Polonius, a situa- 
tion is outrageous if he feels that it is out of his control. His at- 
tempted tags for every matter, his wordy “encompassments” of 
a subject are all attempts to reject any such uncomfortable feeling. 
The fact that he cannot fully understand or manipulate the next 
generation is what particularly discomfits him; and it is where 
Hamlet is concerned, of course, that he must struggle most fran- 
tically to wish away a sense of helplessness. “Our thoughts are ours, 
their ends none of our own,’ Hamlet has the visiting players 
recite; but Polonius struggles to deny this—‘“I will find where truth 
is hid though it were hid indeed within the centre.” He struggles 
to make believe that he can, in Hamlet’s words, “pluck out mys- 
teries.” In this sense he is a fool (and, like his king, a hypocrite) ; 
but it is only Hamlet who truly sees him as one. 

If Polonius were an obvious fool, of course, Ophelia would not 
be in her dilemma. The outrageous fact she tries to wish away 
is that her father demands one thing of her and Hamlet another. 
Unlike Miranda in The Tempest—a play which takes as subject an 
almost opposite impulse, the impulse to dare new worlds— 
Ophelia is unable simply to disobey her father. All she can do is 
protest, in her inward being, that a conflict of loyalties exists. In 
her mad scene, “I hope all will be well, we must be patient,” she 
sighs; and a few phrases later, ‘‘and so I thank you for your good 
counsel’’—which contains a painful irony, for she has, with childish 
stubbornness, expected the various people she loves to dispel the 
need for choice on her part—to bring somehow everything into 
harmony for her, to make all well. (Her scenes with Hamlet are 
painful as they are because neither is capable of moving toward 
the other. Each can only demand: Undo what has been done! 
Restore my peace of mind!) 

The queen, like Ophelia, is unable to accent the fact that oppos- 
ing loyalties involve one in choices. She “lives almost in Hamlet’s 
eyes,” but in marrying Claudius, she has lost Hamlet. This is what 
she refuses to acknowledge. She continues to reach out for the old 
warm connection with Hamlet which she has destroyed. 

All these protests are in some degree perverse, and all are indeed 
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gestures of “unavailing woe’: every one of these characters is 
destroyed. Their “wills and fates do so contrary run / That [their] 
devices. . . are overthrown.” Hamlet, too, brings about his own 
destruction;! and he assists in the destruction of Ophelia, whom he 
loves. But in the case of Hamlet, to call his protest unavailing is 
too simple a statement; and one thing, too, distinguishes his pro- 
test from these others: what he protests is essentially outrageous. 
Because this is so, it is even easy to mistake his gesture sometimes 
for a reasoned one. Actors of the role frequently do so mistake it— 
in those scenes, especially, in which he “tests” the king with the 
play-within-the-play and then, going to his mother, violently 
chastises her. Hamlet longs to believe his own actions reasonable 
here. What he attempts is, nevertheless, as irrational in these 
scenes as it is throughout: in setting up the glass wherein evil may 
see itself, he hopes, as if by magic, to have evil in that instant no 
longer so—“I’ll no more on’t!”” When evil still confronts him, he 
is quite helpless. In The Tempest—where Shakespeare projects a 
world which is the marvelous reverse of Hamlet’s world—Prospero 
is in control of the scenes he stages, able to predict their results, 
able to boast: “My spirits obey me, my charms crack not!’* But the 
magic Hamlet attempts is childish magic; and his charms crack, 
and his spirits disobey. He is not aware of the nature of the hope 
that moves him. He says that he is staging the play to test the 
truth of the ghost’s story (which in his soul he does not doubt); 
he declares, “If [the king] do blench, I know my course’”—which 
we can assume would be to wrest the throne from Claudius and 
declare himself king. But when Claudius not only blenches but 
runs headlong from the room, Hamlet can only inquire of Horatio, 
hysterically: doesn’t he agree that this success, if fortune continues 
to go against him, would get him a job as an actor? He sees a course 
for himself less clearly than before, because he has been confronted 
all over again, more irrefutably, with the facts he has tried to 
wish away. When he goes to his mother now, he is beside himself. 
In this scene he wants to believe that he is soberly correcting her— 
“T must be cruel only to be kind’; he would like to have the pain- 
ful scene not what it is; but what he is really doing is to demand 
again, more wildly: Make what’s so not so! Don’t be what you are! 
The ghost appropriately enough enters to remind him of the pur- 
pose he has quite forgotten. This scene painfully confronts Hamlet 
with one of the most outrageous of the facts with which fortune 
presents all men: the fact that we have but slight knowledge or 
control of our own deepest beings. He is seen here, bewildered, try- 
ing not only to dispel his mother’s fault by the magic of a tirade, 
but to wish away the violent feelings toward her that rage in him 
to his own amazement. 
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This is, of course, what constitutes the complexity of Hamlet’s 
situation. He experiences a double outrage. Throughout the play 
we see him staring appalled, in turn, at the evil in the world 
around him—the evil that Claudius and his mother have brought 
about, and at facts about himself that he finds “monstrous.” “I 
could accuse me of such things,” he declares to Ophelia—hoping 
against hope that she can pray away these faults: “Nymph, in thy 
orisons, be all my sins remembered!” He strives to dispel, by curs- 
ing of himself, the fact of his strange incapacity to take the revenge 
he has sworn: “Oh what a rogue and peasant slave am I!” In his 
soliloquy just before he goes to his mother’s bedroom, his alarm 
about himself reaches an extreme: 


now couldI... 
. . . do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on... 
O heart, lose not thy nature, let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom; 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 


In Hamlet and Oedipus, Dr. Ernest Jones cites this last speech 
(among others) to prove that Hamlet’s trouble is an aggravated 
Oedipus complex. (Nero is said to have murdeted his mother after 
sleeping with her.) Hamlet, he says, cannot take action against 
Claudius because his feelings toward him are those of a jealous 
rival, and if he struck at him, these feelings would confront him too 
plainly; he is a man “struggling to escape from knowing the hor- 
rors of his own heart.” Such a definition of Hamlet’s struggle fits 
easily enough within the large definition I have suggested, though 
any production of Hamlet based solely upon Hamlet and Oedipus 
would grotesquely distort the play. Dr. Jones throws a sharp light 
upon the “central mystery” about Hamlet, and upon some of his 
wilder utterances, but he throws much else into shadow; and no- 
where does he illuminate Hamlet’s nobility, or remark the special 
sense in which, in spite of weakness, he does ultimately prevail. 
He reduces Hamlet’s gesture in all its wide range to that of a man 
struggling to be rid of a sense of guilt; and the play for him moves 
toward a sickly close as Hamlet, by steadily provoking Claudius, 
invites death as an easy way out of conflict. There at the door of 
death, he says, Hamlet is free to slay “his other self—his uncle.” 

“In the first place, Hamlet is never simply concerned to rid him- 
self of a disturbing “other self.” He is not that sick a man. He is 
capable of seeing Claudius for what he is—a false king; and 
throughout the play, he protests him as such. The state of Den- 
mark is quite as real for Hamlet as is his own psychic state. What 
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especially characterizes him is his inquiring glance at the world 
about him. Recall him with the actors. Recall him with Osric: 
even at a moment when apprehension of approaching death shakes 
him, he takes Osric’s measure. Recall him at the graveyard: when 
the grave-digger throws out a skull upon the ground, it is not 
merely upon his own life and death that he broods; he thinks of 
lawyers, politicians, their careers; he thinks of Alexander. There 
are more things in heaven and earth for Hamlet than the state of 
his own soul. He is a prince; and he plays the role. His progress 
toward death can be described with quite a different stress from 
that which Dr. Jones gives it. Hamlet’s dilemma, says Dr. Jones, 
is that if he doesn’t want to face the truth about his own feelings, 
he must try to condone or if possible even to forget his uncle’s evil. 
‘The precise point that he fails to make about Hamlct is that he 
never does allow himself to condone or forget that evil. If he is 
incapable of actually striking at his uncle, he continues, still, to 
protest against him in the only way that is within his strength. 
The note he sends Claudius when he returns from exile reads, “I 
am set naked on your kingdom. Tomorrow I shall beg leave to see 
your kingly eyes.”“To look into his uncle’s eyes and with that look 
to protest his reign, is about all that he can do. But he persists in 
this, even though he knows that it provokes Claudius to destroy 
him. In short, one could describe his death as a courageous sacri- 
fice. 

Dr. Jones sums up Hamlet as one who was unable to “dare the 
exploration of his inmost soul’”—an intellectual coward, he says, 
like the majority of the human race. The only heroism perhaps 
that Dr. Jones would emphasize would be if Hamlet had managed 
to psychoanalyze himself, and discover the Oedipus complex in 
advance of Freud. But if Hamlet is incapable of Freud’s heroism, 
-he manages, nevertheless, to be the hero of this play; and it is 
through intellectual courage of an extraordinary sort that he pre- 
vails. Hamlet is unable to accept those truths that confront him; 
but he will not allow himself to disregard them. He turns his eyes 
to them, although in anguish, over and over again. Hamlet’s stag- 
ing of the play-within-the-play is an attempt at magic, and in that 
sense childish; but it is more than that, too: it is the stubborn re- 
turn of his gaze to the realities which outrage him. As a witness 
to the truth, he is bold; and unable to initiate on his own a new 
reign in Denmark, he manages at least, with the strong fires of 
criticism, to burn the field so that another may plant. 

The fact is, too, that Hamlet attains a knowledge of himself that 
is heroic. He is not, like Ophelia, “pull’d. . . to muddy death. . 
incapable of [his] own distress.” He dies capable of it—aware of 
it—in the rarest degree. He may not, by the end of the play, know 
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“his inmost soul,” but he has the very clearest sense of just how 
little he knows., He is profoundly aware of his own measure. 
Throughout the play, Hamlet tries to outstare what he finds pain- 
ful, to rail it out of existence, to wish it away, but he never tries 
to call it by any other name than its own. And so his vision stead- 
ily widens. He never, like Claudius, tries to call guilt innocence; 
or like Polonius, to call ignorance wisdom; or like Ophelia, to pre- 
tend that the necessity of making choices does not exist.(His protest 
is the protest neither of the hypocrite nor the weakling. He pro- 
tests, essentially, those facts that do in truth constrict human life: 
the fact of the power of evil; the fact of our inability fully to know 
or to control our own selves (for “nature cannot choose his ori- 
gin”); the fact of death; the fact of our ignorance of what lies 
beyond death. More and more, as the play proceeds, he is aware 
of his own distress in this perspective; more and more he calls in 
question not simply his own particular ill fortune, but those condi- 
tions that humiliate all men—set “naked. . . alone,” each man, 
on the kingdom of life. In the last act, especially, his gestures take 
on a more than individual eloquence. In this act, which opens with 
the grave-digger’s scene, Shakespeare confronts Hamlet with the 
final fact that men find hard to bear: the fact of the inevitability 
of death. Here, at Ophelia’s grave, the scene, no longer within the 
castle bounds, widens, too, in a more than literal sense. We have 
watched Hamlet, at Claudius’ court, grow more and more dissatis- 
fied with his paltry position there. He has joked with feeling, “I 
lack advancement.” But when, at the graveside, in a moment of 
frustration, he cries out, “I am Hamlet, the Dane!” his earlier com- 
plaint sounds again in our ears, with new import—sounds as the 
vain cry of every man on earth, eager to assert his identity, but 
born to die. 

But Hamlet has returned to Denmark, after his sea voyage and 
near escape from death, with clearer perspective, too, upon the 
vanity of his own protest. ‘““There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we may.” We see his protest gradually trans- 
muted into tragic acceptance—until, finally, he would ‘“‘take away 
[fortune’s] power” simply by refusing to cry out under it, by 
accepting it: “The readiness is all.” His opposition to Claudius and 
his court assumes now a deeper and quieter quality—the quality 
that will, in the end, win Laertes to his side (waken him from 
willful blindness to the nature of the plot in which Claudius has 
involved him.) In the final scene, Hamlet moves with new grace 
and self-possession—moves almost with ease. 

In Hamlet, Shakespeare calls into play a world of those motions 
with which men vainly protest “gainst [fortune’s] state.” His rang- 
ing glance scans what is weak and what is daring in that protest; 
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what is most perverse and what is most noble. In Hamlet, he ex- 
amines the furthest reaches of that protest. He shows a man at his 
most helpless, so constricted by circumstance and by his own nature 
(by “fortune’s star” and “nature’s livery”), “heir” to so many 
“natural shocks” that it has made him almost mad, and he can at 
first only strike out blindly and without control, disastrously, 
harming those he loves as often as his enemies; but in the course 
of the play, that protest grows less blind, less vain. When at the 
end of the play Fortinbras’ captains lift Hamlet to their shoulders 
in a rite of honor, they lift up before us, in that gesture, our 
humanity: we may look upon the measure of our frailty and of 
our force, our bondage and our power in spite of it to win a curious 
kind of liberty. 


NOTE 


1Tt is only on the fringes of the violent central action that 
Shakespeare observes the gesture in shapes less doomed. There is, 
for example, Fortinbras, a royal youth in quest of honor, who re- 
fuses to accept the fate which provides him no field in which to 
seek that honor. Fortinbras moves with his armies against “‘a little 
patch of ground / That hath in it no profit but the name,” exposes 
“what is mortal and unsure / To all that fortune, death and danger 
dare, / Even for an egg-shell’’—here, too, a gesture of “treason 
gainst fortune’s state,” and irrational enough; but one, the sug- 
gestion is, appropriate to youth, and promising well enough of him. 

There is also Horatio, whose refusal to be “‘a pipe for fortune’s 
finger to sound what stop she please” amounts to a kind of stoic en- 
durance: he takes “with equal thanks. . . fortune’s buffets and 
rewards.” His reliance is not upon reason (indeed, he does not 
believe in inquiring “too curiously” into matters), but upon simple 
faith. When Marcello declares, ‘“‘There is something rotten in the 
state of Denmark,” Horatio answers him, ‘Heaven will direct it.” 

These two alone of the important characters in the play survive 
in the end. 


Prologue To 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle 


By BeErToLtt BRECHT 


Among the ruins of a shattered Caucasian village the 
members of two Kolchos villages, mostly women and older 
men, are sitting in a circle, smoking and drinking wine. 
With them is a delegate of the State Reconstruction Com- 
mission from the Capital. 


PEASANT WOMAN, left, pointing. In those hills over there we stop- 
ped three Nazi tanks, but the apple orchard was already de- 
stroyed. 

OLD MAN, right. Our beautiful dairy farm, too: all in ruins. 

GIRL TRACTORIST. I laid the fire, Comrade. 

Pause. 


DELEGATE. Now listen to the Report. Delegates of the goat breed- 
ing Kolchos “Galinsk” have been to Nuka. When Hitler's 
armies approached, the Kolchos moved its goat-herds on orders 
from the authorities, further East. They are now thinking of 
returning. Their delegates have investigated the village and 
grounds and found a lot of it destroyed. 

Delegates on right nod. 


The neighboring fruit-growing Kolchos (to the right) “Rosa 
Luxemburg” brings forward a motion to use the former graz- 
ing land of Kolchos “Galinsk,” a valley with scanty growth 
of grass, for orchards and vineyards. As a delegate of the Re- 
construction Commission, I request the two Kolchos villages 
to decide between themselves whether Kolchos “Galinsk” shall 
return here or not. 


OLD MAN, right. First of all, I want to protest against the restriction 
of time for discussion. We of Kolchos “Galinsk” have spent 
three days and three nights getting here. And now discussion 
is limited to half a day. 

WOUNDED SOLDIER, left. Comrade, we haven’t as many villages as 
we used to have. We haven’t as many hands. We haven’t as 
much time. 

GIRL TRACTORIST, left. All pleasures have to be rationed. Tobacco is 
rationed, and wine; and now discussion should be. 


Copyright (c), 1959, by Eric Bentley. 
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OLD MAN, right, sighing. Death to the Fascists! But I will come 
to the point and explain to you why we want to have our val- 
ley back. There are a great many reasons, but I want to begin 
with one of the simplest. Makina Abakidze, unpack the goat 
cheese. 


A peasant woman from right takes from a basket an enormous 
cheese wrapped in a cloth. Applause and laughter. 
Help yourselves, Comrades, start in! 

OLD MAN, left, suspiciously. Is this a way to influencing us? 

OLD MAN, right, amid laughter. How could it be a way of influenc- 
ing you, Surab, you valley-thief? Everyone knows that you 
will take the cheese and the valley, too. (Laughter) All I ex- 
pect from you is an honest answer: Do you like the cheese? 

OLD MAN, left. The answer is: yes. 

OLD MAN, right. Really. (Bitterly) I ought to have known you know 
nothing about cheese. 

OLD MAN, left. Why not? When I tell you I like it. 

OLD MAN, right. Because you can’t like it. Because it’s not what it 
was in the old days. And why not? Because our goats don’t 
like the new grass as they used to like the old. Cheese is not 
cheese because grass is not grass, that’s the thing. Please put 
that in your report. 

OLD MAN, left. But your cheese is excellent. 

OLD MAN, right. It isn’t excellent. It’s just passable. The new graz- 
ing land is no good, whatever the young people may say. One 
can’t live there. It doesn’t even smell of morning in the morn- 
ing. 

Several people laugh. 

DELEGATE. Don’t mind their laughing: they understand you. Com- 
rades, why does one love one’s country? Because the bread 
tastes better there, the air smells better, voices sound stronger, 
the sky is higher, the ground is easier to walk on. Isn’t that so? 

OLD MAN, right. The valley has belonged to us from all eternity. 

WOUNDED SOLDIER, left. What’s that mean—from all eternity? Noth- 
ing belongs to anyone from all eternity. When you were young 
you didn’t even belong to yourself, but to the Kazbeki princes. 

OLD MAN, right. Doesn’t it make a difference maybe what kind of 
trees stand next to the house you are born in? Or what kind 
of neighbor you have? Doesn’t that make a difference? We 
want to go back just to have you near our Kolchos, you valley- 
thief. Now you can all laugh again. 


OLD MAN, left, laughing. Then why don’t you listen to what your 
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neighbor, Kato Wachtang, our agriculturist, has to say about 
the valley? 

PEASANT WOMAN, right. We’ve by no means said everything there 
is to be said about our valley. Not all the houses are destroyed. 
As for the dairy farm, at least the foundation wall is still 
standing. 

DELEGATE. You can claim State support—here and there—you know 
that. I have suggestions here in my pocket. 

PEASANT WOMAN, right. Comrade Specialist, we haven’t come here 
to bargain. I can’t take your cap and hand you another, and 
say: “This one’s better.” The other one might be better, but 
you like yours better. 

GIRL TRACTORIST. A piece of land is not like a cap—not in our coun- 
try, Comrade. 


DELEGATE. Don’t get angry. It’s true that we have to consider a piece 
of land as a tool to produce something useful with, but it’s also 
true that we must recognize the love for a particular piece of 
land. As far as I’m concerned, I’d like to find out more exactly 
what you (to those on the left) want to do with the valley. 

OTHERS. Yes, let Kato speak. 


DELEGATE. Comrade agriculturist! 


KATO, rising. She’s in military uniform. Comrades, last winter, 
while we were fighting in these hills here as Partisans, we dis- 
cussed how, after the expulsion of the Germans, we could build 
up our fruit culture to ten times its original size. I’ve prepared 
a plan for an irrigation project. By means of a coffer-dam on 
our mountain lake, 300 hectares of unfertile land can be irri- 
gated. Our Kolchos could then not only cultivate more fruit, 
but also have vineyards. The project, however, would pay only 
if the disputed valley of Kolchos “Galinsk” were also included. 
Here are the calculations. 

She hands the DELEGATE a briefcase. 


OLD MAN, right. Write into the report that our Kolchos plans to 
start a new stud farm. 

GIRL TRACTORIST. Comrades, the project was conceived during days 
and nights when we had to take cover in the mountains and 
were often without ammunition for our half-dozen rifles. Even 
getting a pencil was difficult. 


Applause from both sides. 


OLD MAN, right. Our thanks to the Comrades of Kolchos “Rosa 
Luxemburg” and to all who have defended our country! 


They shake hands and embrace. 
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PEASANT WOMAN, left. In doing this our thought was that our sol- 
diers—both your men and our men—should return to a still 
more productive homeland. 

GIRL TRACTORIST. As the Poet Mayakovsky said: “The home of the 

Soviet people shall also be the home of Reason!” 
The delegates including the OLD MAN on right have got up, and 
with the delegate specified, proceed to study the agriculturist’s 
drawings. Exclamations such as: “Why is the altitude to fall 22 
metres?”—‘This rock here must be blown up”—‘“‘Actually, all 
they need is cement and dynamite”—“They force the water to 
come down here, that’s clever!” 

VERY YOUNG WORKMAN, right, to OLD MAN, right. They’re going 
to irrigate all the fields between the hills, look at that, Aleko! 

OLD MAN, right. I’m not going to look. I knew the project would be 
good. I won’t have a revolver pointed at my chest. 

DELEGATE. But they only want to point a pencil at your chest. 
Laughter. 

OLD MAN, right, gets up gloomily, and walks over to look at the 
drawings. These valley-thieves know only too well that we 
can’t resist machines and projects in this country. 

PEASANT WOMAN, right. Aleko Bereshwili, you yourself are the 
worst one with new projects. That’s well known. 

DELEGATE. What about my report? May I write that you will sup- 
port at your Koichos the cession of your old valley for this 
project? 

PEASANT WOMAN, right. I will support it. What about you, Aleko? 

OLD MAN, right, bent over drawings. I suggest that you give us 
copies of the drawings to take along. 

PEASANT WOMAN, right. Then we can sit down to eat. Once he has 
the drawings and is ready to discuss them, the affair is settled. 
I know him. And it will be the same with the rest of us. 
Delegates laughingly embrace again. 

OLD MAN, left. Comrades, in honor of the visit of the delegates from 
Kolchos ‘‘Galinsk,” and of the Specialist, we have arranged, 
with the collaboration of the Singer Arkadi Tscheidse, to pro- 
duce a play which has a bearing on our problem. 

Applause. GIRL TRACTORIST has gone off to bring the Singer. 

PEASANT WOMAN, right. Comrades, your play had better be good. 
We’re going to pay for it with a valley. 

PEASANT WOMAN, left. Arkadi Tscheidse knows 21,000 verses. 

OLD MAN, left. We’ve been rehearsing the play under his direction. 

It’s very difficult to get him. You and the Planning Commission 
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should see to it that you get him to come North more often, 
Comrade. 

DELEGATE. We are more concerned with economics, I’m afraid. 

OLD MAN, left, smiling. You arrange the redistribution of vines 
and tractors, why not of songs? 
Enter the SINGER, Arkadi Tscheidse, led by GIRL TRACTORIST. He 
is a well-built man of simple character, accompanied by four 
musicians with their instruments. The artists are greeted with 
applause. 

GIRL TRACTORIST. This is the Comrade Specialist, Arkadi. 
The SINGER greets them all. 


DELEGATE. I’m honored to make your acquaintance. I heard about 
your songs when I was a boy at school. 

SINGER. This time it’s a play with songs, and nearly the whole 
Kolchos takes part. We’ve brought the old masks along. 

DELEGATE. Will it be one of the old legends? 

SINGER. A very old one. It’s called “The Chalk Circle” and comes 
from the Chinese. But we’ll do it, of course, in a changed ver- 
sion. Jura, show them the masks. 

OLD MAN, right, recognizing one of the masks. Ah! Prince Kazbeki! 

SINGER. Comrades, it’s an honor for me to entertain you after a 
difficult debate. We hope you will find that the voice of the 
old poet also sounds well in the shadow of Soviet tractors. It 
may be a mistake to mix different wines, but old and new 
wisdom mix admirably. Now I hope we’ll all get something 
to eat before the performance begins. That surely helps. 

VOICES. Certainly! Everyone into the Club House! 

While everyone begins to move, the DELEGATE turns to the GIRL 
TRACTORIST. 

DELEGATE, to the SINGER. How long will the story take, Arkadi? I’ve 
got to get back to Tiflis tonight. 

SINGER, casually. It’s actually two stories. A few hours. 

DELEGATE, very confidentially. Couldn’t you make it shorter? 

SINGER. No. 


And they all go happily to eat. 
—Translated by Er1tc BENTLEY from the “Versuche” 


NOTE 


Bertolt Brecht’s play The Caucasian Chalk Circle was first pub- 
lished, not in German, but in English—in the Bentley version is- 
sued by the University of Minnesota Press in 1948. The Prologue 
was not used in the book and it is printed here for the first time in 
English. The rest of the play can be found in the paperback Par- 
ables for the Theatre (Evergreen Books). 











Che Dispute Over Che Valley 


An Essay on Bertolt Brecht’s play, The Caucasian Chalk Circle 


By Hans-JOACHIM BUNGE 


Conceptions of Bertolt Brecht’s own staging of his play The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle in the “Berliner Ensemble am Schiffbauer- 
damm” (premiére on 7 October 1954) differ from the performance 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main (directed by Harry Buckwitz, premiére 
on 27 April 1955) in this respect, among others, that in Berlin the 
Prologue was performed, whereas in Frankfort it was deleted be- 
fore rehearsals began. 

The Prologue is an integral part of The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
and the play has never been published without it.1 In it Brecht 
shows how two Grusinian Kolchoses settle an argument over the 
possession of a valley claimed by both villages. The valley is ob- 
tained by those who give promise of administering it best, i.e., 
those who will irrigate it in order to make it produce more fruit. 

The goat-raising Kolchos ‘“Galinsk” had been evacuated from 
the valley by a government order when Hitler’s armies were ad- 
vancing. After the Nazis have been expelled the Kolchos plans to 
move back, because the peasants are attached to their old home- 
land and because their goats prefer the grass there. 

Members of the neighboring, fruit-growing Kolchos “Rosa Lux- 
emburg” had defended the land as guerillas in the surrounding 
mountains. In order to stop the enemy they were forced to destroy 
some of their houses. But between battles they developed a plan 
for rebuilding the village after the war so it would be larger and 
more productive. Included in the plan was an irrigation project 
to develop new vineyards. The project would not pay, however, 
unless the disputed valley could also be used for this purpose. 

In a discussion conducted by experts from the capital, the argu- 
ments of common sense prevail over those of love for the home- 
land, because “one must rather regard a tract of land as a tool with 
which something useful is produced.” The delegates of ‘“Galinsk” 
are reluctant to give up their former home. But they realize the 
practicality of the proposals, and furthermore in their new home 
they will be given state aid to assist them in the breeding of horses. 

In their joy over the way such a sound decision had been nego- 
tiated, the Kolchos “Rosa Luxemburg” makes plans to produce a 
play illustrating the discussion: the famous story of the chalk 
circle. This play is actually a parable showing how in barbaric 
societies sensible judicial decisions can only be arrived at by 
chance. One might interpret the story differently (for example, the 
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story could show how the claim to any object is dependent on the 
labor which is performed for it), but since Brecht conceived of 
the Prologue and the chalk-circle story as a unit, the first inter- 
pretation is probably correct. Furthermore, if one is to get the most 
out of a performance of a Brecht play, it is necessary to understand 
his technique of confrontation: the confrontation of two legal find- 
ings, one from the past, one in the present; or the confrontation of 
two lands, the one society socialistically organized, the other with- 
out such an organization. 

After the play’s performance in Frankfort, the West German 
press was unanimously in favor of the omission of the Prologue, in 
which “the political activist had looked very intently over the 
shoulder of the dramatist” (Frankfurter Rundschau): “The Pro- 
logue with its immense display of comrades true to the communist 
line, of embattled laughter, and faces beaming with the happiness 
of fulfilling the Plan, had become the prey of the red pencil” 
(Abendpost Frankfurt). The play, “from which the decayed tooth 
of the Prologue had been pretty thoroughly extracted” (Westdeut- 
sche Rundschau), had been “staged without the frame intended for 
the use of the SED’? (Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin) and “carefully 
divested of its bolshevistic wrapping paper” (Soester Anzeiger). 

In the semi-official organ Ruhrfestspiele (Recklinghausen), the 
further observation is made that the deletion was “justified, for it 
would probably have produced an involuntary comic effect. Be- 
sides, it is not meant for us at all, I mean for us here in the West. 
It is an instruction manual ad usum Delphini,* a device for protec- 
tion against criticism in one’s own camp. That is really the only 
way one can take it.” “For,” writes the Wiesbadener Kurier, “the 
fact that the whole long-winded play has propaganda as its aim 
should be seen by the merest simpleton. But if one did not or 
would not see this, the Prologue would have knocked it into his 
head with a sledge hammer.” 

On the other hand, one can read in Welt der Arbeit (Cologne) 
that the deletion of the Prologue was “good, for here no pretext 
and no alibi is needed, and even the simplest of stories, if only a 
true poet tells it, has its value and its meaning in itself.” Left wing 
newspapers said, for example, that the deletion, “in view of the 
prevailing anti-Soviet psychosis proved to be almost unavoidable” 
(Deutsche Volkszeitung, Diisseldorf). And reviewers from the 
DDR‘ tried to make out that “such a reaction, which was to be 
foreseen, had induced the stage manager to make the cut.” “Per- 
haps he even had to do it in order to forestall a complete denial of 
a permit” (Neues Deutschland, Berlin). 

In cases where the omission of the Prologue was declared to be a 
defect, it was felt that “the renunciation of the Prologue is dis- 
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honest, for the weights are shifted, and the public is made to think 
that a historic fable is all that is meant, that it is nothing more than 
colorful stage dream, instead of a presentation of living, present-day 
conditions. Hence the play comes to us a little like the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and points of approximation are feigned where 
none exist” (Neue Zeitung, Recklinghausen). Or: “because with- 
out a seductive Prologue Brecht (West) appears as the writer of a 
sentimental play shot through with social criticism, whereas it is 
only the Prologue that displays the most fearful consequences, 
e.g., the conduct of ‘people’s judges’ ” (Darmstiddter Echo), and “‘be- 
cause the idyll in pink, the perfect utopia in its official realism af- 
fects us like a fairy tale from which the witch has been cut out” 
(Stuttgarter Zeitung). 


Many newspapers had to take the trouble to say the same thing 
twice: after the premiére in Frankfort and after the guest-per- 
formance of the Frankfort theatre in connection with the Ruhr 
festival in Recklinghausen. Here the stiffly hostile polemic evident- 
ly seemed to be especially necessary because the audience consist- 
ed for the most part of working people. And since these spectators 
gave enthusiastic approval to the performance of the (cut) Cauca- 
sian Chalk Circle and by a subsequent reading of the entire play 
might perhaps supplement their impressions and form an opinion 
which deviated from the critiques of the press, one could not 
simply pass over the deleted Prologue, but found it necessary to 
serve up a “personal opinion” in advance. 

The motivation for the uniformity of this “opinion,” as to which 
the more or less perfect verbal agility of the several journalists 
cannot deceive us, is not hard to see: Brecht located his Prologue 
in the territory of the Soviet Union. The argument, by no means 
insignificant, over the possession of a valley is conducted in an 
amusing fashion and leads to an optimistic solution. Since there can 
be no objection to the procedure as presented, to understand which, 
and to see that it is good and correct, needs only a slight measure of 
common sense, one is vexed because the story is set in a socialist 
land, the only one to be sure where it can at the moment occur at 
all, but about which reports of a contrary nature are being spread 
abroad by a high-speed propaganda machine. 

It is embarrassing to register this new democratic observance of 
legality. In some critiques, actually, the “political peril” is quite 
openly stressed. Hence it seems proper to intimidate a tendentiously 
trained public in the jargon of political rabble-rousing: ‘The 
author has prefixed to his play (1947) a Prologue (1954!)” and “‘is 
trying in this way to bring it up to date. He wanted to make it 
palatable to the cultural functionaries of the East by setting his 
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switches in the correct ideological position for the attached play” 
(Siiddeutsche Zeitung and Stuttgarter Zeitung). 

The press in the DDR, one would think, must draw a different 
conclusion from the Prologue. For the arguments of critiques de- 
termined by the capitalistic system do not apply here. But this 
would be a false inference. The difference is almost only the fact 
that where the Prologue is played less is said about it than where it 
wasn’t staged at all. 

Neues Deutschland did not mention the performance. In Theater 
der Zeit Fritz Erpenbeck did devote 800 lines to a review of the 
play and its performance, but all he says about the Prologue is that 
“if one counts it” there are three plots in all. Heinz Hofmann in 
the Nationalzeitung offered Brecht extensive and certainly well- 
meant suggestions for cuts, but he clearly regards any consideration 
of the Prologue as superfluous. The Tdgliche Rundschau at any 
rate writes of the “political significance of a framing action,” but 
to Jurgen Riihle in Sonntag “‘the connection seems to be dragged in 
by the hair, and in any case the two procedures do not constitute 
a dramatically necessary unity.” A similar attitude is arrived at 
also by Neue Zeit and Berliner Zeitung, because the “introductory 
episode is turned into an indecisive, hardly convincing parallel to 
the case of the child in the Chalk Circle and by-passed the emotional 
response of the spectator.” 

The largest amount of space was devoted to it in the Sdchsisches 
Tageblatt, and, therefore, the interpretation given there is the most 
questionable—if one will permit such a superlative. We read there: 
“What does Brecht want? He wants to instruct, namely, the peas- 
ants in a Kolchos who refuse to see that it is correct to turn over 
one’s own land to other people, namely, to such as know how to 
make that land fruitful (in this case by irrigation). How does 
Brecht achieve this? For those Kolchos-peasants, who cling to their 
land and who (in the Prologue) only give it up with reluctance, 
he has a play performed which has the significance of a parable, 
the play of the ‘chalk circle.’ Brecht offers an instructive play, with 
which he would naturally like to instruct the public. It seems to us 
dubious to make the play parallel to the Prologue, when at the close 
the singer proclaims, ‘The children to the motherly . . . the valley 
to the waterers. . .’ The comparison is lame. This teaching does not 
convince. If, nevertheless, the performance came to be a great 
theatrical event, it was because the plot of the Chalk Circle can 
stand on its own feet without any reference to the Prologue.” 

If critics are right in claiming that the Prologue is at least super- 
fluous, then a viewer of both stagings—in Berlin with and in Frank- 
fort without the Prologue—should be able to confirm the judgment. 
For in the final result, in that case, no basic difference would be 
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observable. Differences in the detailed presentation of the several 
characters by the actors could not have obscured the fact that they 
were presenting the same story. 

However, anyone who has witnessed both performances must 
dispute this categorically. Although many things in Frankfort, in 
view of Brecht’s detailed and precise instructions for performance, 
could be presented as they were in Berlin, and although Harry 
Buckwitz had taken over almost exactly the dramaturgic cuts 
which Brecht suggested for the Berlin production, in short, al- 
though both productions were in general agreement both as to the 
text and to large areas of the stage procedure, the two perform- 
ances were very different. 

Two different stories were told. In the Frankfort performance, 
as the critics quite rightly observed, the “tribulations of the maid 
servant Grusha were presented.” The spectator saw how the kitch- 
en maid, after making so many sacrifices, is finally permitted to 
keep the child. This decision is brought about by Judge Azdak in 
the fifth act of the play. Undazzled, however, by the brilliant act- 
ing of Hanns Ernst Jager as Azdak, one asked oneself why Brecht 
had interrupted the Grusha action by inserting an entire act to 
relate in such detail the history of the judge. For the fact that 
Azdak is an unusual judge is sufficiently evident in the act in 
which he adjudicates the child not to the governor’s wife but to 
her maid Grusha. What had led the author to give the plot of 
his fairy-tale play the substructure of a philosophic contention? 
The play may need “such a poor people’s judge” in order to end 
as the author wishes, but why does it need the biography of Azdak? 

The Frankfort performance would certainly have lost some bril- 
liant acting with the elimination of the fourth (Azdak) act, but 
it would presumably have gained in concentration with respect 
to its proper objective—the presentation of the Grusha plot—as 
was marked by Brecht’s approval when he saw the full rehearsal. 
Only he added, characteristically: “If one takes it by itself and 
detached from the drama as a whole.” 

In the Berlin performance, which Brecht himself directed, mat- 
ters were different. The focal point there was not so much the 
servant Grusha, for all her great role and the famous interpre- 
tation of it by Angelika Hurwicz, as the child. For the director in 
search of the plot of the entire work, the interesting outcome was 
not: which mother gets the child? but: which of the two women is 
the best one for the child? 

In Berlin the love scene between Grusha and Simon at the close 
of the play did not have the same importance as in Frankfort, 
where it was predominant. After Azdak had determined the right 
mother for the child, it was good that the child should get a father, 
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and the judge considered the soldier Simon to be suitable. In 
Frankfort, on the other hand, it looked as if the author were chief- 
ly concerned to reward Grusha for her privations and unselfish 
labors. So she did finally get her betrothed, after having almost 
lost him on account of the child. In Berlin this was also the case, 
as far as the action was concerned, but this happening was of less 
importance and by no means the “point.” 


The divergent perspectives for the two performances were, as 
will be shown, dependent on the inclusion or non-inclusion of the 
Prologue. In contrast to Frankfort, the detailed Azdak episode in 
Berlin proved itself to be absolutely necessary, because definite 
expectations of the spectators had been aroused by the linking of 
the chalk-circle plot with the Prologue and had now to be satisfied. 


In the Prologue a peasant woman had said, before the perform- 
ance of the play about the chalk circle, “it has to do with our prob- 
lem.” The behavior of the peasants in their dispute over the valley 
invited a comparison with certain modes of behavior which are 
displayed in the ensuing action. Every procedure can be judged 
in many different ways, and it always depends on what use one 
wishes to make of it. In the Prologue Brecht indicates definite use- 
ful points of view and suggests standards for judging the story of 
the chalk circle as performed. 

“The Prologue elucidates the meaning of the play,” says Max 
Schroeder (Aufbau, 11, 1954). “The play has a fairy-tale character. 
The victory of the good in the fairy tale is utopian, an expression 
of the folk’s dreams of the future which have no place in the reality 
of the class society, a victory which may indeed occur in one or the 
other case but cannot become the truth of society in general. The 
Prologue says that the victory of the good, which is ‘dreamed up’ 
in the fairy tale, can come to be general truth in a socialist society.” 

If, as is claimed, the Prologue is necessary in order to discover 
the meaning of the play, the latter cannot be interpreted without 
the Prologue, or may be falsely interpreted. Or, what is the same 
thing: The Caucasian Chalk Circle is not the same play without 
the Prologue as with it. 

Now to be sure Max Schroeder goes on to say, “It is question- 
able whether the connection between Prologue and play is clearly 
made. In reading I find no cleavage, but in the performance the 
author’s message does not make itself so clear.” And he finds sup- 
port for this view in Kathe Riilicke, who in a critical comparison 
of the performances in Berlin and Cracow (where the Prologue 
was likewise included) states that evidently it is especially difficult 
to depict happenings realistically when the actors of a land in 
which these things cannot as yet occur lack the possibility of direct 
observation and verification. In her opinion, not only the Polish 
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director but even Brecht himself as director had failed to repro- 
duce the Prologue in keeping with the conception of Brecht as 
author, because the theoretical insights of the director cannot 
a priori make up for the actors’ lack of experience. 

A failure in stage presentation can be no excuse for theatre 
critics who have at their disposal the text of the play as well as 
the performance of it. At least they should be able to see what the 
playwright intended. For his analysis, Max Schroeder possessed 
no materials which were not equally accessible to all other critics. 
And where should the two young critics in the Forum (organ of 
the FDJ°) have got their findings if not from the performance? In 
them—in view of their youth—one can hardly expect the assured 
gaze of the professional Litterateur, but perhaps they have the gift 
of good and unprejudiced powers of observation. They write, “In 
our opinion, the Prologue serves to vivify a peaceful determination 
of the right in a socialist society. So much the more striking is the 
dubiousness, indeed the tragic nature, of adjudication in a preda- 
tory society.” 

If one accuses the author and director Brecht, by whom such 
plays are extant and to be seen on the stage as The Mother, Mother 
Courage and Her Children, or Mr. Puntila and his Servant Matti, 
of having written and published something superfluous, and of not 
having recognized this even when he staged it, surely a more care- 
ful analysis is to be advised than one finds the majority of the 
critics to have printed. Otherwise those writers will all too easily 
incur the suspicion of having either given expression to a political- 
ly hostile critique or of simply tossing off arrogantly flippant judg- 
ments. Whereas the former would be explainable from the stand- 
point of the class conflict, in no case could one excuse mere ignor- 
ance. 

A famous essay of the Russian literary critic N. A. Dobroliubov 
was aimed at scholastic critiques when he himself discussed (1859) 
the plays of A. N. Ostrovsky. His remarks (reproduced here in 
abridgment) are today once more of importance, and especially 
in connection with the critiques of the Prologue of Brecht’s drama. 


We deem it necessary to warn the reader that we do not 
ascribe any programme to the author, we do not draw up 
for him any preliminary rules to guide him in planning 
and executing his works . . . In our opinion, such a 
method of criticism is extremely offensive to an author 
whose talent is universally recognized and who has al- 
ready won the love of the public and a certain share of 
significance in literature. . . such criticism is unpleasant, 
because it places the critic in a position of a pedantic 
schoolteacher setting out to examine a schoolboy . 
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Every reader would be quite justified in saying to us, 
“. . . what we want the critics to do is to explain to us 
what it is that so often unaccountably thrills us, to explain 
our own impressions to us and put them in some order. 
If, after this explanation, our impressions prove to be 
erroneous and their results harmful, or if it turns out that 
we are ascribing to the author something that should not 
be ascribed to him, then let the critics set to work to 
rectify our errors; but, we insist, they must be rectified on 
the basis of what the author himself presents to us.’”’ We 
think that such a demand would be quite just, and we, 
therefore, consider it best to apply to Ostrovsky’s produc- 
tions realistic criticism . . . The realistic critic treats the 
work of an artist in the same way as he treats the phe- 
nomena of real life; he studies them in the endeavour to 
define their norm, to collect their essential, characteristic 
features, but he does not ask fussily why oats are not rye 
and coal not diamonds. . . True, there may have been 
scientists who engaged in experiments to prove that oats 
become transformed into rye; there have also been critics 
who tried to prove that if Ostrovsky had altered such and 
such a scene in such and such a way he would have been 
a Gogol, and if he had depicted such and such a person in 
such and such a way he would have been a Shakespeare. 
. . . We believe, however, that such scientists and critics 
did not do much to promote science and art. Far more 
useful were those who brought to the knowledge of the 
public a few hitherto concealed or not quite clear facts of 
life, or of the world of art, which is the portrayal of life.® 


In answer to the assertions of some critics it should be made 
clear from the beginning that Brecht wrote this play, precisely as 
we now have it, in 1944 during his expatriation. The Prologue was 
not a later addition. For example, he notes in his diary on Septem- 
ber 26, 1944: “Last evening’s discussion with Eisler, Helli, and 
Steff? concerning the Prologue of the Chalk Circle. Steff wants the 
conflict of the villages to be harsher and more real, on the basis 
of a genuine disadvantage for the goat-raisers.” Brecht made an 
alteration in 1947 to this extent, that he transferred the negotia- 
tions regarding the valley, originally occurring in wartime, to the 
period after the expulsion of the Nazis. Later changes, which like- 
wise did not affect the main conception and were made during the 
rehearsals or even after the performance had been in the theatre’s 
repertory for some time, will be reported on hereafter. 

In the printed program of the Berlin Ensemble, after a com- 
parison of the plot in the Chinese play and that of Brecht’s work 
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we read, “The narrative now shows a new kind of wisdom, a bear- 
ing and behavior which rest on a new structure of society. Hence 
the judgment is different. Hence, too, the play is staged in a land 
where a new social structure already exists. There the new ideas 
can be staged. The Prologue with its contemporaneous controversy 
shows the applicability of this new wisdom and assigns a historic 
location to its origination.” 

It is questionable whether this explanation contributes to the 
understanding of the play. One can even surmise that these faulty 
interpretations, insofar as they are not politically aimed, rest at 
least in part on the idea that the spectator is from the outset in- 
duced to regard the Prologue as a kind of booster® to the play 
proper. In that case it has primarily an explanatory character 
for the following story, from which a utilitarian effect is to be 
derived. 


But the “new wisdom” cannot have originated solely from the 
fact that in Brecht’s play it is not the biological mother who gets 
the child—as is the case in the Chinese drama—but “that woman 
who by assuming the responsibility and by caring for the child has 
become its mother.” Likewise the behavior of Judge Azdak alone, 
bold and unusual as his verdict is, does not constitute “a new kind 
of truth.” 


In Brecht’s play, Grusha’s victory is that of the socially more 
valuable person, but “in the old Chinese drama, too, the ‘motherly 
one’ does not win out solely because she is the biological mother, 
but because she is also the socially more valuable person,” says 
Max Schroeder in the critique mentioned above. In both cases, 
therefore, that woman gets the child who has proved herself to be 
the real mother, and it is not unthinkable that that earlier play 
might have ended as Brecht’s does, had the biological mother not 
proved herself to be motherly. Here as there, a judge acts sensibly, 
and here as there he does cling to traditional “rights,” for in the 
Chinese drama too it is by no means a question of ‘‘normal rights,” 
i.e., those determined by the ruling class and onesidedly inter- 
preted in its favor, and the judge derived his fame from the fact 
that he did not deliver a formal judgment, or at least that he did 
not let himself be bribed by the members of the privileged class. 


Old as is the yearning of men of all oppressed classes for a just 
kind of communal society, just as old is the wisdom which invented 
stories like that of the Chinese circle of chalk. And by the fact that 
in his play Brecht treats the verdict of Azdak so clearly as a one- 
time affair, elicited by such astonishing circumstances, absolutely 
accidental and limited by a brief period of time, he does everything 
for and nothing against the old wisdom. Hence at the close of the 
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play he has the singer say, “Take note of what men of old con- 
cluded. . .” 

The new wisdom originates from the fact that the Kolchos peas- 
ants perform the play in connection with their dispute. And the 
change which Brecht has made in the old Chinese legend gets pro- 
ductive significance because he conceived the story of the chalk 
circle along with the Prologue. For suddenly, in Brecht’s play, what 
is at stake is no longer a question of motherhood in the sense of the 
Chinese source. 

The question asked in the Prologue as to the disposal of the val- 
ley, is, who is the most productive user? And more precisely, who 
gives promise of getting the most out of it? What interests us is not 
so much who possessed the valley at any time, although the bond 
with the beloved homeland is by no means denied and the land is 
not “simply taken away” from its former owners; the important 
thing is who will administer the land most advantageously now— 
“advantageously” being judged from the viewpoint of the entire 
society. 

As to the story of the chalk circle, “which has to do with our 
problem,” we read in the printed program of the Berlin perform- 
ance that “the chalk-circle test of the old Chinese novel and drama, 
as well as its Biblical complement, the judgment of Solomon, are 
retained as tests of motherhood (by the determination of mother- 
liness),” but that ‘motherhood is now determined not biologically 
but socially.” 

If the selection were made biologically—as in the Chinese ex- 
ample—the mother would be central, but if it is made socially, it 
is not so much a matter of the mother, and in this case the child is 
decisive. The mother doesn’t need the child but the child needs 
the mother; and what is decisive for Azdak is not whether he puts 
a woman in possession of natural or acquired rights, but which de- 
cision is best for the child. The pre-history—how the governor’s 
wife abandoned the child and how Grusha reared it—hardly gets 
the judge’s attention. “I’ll. . . not listen to any more lies,” he 
says, and then, “the court has listened to your case, and has come 
to no decision as to who the real mother of this child is. I, as a 
judge, am obliged to choose a mother for the child.” 

The servant Grusha gets the child, not because she took upon 
herself such great privations on its account and for this reason 
might perhaps present her merits as a claim to its possession, but 
because she is willing to keep it “until it knows all words,” i.e., 
because she is useful to the child, which needs the guidance and 
help of a mother in order to become a useful member of society. 
The governor’s wife, whose biological rights are uncontested, and 
to whom the judge would perhaps restore the child if this decision 
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were good for the child, does not want the child for its sake but 
for her own, for the inheritance is bound up with the child. 
Poor-folks’-judge Azdak has to be sure a very definite idea of 
what is good for the child. He asks the maid Grusha, “If he were 
yours, woman, wouldn’t you want him to be rich? You’d only have 
to say that he is not yours. And immediately he’d have a palace 
and many horses in his stable and many beggars on his doorstep 
and many soldiers in his service and many petitioners in his court- 
yard, wouldn’t he? What do you say? Don’t you want him to be 
rich?” 
Grusha is silent, but Brecht puts into a song what she is think- 
ing: 
If he went in golden shoes 
He would cruel be; 
Evil then would be his life. 
He could laugh at me. 
Too heavy is a heart of stone 
For human breast to bear! 
Bad and powerful to be 
Is too great a care. 
Hunger he will have to fear, 
But no hungry one! 
Darkness he will have to fear, 
But not the sun!® 


“I think I understand you, woman,” says Azdak. He knows which 
mother he will choose for the child. At this point he already knows 
it, and the test which he will make shall merely confirm his de- 
cision. 

It is confidence in the necessary, common-sense decision which 
likewise determines the action of the experts from the capital in 
the Prologue, after they have examined the documents on the val- 
ley project in advance of the general discussion. And just as Judge 
Azdak by means of the chalk-circle test merely finds out exactly 
whether he has sufficient grounds for the correctness of his verdict, 
so the assembly of the two villages in the Prologue takes place in 
order to produce the certainty that no new and more important 
arguments have been overlooked, or, otherwise, to discuss the 
existing arguments in common. 

But Brecht’s play is no parable. The plots of the Prologue and the 
chalk-circle story cannot be regarded simply as parallel, and as if 
it were indifferent that in one case the decision affects a human 
being and in the other case a tract of land. No, it is just the differ- 
ence which must be stressed. In the Chalk Circle, the good and the 
advantage of one person is involved; in the Prologue not so much 
the disputed object, i.e., this valley, but a valley whose yield bene- 
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fits many members of society. But the point to which the thinking 
of the spectator is directed, when he has seen the Prologue and 
the play about the circle of chalk performed for him, is this: that 
of late men are considering such problems as are exemplified here: 
“that what there is shall go / to those who are good for it...” Thus: 
“the children to the motherly, that they may prosper / the carts to 
good drivers, that they are well driven / and the valley to the 
waterers, that it bring forth fruit.” 


If the Prologue is not to make the story of the chalk circle an 
actuality, if it is not needed to understand per se the plot of the 
chalk-circle story, but is needed to understand Brecht’s play and 
the manner in which nowadays people in a land with a socialist 
organization judge the concept of ownership, one may ask whether 
the designation Prologue is not misleading. The episode with which 
Brecht begins his work is of course not written in the manner of 
Goethe’s “Prologue in the Theatre” preceding his Faust, for ex- 
ample, or of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Prologues, but rather like 
Wallenstein’s Camp in Schiller’s trilogy. The dispute of the Kolchos 
peasants is as much a part of The Caucasian Chalk Circle as the 
life-history of Judge Azdak, which might well be left out if one 
left out the Prologue. Whether or not one calls the controversy 
which introduces the play a prologue is no longer a formal ques- 
tion at the moment when, by virtue of the formulation, misunder- 
standings might arise as to its content and its importance—as is the 
case when one deletes the Prologue because one considers it not 
absolutely part of the work. 


Early in August of 1956, when Brecht’s attention was called to 
false conceptions which could be proven by critiques in the press, 
he changed the title of the episode which plays in the Caucasus 
simply to The Dispute Over the Valley (Der Streit wm das Tal). 
Thus he documented unmistakably the necessary inclusion of the 
present-day controversy in the work as a whole, whose several 
scenes now have headings of similar form. 


Instead of the statement in the printed program of the Berlin 
Ensemble, “The story now shows a new kind of wisdom. . .” and 
so on (see supra), it would now perhaps be clearer to say this: 


In the story of The Caucasian Chalk Circle the origination of an 
old wisdom is shown, whose novel applicability is to be seen in the 
present-day dispute over the valley. The productiveness of this 
wisdom is variable according as its historic place is assigned to it 
in the two plots. The story of the old Chinese source is legendary. 
The play with the new verdict in the celebrated test of the chalk 
circle shows now a new kind of wisdom—a behavior which rests 
upon a new structure of society. For that reason, too, the play takes 
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place in a land where a new social structure is already in opera- 
tion. There the new ideas can be staged. 

The Caucasian Chalk Circle, therefore, does not “fall apart” into 
three actions, as some critics assert, but it is composed of them. 
True, each plot is a self-contained unit—dispute over the valley, 
story of the chalk circle, and story of the judge—but all three 
belong strictly together and together make up the whole work, just 
as within the Azdak-act the single episodes are wholly self-con- 
tained—there could be more or fewer of them—but only in their 
union produce “the story of the judge.” 

In reality the conception of the work rests upon an alienation of 
the content of the episode in the Caucasus and that of the chalk- 
circle story, into which the story of the judge had to be inserted in 
order to make the alienation effective. It is shown how sensible 
social decisions, in case of conflicting phenomena of social co- 
existence, originate or are brought about in two different orders of 
society. The different length of the two contrasted parts of the play 
must not mislead us into seeing a difference in weight. On the con- 
trary, it serves to disclose and present the chief contrast as one of 
historic nature. The two parts, different in content, are also given 
a different formal treatment. The length of the chalk-circle story is 
especially emphasized by the brevity of the dispute of the two vil- 
lages—and vice versa. It is not only that it proved necessary, in 
connection with the two epochs in which the stories take place, to 
show more single contradictions in the earlier one, in order to make 
the happenings recollectible and understandable for those who, 
living themselves in the present-day parts of the work, perform 
it on the stage—but the difference in length is a means of docu- 
menting the singular value of the historic epoch with its special 
presuppositions, and thus makes possible the contrast of the two 
plots. 

The contrary nature of the two decisions, in the dispute over 
the valley and the story of the chalk circle, must find expression, 
among other things, in the fact that in the latter an exceptional case 
from legendary tradition is reported, in the former a regular case. 
For the new manner of not stating the law, but of arriving at 
sensible decisions determined by the situation, is not restricted to 
this one example in the socialist organization of society, whereas 
the determination of the right in the chalk-circle story is absolute- 
ly bound up with the existence of Azdak and the time of his service 
as judge, which again is dependent on the brief duration of the 
general disorder in the land. 

In the chalk-circle story, the one party loses and the other gains. 
In the decision between the two villages this is only seemingly the 
case. In reality both gain, because both acknowledge the social 
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order in which they live and which they themselves determine. To 
be sure, it is simpler to discover the casualness of the judge’s de- 
cision in the chalk-circle story than the new wisdom in the dispute 
over the valley. As yet unversed in the use of new methods of 
thinking and acting, the spectator in the theatre frequently fails 
as yet to recognize them. 

The new social order must be discovered in which the ruling 
class is no longer the minority whose laws are made in order to 
preserve its sway, but in which the ruling class consists of the 
entire working population, whose laws drawn up by all, must be 
good for all—or they must be changed. Out of sensible considera- 
tions a new kind of legality with new legal concepts has been 
formed. 

Brecht added two sentences at the beginning of August 1956, 
when in preparation for the English visit of the Berlin Ensemble 
The Dispute Over the Valley was rehearsed. When the conflict of 
the two villages was at its height he had a woman delegate from 
“Galinsk” say, “By law the valley belongs to us!’’ Thereupon a 
member of the Kolchos ‘Rosa Luxemburg” answered, “Laws must 
in every case be examined to see if they still are suitable.” 

These two sentences are of especial importance, because they 
give the controversial case that majestic perspective which only a 
Marxist playwright—such as Brecht is—can consciously formulate. 
If anywhere, the laws of movement and development in human 
society and in thinking which found their poetic form in this play 
have been given a pivotal point here. 


“The progressiveness of Azdak,” we read in the program of the 
Berlin Ensemble, “resides in the fact that he does not judge by the 
letter but sees the reality of the law that is made only for the rich. 
Boldly he turns it about so that it yields something for the poor.” 

The progressiveness of the villagers in their dispute resides like- 
wise in the fact that they act ultimately against the law of the 
Soviet Union which actually secures to those citizens who were 
evacuated during the war on order of the government all rights to 
the abandoned territory. Whereas, however, Azdak has to prove 
his progressiveness in defiance of the prevailing social order, in the 
dispute of the two villages it is the progressive social order which 
not only justifies this mode of action but promotes it. The progres- 
sive thinking of the peasants is shown by the fact that after the 
presentation of the useful plan of the Kolchos “Rosa Luxemburg” 
they jointly alter the law, because its observance in the face of the 
new arguments would be dogmatic—and therewith, in the sense 
of their social organization, “illegal.” By adding those two sen- 
tences Brecht did away with that previously possible error: that in 
the settlement of the dispute an orderly solution might be involved, 
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i.e., a decision which must regularly turn out just so and not other- 
wise, according to a predetermined and definitive modus. As con- 
trasted with the irregular decision of Azdak in his day, the legal 
finding in the dispute over the valley is to be understood as regu- 
lar only insofar as the social order in which it can occur guaran- 
tees by law a sensible decision, even if for definite unforeseeable 
reasons it is not a “statutory right.” 

As a result of this examination of the Prologue it must also be 
surmised that The Dispute over the Valley can not only not be a 
prologue in the sense that it introduces a following play, but that 
its content is the major objective of the author, and that the story 
of the chalk circle—as in the play—is performed in order to make 
the happening clear in its significance. Or, putting it in a different 
way: in order to make the factual content of the dispute over the 
valley perceptible and to commend its consideration, it is 
“estranged” by being contrasted with the chalk-circle story. It is no 
longer that way, but it is this way. 

Or is it not noteworthy, and is it not rewarding, to point out that 
suddenly—and in an undogmatically legal fashion—“right” (in the 
sense of correct actions) is found such as could not have occurred 
in other times in Grusinia—or even today in many lands of the 
world—because the possession of a valley would have been “regu- 
lated” by wars? 

In not one review has it been pointed out that in the version of 
the play published in 1949 it is not the Kolchos peasants of the 
Prologue who perform the play, but that a “presentation of the 
singer Arkadi Tscheidse” is given in the hearing of all, of which one 
peasant woman of “Rosa Luxemburg’! says merely, “Arkadi 
Tscheidse knows all about our discussion. He has promised to recite 
something that has to do with our problem.” Not until the later 
version in No. 13 of the “Versuche” (1954) was the alteration un- 
dertaken at the beginning of rehearsals of the play. In that version 
the peasant woman says, we “have arranged with the collabora- 
tion of the singer Arkadi Tscheidse to produce a play which has a 
bearing on our problem,” and the old man of the Kolchos “Rosa 
Luxemburg” says, ‘We have rehearsed the play under his direc- 
tion,” while the singer himself says, “This time it’s a play with 
songs, and nearly the whole Kolchos takes part.” 

It is only in seeming that this change, after the appearance of the 
singer has been motivated, serves to explain the presence of the 
actors, too, who present the story of the chalk circle accompanied 
by the songs of Arkadi Tscheidse. 

The peasants perform the play for themselves. They do so for 
their own pleasure. But this pleasure is not exhausted in their 
simply offering some theatrical production or other. They have 
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chosen a play which has to do with their problem. Yet with respect 
to the present-day case it is not a question of the legal problem 
per se, but of the manner in which the decision is made. In the dis- 
pute over the valley the decision was revolutionary, but it was 
given as if it were self-explanatory, in an almost amusing discus- 
sion. Anything like a militant dispute is so completely ruled out 
for the peasants that it is not even mentioned as being ruled out, 
although a short while before, i.e., during the Nazi occupation, all 
the peasants had experienced how people in other regions of the 
world think about the distribution of land. And in order that they 
shall not fail to see in what land and under what system they are 
living, in order that they may recognize in their jointly achieved 
decision the novelty which they have received in their conscious- 
ness, in order that they may comprehend the productiveness and 
the necessity of further alterations in their socially socialistic 
thinking, they perform the play: feeling the greatest pleasure in 
their recognition of the progressiveness of their social order, in 
which they are placed in a position to alter the world itself. 

“The world of today can be reproduced in the theatre, too, but 
only if it is conceived of as alterable,” Brecht replied to a question 
of Fred Diirrenmatt in connection with the “Darmstadt dialogs” 
regarding the situation of the current theatre, which took place at 
the time of the Frankfort premiére of The Caucasion Chalk Circle. 
For “the world of today is only describable to the people of today 
if it is described as an alterable world.” 

Many listeners in Darmstadt who are identical with those critics 
whose critiques of the work were excerpted at the beginning of this 
essay saw a dogma of party politics in those sentences. They might 
have been put in the position of seeing in practice, a few miles away 
from the scene of the dialogs, how Bert Brecht thinks the function 
of the theatre is actualized—if the Frankfort performance had 
taken place with the so-called Prologue. 

“The subsequently added Prologue” was ‘a tribute of Brecht’s 
to the red bosses,” said the political critique of a West German 
newspaper. Not the Prologue but the entire work is a tribute, and 
in fact a red tribute, i.e., to a social order in which what can only 
be told as a fairy tale in the story of the circle of chalk is made 
real. 


Translated by BAYARD QuINCY MorGAN. 


NOTES 


'' This is attested by the special “Bertolt Brecht Number” of the 
magazine Sinn und Form (1949) and No. 13 of the “Versuche,” 
Suhrkamp-Verlag, Berlin and Frankfurt a Main, and Aufbau- 
Verlag, Berlin, first printing 1954. 
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2 Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands. 

3 Literally, “for the use of the Dauphin,” innocuous matter, about 
equivalent to “pap.” 

* Deutsche Demokratische Republik, i.e., East Germany. 

* Freie Deutsche Jugend. 

* N. A. Dobroliubov, “Realm of Darkness,” in Selected Philosophic 
a Foreign Language Publishing House. Moscow, 1956. pp. 

7 Hans Eisler, Helene Weigel, Stefan S. Brecht. 

* Vorspann literally means “relay” or “fresh horses.” There is no 
exact English idiomatic equivalent. 

® Translated by Eric and Maja Bentley. 

1 In this essay no attention is paid to the fact that in the version 
of 1949 the names of the two Kolchoses were reversed. 





WB. Yeats: A Poet 
Not Ju Che Theatre 


By WILLIAM L. SHARP 


Yeats’ difficulty in becoming a successful playwright is not sur- 
prising or unexpected. His own views on the public theatre pre- 
cluded success, and it would have surprised Yeats as much as any- 
one if at any time in his career he had achieved much widespread 
popularity. His growth as a playwright was always away from the 
“pit” and the appearance of Four Plays for Dancers, The Only 
Jealousy of Emer, At the Hawk’s Well, The Dreaming of the Bones, 
and Calvary (the first of which was produced in 1916), is in many 
ways a predictable outcome of much of his opinion of what drama 
should be. In a note to At the Hawk’s Well in 1916 he had written: 


Being sensitive, or not knowing how to escape the 
chance of sitting behind the wrong people, I have begun 
to shrink from sending my muses where they are but half- 
welcomed; and even in Dublin, where the pit has an ear 
for verse, I have no longer the appetite to carry me 
through the daily rehearsals. Yet I need a theatre; I be- 
lieve myself to be a dramatist; I desire to show events and 
not merely tell of them; and two of my best friends were 
won for me by my plays, and I seem to myself most alive 
at the moment when a room full of people share the one 
lofty emotion. My blunder has been that I did not discover 
in my youth that my theatre must be the ancient theatre 
that can be made by unrolling a carpet or marking out a 
place with a stick, or setting a screen against the wall. 
Certainly those who care for my kind of poetry must be 
numerous enough, if I can bring them together, to pay 
half-a-dozen players who can bring all their properties 
in a cab and perform in their leisure moments. 


And one is not surprised that he finds his first model for such 
a theatre in “‘the Noh stage of aristocratic Japan.” Its formalism, 
its lack of realism, might well excite the controlled romanticism of 
Yeats’ imagination. 

Such a development in Yeats’ dramaturgy was probably inevit- 
able, and one is not sorry he took it. And yet one wonders if such 
a step cannot be fruitfully criticized. Yeats’ own facility at dis- 
missing adverse criticism as the floundering of the uninitiate seems 
to have led many recent critics into the debatable position of seeing 
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in certain of Yeats’ later plays what Yeats tells us is there without 
being able to show very clearly where it is located. Given the ever 
more “private” showing, the ever more sympathetic and hence un- 
critical audience, his later pieces, beginning most clearly with 
Four Plays for Dancers, more and more seem to ignore and even 
pervert dramatic construction to such an extent that it is very 
difficult for me to be convinced of what Yeats talks about in these 
plays. Despite critical opinion to the contrary, I am not con- 
vinced it is very well said. 

I don’t pretend to know all the reasons for this, but I can’t help 
feeling that one of my stumbling blocks is Yeats’ treatment of 
that aspect of drama which he so detested: character. He had said 
as early as 1910 in his essay “The Tragic Theatre”: 


One dogma of the printed criticism is that if a play does 
not contain definite character, its constitution is not strong 
enough for the stage, and that the dramatic moment is 
always the contest of character with character. 

In poetical drama there is, it is held, an antithesis be- 
tween character and lyric poetry, for lyric poetry—how- 
ever much it moves you when read out of a book—can, 
as these critics think, but encumber the action. Yet when 
we go back a few centuries and enter the great periods 
of drama, character grows less and sometimes disappears, 
and there is much lyric feeling, and at times a lyric meas- 
ure will be wrought into the dialogue, a flowing measure 
that had well-befitted music, or that more lumbering one 
of the sonnet. Suddenly it strikes us that character is con- 
tinuously present in comedy alone, and that there is much 
tragedy, that of Corneille, that of Racine, that of Greece 
and Rome, where its place is taken by passions and 
motives, one person being jealous, another full of love or 
remorse or pride or anger. In writers of tragi-comedy 
(and Shakespeare is always a writer of tragi-comedy) 
there is indeed character, but we notice that it is in the 
moments of comedy that character is defined, in Hamlet’s 
gaiety let us say; while amid the great moments when 
Timon orders his tomb, when Hamlet cries to Horatio 
“absent thee from felicity awhile,” when Antony names 
“Of many thousand kisses the poor last,” all is lyricism, 
unmixed passion, “the integrity of fire.’ Nor does char- 
acter ever attain to complete definition in these lamps 
ready for the taper, no matter how circumstantial and 
gradual the opening of events, as it does in Falstaff who has 
no passionate purpose to fulfill, or as it does in Henry the 
Fifth whose poetry, never touched by lyric heat, is oratori- 
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cal; nor when the tragic reverie is at its height do we say, 
“How well that man is realized, I should know him were I 
to meet him in the street,” for it is always ourselves that 
we see upon the stage, and should it be a tragedy of love, 
we renew, it may be, some loyalty of our youth, and go 
from the theatre with our eyes dim for an old love’s sake. 


Obviously contemporary realism was not going in any way to 
satisfy him. How the Noh play must have seemed to fill his de- 
sires. Certainly there is no character here of whom one might 
say “How well that man is realized, I should know him were I 
to meet him on the street.’”’ What a wonderful antithesis to all of 
the grubby little men in the plays of Jones and Pinero, Galsworthy 
and Shaw, the priests and choruses and tormented dead souls of 
the Noh play must have seemed. There was no hero here who ex- 
pressed himself by staring into the fire. On the contrary all the 
resources of dance, music, and poetry were in full play. At last a 
theatre where, as Yeats had said elsewhere in “The Tragic The- 
atre”: 


If the real world is not altogether rejected, it is but 
touched here and there, and into the places we have left 
empty we summon rhythm, balance, pattern, images that 
haunt the edge of trance; and if we are painters, we shall 
express personal emotion through ideal form, a symbolism 
handled by the generations, a mask from whose eyes the 
disembodied looks, a style that remembers many masters, 
that it may escape contemporary suggestion. 


And yet for all its formalism the Noh drama is alive, and packed 
with emotional excitement that is defined by what is done and 
said, while Yeats’ Four Plays for Dancers remains surprisingly dead 
and unilluminating. The reasons may well be many, but one, it 
seems to me, is the way the two forms use character, or rather the 
way the Noh uses it and Yeats rejects it. 

The first problem, of course, is how one defines “Character,” 
and I admit this to be a real problem. The common sense of the 
term, of a man with immediately identifiable characteristics that 
one might meet on the street, certainly seems to be the sense taken 
by the realistic dramatists of the early 20th century. Even such in- 
telligent critics as Bradley and Granville-Barker seem to be 
arguing for some kind of a similar, if more sophisticated, concept 
which rests on human psychology as observed in real human beings. 


In almost all [Shakespeare’s heroes] we observe a 
marked one-sidedness, a predisposition in some particular 
direction; a total incapacity, in certain circumstances, of 
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resisting the force which draws in this direction; a fatal 
tendency to identify the whole being with one interest, 
object, passion, or habit of mind. This, it would seem, is, 
for Shakespeare, the fundamental tragic trait. 


The theory of tragic flaw is as old as Aristotle and certainly is 
derived here by Bradley not only from Aristotle but also from 
Freud. One suspects that Bradley is interested in defining Shakes- 
peare’s fictional creations in terms of almost psychological defini- 
tion, of pinning Hamlet or Othello to type, to that-kind-of-man- 
who. And though Granville-Barker is a good deal less interested 
in such generalization, his own concepts of character certainly in- 
sist on seeing the Shakespearean hero as a conceivable human 
being, as recognizable in everyday life. His prefaces to Hamlet, for 
example, demonstrate little else. 

Now reaction against such analysis is perfectly understandable. 
When Bradley or Granville-Barker are criticized as too interested 
in “character” one tends to agree, but this doesn’t mean that their 
critical assumptions can be dismissed altogether. It is all too easy 
to dismiss the importance of character when one insists on making 
it some consistent explanation of human action determined by 
some psychology of humors or of Freud. It is equally easy to dis- 
miss such a term when it is defined as “similar to someone we 
might meet.” God knows no Elizabethan ever met Macbeth’s porter 
or Falstaff any more than you or I might meet Willy Loman or 
Kowalski. Admittedly the surface details of Loman or Kowalski 
like the details of Falstaff and the porter seem to insist on some 
whole connection between the fictional creation and the real walk- 
ing fact, but the likeness stops there. One can speak of types if he 
wishes in all four cases, but past that, one must stop. Actually he 
must stop a great deal sooner with Loman and Kowalski (even 
today) than with the porter and Falstaff. The latter two have an 
isolated aspect of humanity which is in some way similar to an 
isolated bit of you or me, but the very isolation of it, the singleness 
of that facet makes any total connection with you or me impossible. 
We are infinitely more complex than Falstaff. It is one of the rea- 
sons we are so difficult to understand completely and Falstaff so 
possible. We are a complex of thousands of attitudes, Falstaff and 
Loman are a complex of comparatively few. 

As a consequence it is only when one talks about character in 
a very limited sense that such comparisons to real human beings are 
at all valid. Loman is no more like a real, whole traveling sales- 
man than Cuchulain in A Hawk’s Well is like a real adventurer. 
Willy’s desire for success, as delineated in Death of a Salesman, like 
Cuchulain’s desire for immortality, is an isolated motive of human 
action that has been so isolated in order to be seen, to be under- 
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stood. Real human beings do not act in either such isolated situ- 
ations or with such isolated motivations. 

The point of this apparent digression is to attempt to make clear 
what character is—to suggest that it is a complex of closely related 
attitudes so put together not to create a whole human being but to 
make clear some limited aspect of human motivation. Now any 
such aspect of our daily life is fair game for the dramatist whether 
it is one that appears regularly, commonly, in our daily inter- 
course, or only rarely, in our most private moments. Nor is he 
limited to some kind of positive activity. He may well deal with 
reverie, with dreams, which are after all as much a part of what 
motivates us as a desire for lunch. Obviously some human con- 
cerns are going to be harder to illustrate than others, and some may 
be virtually impossible to dramatize at all. (I think specifically of 
the kind of inner change in faith in Eliot’s Thomas a Beckett.) No 
one of them, however, is more “symbolic” than any other; and 
strangely enough in Yeats’ case, as Mr. Peacock points out in his 
The Poet in the Theatre, none of the attitudes he works with are im- 
possible of dramatization. On the contrary, they are often highly 
dramatic. The problem is the method of dramatization. 


If one wishes to get away from character and means by character 
the man on the street, the commonplace pedestrian soul he sees too 
much of every day, well and good. But in doing this if one denies 
any sense of character in the sense I have here defined it, he will 
find himself speaking without a context, and the attitude he wishes 
to suggest may not be communicated at all. The problem of putting 
that lyrical moment, that “unmixed passion,” into some kind of 
context to which one can react still exists, is still the dramatist’s 
problem. He need not concern himself with real people, but he 
must finally, I think, give us some kind of real or conceivable atti- 
tude. Furthermore, and it is in this that we have drama rather than 
poetry, that attitude must be put in conflict with other attitudes, 
must in part be defined by seeing it in such conflict. Falstaff and 
Loman are understood (just as Oedipus is) by seeing them in con- 
flict with a Hal, with a next door neighbor (or with a chorus, a 
Creon, a Tiresias). These attitudes one calls character are clarified 
by what they work against, as well of course as by what they sup- 
port, but in no case can they be simply presented undefined and 
create any kind of dramatic interest. For that matter I would won- 
der if it were possible to create lyric interest in such a case. 

Let us look for a moment at how this works in a Noh play, that 
highly formal, highly unreal artistic form that so intrigued Yeats. 
Here is the opening of Kumasaka by Zenshiky Ujimobu in a trans- 
lation by Arthur Waley. All of the anti-realistic devices that so 
intrigued Yeats are here—the dancers, the singers, the actors who 
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in their movements might well have looked like marionettes. The 
mixture is as “unrealistic” as anything Yeats ever wrote, and yet 
note how two carefully contrasted attitudes working on each 
other create an excitement, not only create it, but define it. 


PRIEST: These weary feet that found the World 
Too sad to walk in, whither 
Oh whither shall wandering lead them? 
I am a priest from the capital. I have never seen the 
East country, and now I am minded to go there on pilgrimage. 
(He describes the journey, walking slowly round the stage.) 
Over the mountains, down the Omi road by a foam 
flecked stream; 
And through the woods of Awazu. 
Over the long bridge of Seta 
Heavily my footfall clangs. 
In the bamboo-woods of Noji I await the dawn. 
There where the morning dew lies thick, over the 
Greenfield Plain, 
Green in name only—for the leaves are red with 
autumn— 
In evening sunshine to the village of Akasaka I am 
come! 

KUMASAKA: (It is convenient to call him this, but he is the ghost 

of Kumasaka, appearing in the guise of a priest!) 
Hey, you priest, I have something to say to you! 

PRIEST: What is it you would say to me? 

KUMASAKA: Today is someone’s birthday. I beg of you to pray for 
the salvation of his soul. 

PRIEST: I have left the World, and it is my business now to say 
such prayers; but of whom am I to think when I 
pray? 

KUMASAKA: There is no need to know his name. He is buried in 
that tomb over there, among the rushes to this side 
of the pine-tree. It is because he cannot get free 
that he needs your prayers. 

PRIEST: No, no; it will not do. I cannot pray for him unless I 
know his name. 

KUMASAKA: Pray, none the less. For it is written, “All the creatures 
of the world shall be profited. There shall be no 
distinction.” 

PRIEST: From the dying and being born. 

KUMASAKA: Deliver him, oh deliver him! 
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CHORUS: For he that taketh a prayer unto himself 
Even though his name be not named, if he receive 
it gladly, 
Is the owner of the prayer. 
Was not promise made to the trees of the field, 
To the soil of the land? Though the heart that prays 
marks no name upon the prayer, 
Yet shall it be heard. 
KUMASAKA: Then come back to my cottage with me and pass the 
night there. 
PRIEST: I will come. 


These are not characters of which we say “How well that man is 
realized, I should know him were I to meet him in the street.” Nor 
does the chorus, the setting, the mixture of prose and poetry, sug- 
gest some kind of usual realism. And yet we are not confused as 
to the attitudes of either the priest or Kumasaka—nor how they 
develop and change. The quotation opens with a restful poetic 
description. Regardless of what kind of chanting one may wish 
to use in production, the words themselves suggest the priest who 
has “left the world” just as surely as the sudden interruption of 
Kumasaka “Hey, you priest,” suggests an irritation within this 
world, of rather striking contrast. We are prepared for the priest’s 
later annunciation of what he himself is, just as certainly as we are 
prepared for Kumasaka’s torment. There is even a calm chastise- 
ment of Kumasaka by the priest in his repetition of Kumasaka’s 
phrasing, if not his exact words, in “What is it you would say to 
me?” The excitement mounts. Kumasaka’s irritation builds up from 
his “I beg of you” in the second speech, through the curt “Pray, 
none the less,” to the repeated “Deliver him, oh deliver him.” And 
though we cannot picture his movement specifically when the 
chorus takes over for him, we are prepared for some fuller expres- 
sion of emotion, an expression that might well be delineated not 
only by words but movements as well. So, too, the sudden move- 
ment of the chorus into a more poetic expression of Kumasaka’s 
plea seems perfectly justified by the height to which the emotion 
has been brought.’ Even the final quiet conclusion of the priest’s 
“I will come” is rhythmically effective in large part because it is 
consistent with the already established lack of emotional involve- 
ment that we have seen in his earlier speeches. 

Lyric poetry most certainly has its place in the theatre, but it 
can’t simply appear in a vacuum and make sense. Hamlet is dying 
after all, and Antony is preparing to, in those short quotations 
Yeats remembers. They do not simply appear as unprepared bursts 
of language. There is a confusion here that not only exists in the 
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quoted passage but in the plays themselves. When Yeats says 
that in much tragedy, “passions and motives, one person being 
jealous, another full of love or remorse or pride or anger” take 
the place of character, one wonders what a character is for Yeats. 
One even suspects that in his disgust with the lack of poetry in 
Hauptmann and Ibsen and Galsworthy, in his flight from Mrs. 
Alving, from let us say Helen in Before Dawn or the tortured con- 
vict in Justice, those prototypes of ‘‘men on the street,” he fled from 
“love or remorse or pride or anger” as well. Simply because we do 
not say “I should know that man anywhere” when we are most 
deeply moved in a tragedy, does not mean we lose sight of human 
attitudes altogether. I am not really sure what Yeats means by 
“unmixed passion,” or the “integrity of fire,” but I am afraid that 
when they purify the human being out altogether they will operate 
neither on the stage nor on the printed page. 

In Yeats’ great lyrics we may say that the speaker we hear is too 
sophisticated for the stage, too complex to be understood clearly 
on a single aural presentation, but we do not say that we cannot 
(if we study him on the printed page) hear that speaker at all. 
It is clear enough in “Byzantium,” for example, that he cries for 
a created miracle, that handiwork, that artifice that can 
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scorn aloud 
In glory of changeless metal 
Common bird or petal 
And all complexities of mire or blood. 


Furthermore, we are told not only of the necessity of creating 
such an impossible artifice but of the ecstatic agony such a neces- 
sity creates in the creator, the ‘blood begotten spirit,” and we hear 
this excitement in the very tone in which the speaker tells us of it. 


Dying into a dance, 
An agony of trance, 
An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 


The short line, the repetition that won’t let the sentence come to an 
end, that forces one to the emotional climax in flame before he is 
allowed finally to complete the thought, all help create the artistic 
fervor that such an image creates in Yeats’ mind. There is noth- 
ing “remote, spiritual, ideal” in this poem, but something imme- 
diate and dramatic. 

Now admittedly plays are not lyric poems, but certainly one 
thing that is necessary in a play, even more perhaps than in a 
poem, is the necessity to hear speakers, contrasting speakers, who 
define our excitement by reacting in different ways to whatever 
situation the playwright is interested in considering. To define these 
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attitudes in poetry, though harder than doing it in prose, should in 
the hands of a good dramatist make for clearer, sharper definition 
of individual attitudes. And though Yeats, rebelling against an 
insensitive public, may rebel against Shakespeare because his art 
was “public, now resounding and declamatory, now lyrical and 
subtle, but always public,” in order to create his own “elegance and 
subtlety” geared to a more sophisticated ear, he cannot carry that 
rebellion so far that we are unable to hear attitudes at all and still 
have drama. For drama, as Yeats himself had said, “shows events” 
and does “not merely tell of them”; and it shows such events by 
allowing an audience to see contrasting attitudes toward them. Not 
only do Shakespeare’s plays do this but so do the Japanese Noh 
plays. When in Four Plays for Dancers such contrasts do not ap- 
pear in the language of the characters the basis of the spoken play 
is gone. 

Let me examine in this regard At the Hawk’s Well, a play that 
Mr. Peacock, for example, in his essay on Yeats in The Poet in the 
Theatre, feels is one of the strongest, a play that “presents a feel- 
ing that is a substantial, gripping experience,” “intense life.” He 
goes on to say that ‘“‘only the object, the thing-to-be-attained is re- 
mote and elusive. Irrealities are symbols that evoke a reality.” And 
while I hope to show why I disagree with this evaluation, I am only 
too ready to admit that there is no doubt as to what “reality” Yeats 
is trying to create in the play. The experience he is dealing with 
is understandable and perfectly good dramatic material. 

The action concerns Cuchulain’s attempt to gain immortality by 
drinking from the fabled Hawk’s well. As he approaches the well 
he meets an old man who has spent his life waiting, unsuccessfully, 
for the well to give water that he may drink, but when the water 
runs he is always asleep. As the two men wait, the woman who 
guards the well gives a cry of a hawk, the signal that the water 
is to flow. She rises and turns her gaze on Cuchulain, a gaze that 
frightens the old man who covers his head and apparently falls 
asleep. Cuchulain, however, challenges her look, is not afraid, 
though she be “bird, woman or witch,” but her dance captivates 
him, the “madness lays hold upon him,” and he follows the hawk- 
woman out as if in a dream, while the water runs in the well. 
Cuchulain returns too late to drink it, and he has nothing for his 
pains but the enmity of the hawk woman, the woman of the Sidhe, 
“the mountain witch, the unappeasable shadow,” his painful fate 
—a necessary fate for the man who seeks, who leaves “the com- 
fortable door of his house.” The musicians who open and close the 
play make the final comment, much like a Greek chorus. 


I choose a pleasant life 
Among indolent meadows; 
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Wisdom must live a bitter life. 
(They then fold up the cloth, singing) 
‘The man that I praise’ _ 
Cries out the empty well, 
‘Lives all his days 
Where a hand on the bell 
Can call the milch cows 
To the comfortable door of his house. 
Who but an idiot would praise 
Dry stones in a well?’ 


And the eternal paradox of rejecting the comfort and security one 
is given to find a non-existent comfort and security of one’s own 
has been perfectly understandably dramatized. That is, we know 
what the action is about. We know what Yeats intends. Like the 
Greek chorus in Antigone the musicians point out the safer exist- 
ence, and we expect the play itself, like Antigone, to examine on 
some terms the path of heroism. 


The verse of the early exposition of the musicians is perfectly 
straightforward. The theme of the quest and its uselessness is made 
clear in the first two stanzas of the first song. What music might do 
to them I don’t know. Mr. Dulac’s does very little for me, but the 
chant that Yeats seems to like is indicated in the verse itself. The 
rhythm is regular, not conversational, and the regular rhyme 
scheme aids this formalization of speech so that the main sense 
is not of a human being immediately involved in an action but a 
formal commentator. This song compares to the later dialogue as 
the choric odes compare to the dialogue of Greek tragedy. There 
is even a nice transition from the opening song to the First Musi- 
cian’s first speech, which, though still fairly regular verse, is never- 
theless less regular in rhythm and much less regular in rhyme. This 
difference is noticeable in each of the songs when compared to each 
of the speaking parts, until the old man enters. Suddenly the deli- 
cate formality of the introduction is broken by harsh questioning— 
questioning in blank verse to be sure, but blank verse which close- 
ly imitates speech. 

The introduction then is clear, even correctly definitive of the 
commentator’s attitude, the attitude of the uninvolved. It creates 
the kind of artificiality, the obvious fiction as opposed to the appar- 
ent fact that was of such artistic importance to Yeats. Secondly, 
and certainly as important, we are being introduced to the action 
itself—its meaning and the necessary antecedent exposition one 
might call setting. We have not only a well, guarded by an old, 
apparently stupid (“her eyes know nothing”) woman, but an old 
man who has devoted his life to “watching by his well these fifty 
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years.” What the man, the woman, the well precisely represent we 
expect the drama to tell us—certainly we don’t expect an answer 
in the introduction. Yet we are given hints as to what we might 
discover about each of them. The well is “choked up and dry,” for 
example, and yet a man with some remnants at least of intelligence, 
perhaps of something admirable at any rate (‘“Pallor of an ivory 
face,/Its lofty dissolute air”), has devoted his life to attending it. 
The implication is that it has been a fruitless vigil (“What were 
his life soon done!/Would he lose by that or win?), but one has 
enough interest in the kind of man described to wonder why he has 
attempted it. We expect then in the body of the play some examina- 
tion of this paradox, this vigil which is stupid and yet of conse- 
quence. And it is here that we are disappointed. 

The language becomes more conversational, more “characteris- 
tic,” less obviously verse. The first speech of the old man even sug- 
gests (though only slightly) the crochitiness of old age, the rough 
tongue that Cuchulain is to comment on when he meets him. But 
after this speech, with its hints of a kind of attitude toward this 
vigil, the language changes. It becomes formal again, objective, 
distant. The youthful Cuchulain’s first speech suggests almost a 
pedant: 

Then speak to me, 
For youth is not more patient than old age; 
And though I have trod the rocks for half a day 
I cannot find what I am looking for. 


The excessive correctness of that second line, the “trod” of the 
third, do not suggest the bold adventurer who trusts to luck which 
Cuchulain claims to be, but a careful soul who picks and chooses, 
at least his words, with almost too much care. Nor is the crochiti- 
ness of the old man continued. There may be some humor in the 
following but hardly a rough tongue matching the “barbarous 
spot.” 
If I may judge by the gold 
On head and feet and glittering in your coat, 
You are not of those who hate the living world. 


Wry, perhaps, but hardly rough. And the language continues to be 
formal, precise, and unilluminating. 


YOUNG MAN 


You should be native here, for that rough tongue 
Matches the barbarous spot. You can, it may be, 
Lead me to what I seek, a well wherein 

Three hazels drop their nuts and withered leaves, 
And where a solitary girl keeps watch 
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Among grey boulders. He who drinks, they say, 
Of that miraculous water lives forever. 


OLD MAN 
And are there not before your eyes at the instant 
Grey boulders and a solitary girl 
And three stripped hazels? 


And so it continues with the information given us stripped of 
whatever meaning it might have to the speaker. The speakers are 
the same. The young man who searches, the old who waits, be- 
come a single similar voice, divorced from the action it comments 
on, removed from concern. As a consequence no action has defini- 
tion. When we hear the youth’s “I will face them,” his decision to 
confront the hawk-woman and whatever she represents, we nod 
our heads in agreement and still ask, so? Nothing has been clari- 
fied; nothing has been discussed. That complex of attitudes that 
create a point of view is so carefully avoided that we have no idea 
of what the hints of conflict suggested in the introduction and con- 
clusion have come to. 


It would seem that the old man is an aged Cuchulain for he says: 


I came like you 
When young in body and in mind, and blown 
By what had seemed to me a lucky sail. 


But he had learned, he says, the foolishness of such a vigil. Yet he 
urges Cuchulain away from the well not because the vigil is foolish 
but because he still believes he will taste the immortal liquid. 
Which way are we to take him? Is he sincere or hypocritical? Is he 
Cuchulain grown old or another attitude altogether? There is much 
to suggest he is the former (the similar language perhaps and his 
own words) yet there is much to suggest he is not. He cannot face 
the hawk-woman. Why? Has he ever faced her as Cuchulain does 
now or has he always been afraid? One doesn’t know. He at one 
point urges Cuchulain to go, yet at the end urges him to stay. Why 
has he changed his mind? Because he has been deluded by the 
well’s flow again? This is not new. He has been deluded often, 
what makes this time different? Is it different? Is he now ready to 
give up his vigil, or is this but a momentary lapse in his commit- 
ment? 

And what of Cuchulain? He comes a naive, impatient young man 
who says he trusts to luck. He is angry (he says—one cannot hear 
this)to have to wait, fearless of anything he meets. This is what 
he apparently arrives as; and to our confusion this is what he 
leaves as. He goes to fight the dancers (whatever they may repre- 
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sent) with much the same spirit (in so far as one can tell) as he 
came to seek the well. What has the search been for him? What has 
he learned from it? What is the importance to Cuchulain of the 
event here dramatized? He comes impatiently and fearlessly—he 
goes with equal impatience and fearlessness. The musicians sug- 
gest that he is foolish to seek. Perhaps. But what in the play 
defines his foolishness? Should he have stayed with the “milch 
cows’? Should he have stayed with the old man to wait for the 
well to flow? This is what he came for—why does he leave? What 
is there in this fight that makes it more or less important than any 
other? Why must he pursue it? Is he still a naif? Or has he become 
something more? ' 

Such contradictory hints and attitudes in each voice are not 
clarified in language that tells us where we are, whom we are 
hearing, and what that hearing is worth. The most dramatic 
moment in the play is done in dance. We learn nothing from the 
dialogue between old man and youth except that from the well a 
precious liquid occasionally flows. This information could have 
been given us by the musicians. We seem to have a carefully writ- 
ten introduction, a carefully written conclusion, and a libretto for 
dancer in between, which for some reason was written in blank 
verse. This verse, unlike the language of the Noh play, or of Yeats’ 
own “Byzantium,” never clarifies the conflict that is suggested in 
the introduction and assumed in the conclusion. 

The problem in the other plays is similar, I think. In Dreaming 
of the Bones and The Only Jealousy of Emer one again has trouble 
distinguishing between voices, in the latter, particularly between 
Emer and Eithne Inguba. Calvary is a somewhat different problem. 
The confusion here is not so much on particular voices as in the 
common referent against which those voices must operate. Each 
of the major characters is defined against the image of a heron who 
is described in the musicians’ opening song. 


FIRST MUSICIAN 
Motionless under the moon-beam, 
Up to his feathers in the stream; 
Although fish leap, the white heron 
Shivers in a dumbfounded dream. 


SECOND MUSICIAN 
God has not died for the white heron. 


THIRD MUSICIAN 
Although half famished he’ll not dare 
Dip or do anything but stare 
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Upon the glittering image of a heron, 
That now is lost and now is there. 


SECOND MUSICIAN 
God has not died for the white heron. 


FIRST MUSICIAN 
But that the full is shortly gone 
And after that is crescent moon, 
It’s certain that the moon-crazed heron 
Would be but fishes’ diet soon. 


This is the description against which Christ, Lazarus, the mob, 
Judas, and the Marys must be defined. Unless we can somehow 
know the worth of this bird, some evaluation of it, all of the 
hypotheses about the central characters are left in a vacuum. We 
can make guesses only. Is it, for example, to the heron’s credit that 
God has not died for him? Does this show some sense of self-suf- 
ficiency in the bird? Or is it that his dream-like egotistic contem- 
plation of his own image makes him unworthy of God’s death? One 
tends I think to lean toward the latter interpretation, the unworthi- 
ness of the heron, yet the immediate connection with Christ who 
“dreams his passion through” makes one suspicious. Is Christ also 
unworthy? Perhaps. It would not be unlikely in Yeats. And yet 
we are still confronted with the last song of the two musicians in 
which the birds, to whom God has not appeared, all seem heroic in 
their aloneness rather than selfishly, foolishly absorbed in self: 


FIRST MUSICIAN 
Lonely the sea-bird lies at her rest, 
Blown like a dawn-blenched parcel of spray 
Upon the wind, or follows her prey 
Under a great wave’s hollowing crest. 
SECOND MUSICIAN 
God has not appeared to the birds. 


THIRD MUSICIAN 
The ger-eagle has chosen his part 
In blue deep of the upper air 
Where one-eyed day can meet his stare; 
He is content with his savage heart. 
SECOND MUSICIAN 
God has not appeared to the birds. 


FIRST MUSICIAN 
But where have last year’s cygnets gone? 
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The lake is empty; why do they fling 
White wing out beside white wing? 
What can a swan need but a swan? 


SECOND MUSICIAN 
God has not appeared to the birds. 


The lonely sea bird following her prey; the eagle who has chosen 
his part, content with his savage heart; the swans who need but 
swans; all tend to focus one’s admiration on these birds, and as 
birds, certainly more clearly connected to the heron than to man. 

One is confused. Each of the central figures in the play have 
clear references to the heron. The mob, whose love without Christ 
is like a “drowned heron’s feather”; Judas who, when he planned 
Christ’s betrayal, saw only “a heron/So full of itself that it seemed 
terrified’; even Christ himself who dreams his crucifixion as the 
heron dreams, who climbs the hill to Calvary but ‘as a dreamer 
climbs,” who exists only in so far as he dreams; all of these can 
be clarified only as the heron becomes clarified. Again one is un- 
sure of the musicians’ attitude toward this bird. One cannot know 
for sure whether he is the villain or the hero of the piece. 

Any of these four plays (with the probable exception of Calvary) 
might make a ballet if the choreographer were to do with move- 
ment what Yeats does not do with words. Perhaps they might make 
little operas if some musician’s musical setting did what Yeats’ 
words do not. But we do not, I think, have plays. And even the 
argument that it is not a play “in the traditional sense” but makes 
“dramatic sense” in its music and dance is not valid when one re- 
members that there are no dance steps, no musical notes. As far 
as Yeats the dramatist is concerned there are only words, and it is 
on words that one must base his conclusions. It is very possible that 
someone with dancing talent might make a fine ballet out of At the 
Hawk’s Well, a ballet using the present introduction and conclusion 
to explain the conflict, but this would only demonstrate the super- 
fluity of the words that make up the body of the play. 

Such a demonstration would very likely not have bothered Yeats. 
He has a surprising disinterest in his own dramatic language some- 
times, particularly in relation to these four plays. In rewriting 
The Only Jealousy of Emer for a public presentation he had said: 


I rewrote the play not only to fit it for such a stage but 
to free it from abstraction and confusion. I have retold the 
story in prose which I have tried to make very simple, and 
left imaginative suggestion to dancers, singers, musicians. 
I have left the words of the opening and closing lyrics 
unchanged, for sung to modern music in the modern way 
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they suggest strange patterns to the ear without obtruding 
upon it their difficult, irrelevant words. 


Again one feels a kind of frustration, because he is certain that 
the kind of criticism he is leveling at Yeats could only create a 
bemused smile. As he had said in a note on Four Plays for Dancers 
when they were first produced: 


In writing these little plays I know that I was creating 
something which could only fully succeed in a civilization 
very unlike ours. I think they should be written for some 
country where all classes share in a half-mythological, 
half-philosophical folk-belief which the writer and his 
small audience lift into a new subtlety. All my life I have 
longed for such a country, and always found it quite im- 
possible to write without having such a belief in its real 
existence as a child has in that of the wooden birds, beasts, 
and persons of his toy Noah’s Ark. 


Certainly such a statement accounts for our confusion in reading 
these plays, for we do not after all share a “half-mythological, half- 
philosophical folk-belief”; but one wonders if even this equipment 
would save us from what Yeats himself calls “abstraction and con- 
fusion.” When words are only “difficult and irrelevant,” are only to 
suggest “strange patterns to the ear,’”’ one wonders why words are 
used at all. Yeats had once said: 


If one has not fine construction, one has not drama, but 
if one has not beautiful or powerful and individual speech, 
one has not literature. 


It is precisely because of this lack of ‘individual speech” that his 
four plays for dancers fail. 


NOTE 


' According to Waley, the chorus is used to speak for a character 
when he dances, as well as comment on the action. 


is 


Fuenteovejuna: 
Form And Meaning 


By JOAQUIN CASALDUERO' 


One of the leading Spanish scholars of the past hundred years, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, had this to say of Fuenteovejuna: “Peribaiiez 
and El mejor alcalde, el rey. . . have to do with personal justice 
or private vengeance. In Fuente Ovejuna what we witness is the 
vengeance of a whole town; there is no individual protagonist; 
there is no hero but the demos, the town council of Fuente Ove- 
juna: when the Royal power intervenes, it is only to sanction and 
consolidate the revolutionary deed. There is no more democratic 
play in the whole Castilian theatre” (Vol. V, p. 198).* “A drama 
which is reality itself, brutal and throbbing, but magnified and 
exalted by the historical genius of the poet... . In Fuente Ovejuna 
the soul of the people found expression without danger, thanks to 
the happy state of political unconsciousness in which the poet and 
his public lived. If a new play like this were produced today, it 
would create a problem of public order, which might perhaps lead 
to shooting in the streets. Such is the fire, the vigor, the revolu- 
tionary power of this play; entirely inoffensive in Lope, but which, 
transported to another place and time, explains the enthusiasm of 
the Russian revolutionaries. . . . In this play we find depicted 
in the liveliest colors an orgy of popular vengeance and a furious 
demagogic saturnalia” (p. 199). “A play which symbolizes an 
alliance between the monarchy and the people” (p. 201). “Liberty 
has transformed yesterday’s wretched serfs into heroes” (p. 202). 
“The love story is not the dominating element, nor did the author 
wish it to be: the atrocities committed by the Commander were 
sufficient to transform the pastoral Arcadia into an inferno. .. . 
There is much to applaud in this play, or rather, almost every- 
thing is excellent” (pp. 203-204). 


Menéndez y Pelayo approaches Lope’s play with the ideology 
of his time—“demos,” “the revolutionary deed,” “democratic,” 
“reality itself, brutal and throbbing,” “soul of the people, speaking 
through the mouth of Lope,” “a problem of public order,” “shoot- 
ing in the streets,” “the fire, the vigor, the revolutionary power,” 
“the Russian revolutionaries,” “the orgy of popular vengeance,” 
“a furious demagogic saturnalia,” “alliance between the monarchy 
and the people,” “liberty transforming serfs into heroes’”—and 
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fixes its form, forcing it to appear to us as the struggle of a towns- 
people seeking their freedom. Even today those who read Fuente- 
ovejuna feel this political emotion, just as there are still today those 
who speak of anachronisms when they study the so-called his- 
torical plays of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The only 
anachronism, however, is in using this vocabulary in order to take 
possession of Lope’s poetry. The conflict between this nineteenth- 
century sensibility and Lope’s play is so great that a man of Menén- 
dez y Pelayo’s literary erudition can find no other way to bridge 
the gap than to drag the playwright off to a political Arcadia, the 
playwright and his contemporaries: “the happy state of political 
unconsciousness in which the poet and his public lived.” 


The play is there, and the reader or spectator interprets it ac- 
cording to the preoccupations, anxieties and emotions of his own 
times. This is permissible, especially when we are dealing with 
the theatre. Actors and audience, critics and readers, do not deform 
the work of the past: what they do is give it timeliness. With their 
political, social and esthetic feelings or ideals they give an old 
work a present-day value. We can easily imagine with what demo- 
cratic delight and with what conservative fear Menéndez y Pelayo 
must have read Fuenteovejuna in his study. How it would frighten 
him to find himself drawn by the strength of the demos, and how 
relieved his spirit would be to see this overflowing stream channel- 
ed into the ocean of monarchy. And the monarchy is conceived of 
in a very regenerative way, as “the iron sceptre of the Catholic 
Monarchs” (p. 201). 

To this modern way of looking at Lope’s play in Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s time, a way which still persists today, we must oppose a 
seventeenth-century conception; we must attempt to reéstablish 
the proper “accentuation” of Fuenteovejuna; we must reintegrate 
the lines of the composition into the seventeenth-century design. 
This must be done not because of any archeological zeal, but be- 
cause we today have a different way of feeling beauty. It is not a 
matter of invalidating one dramatic form by setting up against it 
another which we consider more exact. It is not precisely a prob- 
lem of exactness, but of beauty; or, more precisely, it is a prob- 
lem of exactness because it is one of beauty. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
in order to give a democratic form to Fuenteovejuna, has to make 
all kinds of reservations in respect to Lope: he tells us that the 
poet could not wish to attack the Military Orders, and that the 
political problem created by them in the fifteenth century was 
not vital in Lope’s time; he adds that Lope described those earlier 
times “with a certain political feeling made up of instinct and senti- 
ment, and without any ulterior motive, which in his time would 
have been impertinent” (p. 203). It is impossible to take the play 
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as a democratic work; in this we are in agreement with Menéndez 
y Pelayo. He, however, feels the dramatic conflict to be a struggle 
of the people to free itself from a tyrant, while we see the origin 
of the dramatic force of the play, its form and its beauty, in an- 
other conflict, one which, moreover, allows us to explain Fuente- 
ovejuna within the period in which it was written. 

The plot is usually related as follows: Don Fernando Gomez de 
Guzman, High Commander of the Order of Calatrava, commits all 
kinds of excesses in the town which he holds in trust from the 
Order, Fuenteovejuna. He maltreats the men and seduces the 
women. Being enamored of a peasant girl, Laurencia, he attempts 
to take her by force, but meets opposition from Frondoso, a peasant. 
On the day of Laurencia’s and Frondoso’s wedding, the Commander 
has Frondoso taken prisoner and Laurencia carried off to his house. 
She escapes and succeeds in rousing all the townspeople, both men 
and women, to take vengeance on the Commander for his abuses. 
The townspeople kill their feudal Lord, the King and Queen order 
justice done, and in spite of torture no one informs against the 
leaders of the rebellion. The King and Queen are obliged to pardon 
the townspeople and they also pardon the Master of Calatrava, 
who, on the advice of the Commander, had taken sides against the 
Catholic Monarchs in favor of Juana la Beltraneja and had taken 
possession of Ciudad Real. 

This résumé is correct, and yet it does not give the slightest idea 
of the play. The decision of the townspeople and their heroism 
under torture attract all the dramatic force of the play, but we 
should not distort these moments by making them lead up to a con- 
flict which is political in nature. 

One more warning. In the unfortunate pages of the great Men- 
éndez y Pelayo, we should not give any importance to the words: 
“There is much to applaud in this play, or rather, almost every- 
thing is excellent.” This kind of sentence seems perfectly clear and 
yet I confess I do not understand it. But when it refers to Lope 
one knows what it means: it refers to the accepted notion that 
there is no play of Lope’s, however bad, which does not have some 
good in it, and no play is so good that it does not have some bad in it. 
Fuenteovejuna, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, would fall in the 
second group, those of which “almost everything is excellent.” 
Perhaps in his day this was a discovery which meant something; 
today it is a commonplace which, besides meaning nothing, de- 
notes excessive intellectual laziness or great mental rigidity in the 
person who uses it. 

No; Lope has produced perfect plays, plays in which there is 
not the slightest trace of slackening, plays in which all the elements 
fuse in the inner necessity of the rhythm which the poet has found, 
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plays in which nothing is lacking and nothing is superfluous. 
Fuenteovejuna belongs to this group cf plays; it is not a product 
of the “workshop”; it belongs to the group of plays in which every- 
thing is excellent. 


Ces oeuvres d’art achevées ou il n’y a pas une seule 
touche qui soit isolée, ou chaque partie tour a tour recoit 
des autres sa raison d’étre comme elle leur impose la 
sienne. MARCEL PROUST 


Fuenteovejuna opens, in redondilla form (octosyllabic lines 
rhyming abba), with the Commander at the Master of Calatrava’s 
house, much annoyed at the Master’s delay in receiving him. The 
theme of courtesy is presented insistently:* “There are those who 
advise him to shun courtesy.” “. . . Courtesy is the key with 
which to open good will; and to incur enmity, stupid discourtesy.” 
“If a discourteous man knew how everyone abhors him. . . any 
man, rather than be such, would sooner die.” “. . . They call dis- 
courtesy folly between equals, because between unequals it is a 
mark of tyranny... .” “The obligation imposed by the sword which 
he girt on. . . was enough to teach him courtesy.” 

The theme of courtesy continues after the arrival of the Master, 
until the point at which the conversation turns to the war; at this 
point there is a change to narrative style, and the redondillas are 
replaced by the romance form (octosyllabic lines with assonance 
in alternate lines, the same assonance holding all through the 
romance). The rhyming vowels in this romance are a-o. Addressing 
the Master, don Rodrigo Téllez Girdén, in a 72-line narration, the 
Commander urges him to side with the Girones, his own family, 
in favor of doha Juana, and to seize Ciudad Real, which is fighting 
for dofia Isabel. At the end of the romance there is a return to the 
redondillas and the dialogue: the Master is convinced that he 
should take Ciudad Real; he asks the Commander where he is 
living, and, with the latter’s answer, the name of Fuenteovejuna 
appears. 

With the appearance of the name the first scene ends—romance 
framed in redondillas; with the name two peasant girls come onto 
the scene—Fuenteovejuna—continuing a dialogue begun some time 
before. Pascuala (in redondillas) tells Laurencia that the Com- 
mander has left town, and shows surprise (‘“Well, by my faith, I 
thought that when I told you this, it would cause you more grief’’) 
that Laurencia should be pleased and should wish never to see don 
Fernando again. Laurencia rejects don Fernando because, being a 
peasant girl, she knows she cannot marry a nobleman. (“Could I 
marry him?” “No.” “Then I condemn the infamy.”) Many of the 
village lasses have already allowed themselves to be seduced by 
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don Fernando; Laurencia is determined that the same thing shall 
not happen to her, but Pascuala answers: “It will be a miracle if 
you escape his hand.” 

This is the conflict of the play: to escape his hand, that woman 
should escape the trap set for her by man. The natural reaction is 
to yield; the extraordinary, the miracle, is not to let oneself be 
caught by passion, because, just as Faust besieged Marguerite, so 
don Fernando besieges Laurencia. His servants have dazzled the 
simple peasant girl by showing her a bodice, a string of beads, a 
headdress. They have spoken words to her—describing the riches 
and power of their lord?—talking of passionate love?—-which have 
filled her with fear; but she is sure of herself, sure that she will 
be victorious. 


LAURENCIA: They said so many things to me, of Fernando, 
their lord, that they filled me with fear; but their 
words shall not have power to vanquish my will. 

PASCUALA: Where did they talk with you? 

LAURENCIA: Down by the brook. . . . 


And Laurencia immediately sings the praises of the simple life, 
the praise of the village, which she values more highly “than all 
the wiles, with their love and their persistence, that those rascals 
possess, for all they want, after bringing us grief, is to meet the 
night with pleasure and to greet the morning with annoyance.” 
Pascuala joins Laurencia in expressing her distrust of men, and the 
first movement of this scene comes to an end: 


LAURENCIA: Never trust a single one. 
PASCUALA: Just what I say, Laurencia. 


The will to conquer of this first section is followed by an in- 
genious second movement in the hands of three peasant lads—one 
of them, Frondoso, in love with Laurencia, and desirous of marry- 
ing her—who come onto the scene arguing about love. The arbiters 
of the discussion will naturally be the peasant girls, who for this 
purpose must be transformed into ladies. 

The Baroque is not only capable of making this transformation,‘ 
but of using it to introduce a new theme, which halts the debate 
and creates a dramatic tempo in opposition to the dialogue or nar- 
rative tempo; in its turn, this new theme is foreshadowed when the 
delights of the village were praised. 


FRONDOSO: God keep you, fair ladies. 
LAURENCIA: “Ladies” you call us, Frondoso? 


FRONDOSO: We wish to be in style: Call the Bachelor a 
Master, the blind man, one-eyed. .. . 
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LAURENCIA: Yonder in the city, Frondoso, they are called 
by courtesy in this wise; and by my faith, there is 
another more rigorous and worse vocabulary on dis- 
courteous tongues. 


FRONDOSO: I’d like you to explain it. 


LAURENCIA: Just the opposite of the other: They call the 
grave man annoying... . 


Contempt for the City completes the classic theme. In place of 
the passive type of presentation typical of the Renaissance, the 
theme is here vitalized by incorporation into the action of the play 
and at the same time separated from the praise of the Village. 
Moreover it is made to arise out of a point of courtesy with a social 
allusion which is very clear but which serves to outline the Com- 
mander, whose figure is defining itself as passionate love opposed 
to chaste love, and sensuality, vice, city opposed to purity, virtue, 
village. 

As the ingenious dialogue on urban courtesy ends—a dialogue 
which has permitted two of the principal characters, Laurencia 
and Frondoso, to be joined by their speeches in the public’s atten- 
tion (“I’ll bet the priest threw on the salt by the fistful when she 
was baptized,” emphasizes the gracioso, as Laurencia speaks her 
part)—the debate on love begins. Natural love, which is egotistic 
because it wishes only to satisfy its own desires, is opposed to 
Platonic love, the love which adores the virtue in the beloved. And 
if the first section of this action prepared us to witness a miraculous 
action, now Laurencia, a simple, witty peasant girl, who has af- 
firmed energetically her will to escape from the snares of passion, 
emerges from the heated atmosphere of the debate on love with 
the heroic gesture of an ideal being: 


MENGO: Are you in love? 
LAURENCIA: With my own honor. 


The debate ends, as such debates do, without coming to a con- 
clusion, and with the arrival of Flores. He and Ortuno are the 
Commander’s servants, and the play opened with a conversation 
between them and their lord. In this very scene Laurencia has 
called Flores a procurer, and as he enters now, to begin the third 
movement of the second scene, Frondoso says, “This man is a 
servant of the Commander’s.” Flores remains in complete submis- 
sion to his role. With the entrance of the servant the redondilla 
changes to the romance form, and the epic theme reappears. The 
romance (in e-e) sings of the brave deeds of the Master and the 
Commander at the taking of Cuidad Real. The epic verse accom- 
panies the Commander onto the scene; he enters with a group of 
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people and with music. The letrilla (a short-lined verse set to 
music) is followed by the terza rima of the triumph and the hom- 
age of the vassals. In the hendecasyllabic verses of the terza rima 
the theme of the City and the Village reappears briefly: 


As part of our gift we bring a hundred pairs of capons 
and hens which have. made widowers of their cocks in all 
the villages around. Here we have no arms nor horses to 
offer, nor trappings embroidered in pure gold, unless the 
love of your vassals be hold. 


With the conclusion. of the epic theme there is a return to the 
love theme, and with it to the redondillas. 

The musicians and the accompanying group withdraw, leaving 
the Commander, with his two servants, and the two peasant girls, 
Pascuala and Laurencia. The Commander addresses himself to the 
girls, urging them to enter his house, and ordering the servants 
to make them obey; then he withdraws. The servants do not suc- 
ceed in detaining the girls, who go off. The servants remain alone, 
fearful because they have not fulfilled the wishes of their lord. 

The second scene encircles the epic theme with the love theme; 
the redondillas again frame the romance, but the latter is embel- 
lished with the letrilla and the terza rima. 

At the end of the second scene, we see put into action—in a 
very rapid and tempered form—the affirmation made by Laurencia 
at the beginning of the same scene. The scene ends with Lau- 
rencia’s refusal to follow the Commander’s servants, and with the 
gradual departure of the actors. 

Little by little the scene comes to an end, little by little the action 
concludes, little by little the stage is closed in. The gradual with- 
drawal of the actors is a finale, a “curtain.” 

The first two scenes of the play, consisting of 634 lines, form a 
sort of act in themselves, serving as an introduction to the play. 
First to be presented is the epic theme, which is the background 
against which the action is set, then appears the motif of courtesy 
which is given enough importance to make it function in the love 
theme, thus giving heroic stature to the figure of Laurencia. Fem- 
inine heroism—the heroism of the will—is depicted with great 
sobriety and decision, in contrast to the brilliance accorded to mas- 
culine heroism: romance as preparation, letrilla as nimbus, terza 
rima as homage, and the stage filled with actors. 

The introductory character of both scenes is toned down not 
only by showing the subject in action, but also, and chiefly, by 
omitting the pause between this part and the real beginning of the 
play, which takes place in the next scene, the third, in the presence 
of the Catholic Monarchs. 
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Isabella and Ferdinand are conversing in redondillas when the 
arrival of two aldermen from Ciudad Real is announced. One alder- 
man relates in romance how the Master of Calatrava took posses- 
sion of the city, but the figure of the Commander stands out: 


He took possession, in short; but he would not have 
succeeded in doing so, had not Fernan Gomez given him 
orders, aid and counsel. 


And immediately the Commander is described in Fuenteovejuna: 


KING: Where is Fernan Gomez now? 

FIRST ALDERMAN: In Fuenteovejuna, I think. . . . There, 
with more liberty than we can describe, he holds his 
subjects far removed from all contentment. 


But it is not Fuenteovejuna nor the Commander that matter; 
returning to the redondilla form—romance framed in redondillas— 
the Monarchs make the necessary arrangements for Ciudad Real to 
be reconquered. 

One line—‘orders, aid and counsel’—and the stanzaic move- 
ment—redondillas, romance, redondillas—reproduce the first scene, 
the one which serves as background, the struggle between the 
Order of Calatrava and the Monarchy. A struggle which is second- 
ary in the play, but which plays a primary role as background: 
that is why it causes the Commander to be present, without the 
Monarchs’ conceding him their attention. This reminder, however, 
prepares the rapid passage to the fourth and final scene of the first 
act, which takes place in the meadow of Fuenteovejuna. 


LAURENCIA: When I was half-way through wringing the 
clothes I decided, bold Frondoso, in order not to cause 
talk, to come away from the brook. 


This is not the village stream, where the peasant women go to 
wash their clothes; it is the stream of Jove, where woman is sought 
out by man, where the Commander’s servants used to go to talk 
to her about their lord (“Where did they talk with you?” “Down 
by the brook.”). Laurencia continues: 


I decided to say, in answer to your audacity, that the 
whole town is talking about how you look at me and I look 
at you, and all of them have their eyes on us. And since 
you are one of those lads that make a mark, lively. . . 
in the whole place there is not a lass or a lad in meadow or 
thicket who does not affirm that we are already as one, 
and all await the day. .. . 


The whole town is awaiting the same thing that Frondoso wants: 
that the blessing of the Church join lad and lass in matrimony. All 
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Fuenteovejuna will kill the Commander; but before that the whole 
town makes its appearance. We must take into account this whole 
of the first act in order to arrive at the explosion of the dénoue- 
ment. This dialogue of love and decorum is interrupted by the pres- 
ence of the Commander, who scarcely gives Frondoso time to hide. 


The Commander arrives with all the poetic adornment of one 
who is suffering the passion of love. He is stalking a roe deer; the 
hunter does not catch up with the animal, but he does find the 
beautiful maiden who is tormenting him. To her he speaks, stam- 
mering all his desire. The verbal pursuit is rapid, dominant; 
Laurencia feels herself caught; she can still make a move, but 
it is useless, the hunter is already divesting himself of his weapons 

. . which Frondoso snatches up in order to deserve Laurencia. 
Laurencia escapes and the two men remain face to face: 


COMMANDER: Oh, a curse upon the foolish man who un- 
girds his sword! 


Once more Gothic poetics® sustain the figure of the Commander 
to show us in a Baroque manner natural man, simple man, the man 
of the village, the ideal peasant of the seventeenth century opposed 
to the vanquished nobleman, the man of the big city. The three 
dialogues—Laurencia and Frondoso, the Commander and Lau- 
rencia, Frondoso and the Commander—are carried on in romance, 
the form which has been reserved for the theme of war, and which 
now gives to the theme of love—honest love first, then passionate 
love, and finally the struggle of the two different lovers—an epic 
tone. 

This fourth scene, with which the first act ends, is as rapid as it 
is clean of line. The dramatic conflict has been stated with inten- 
sity and the three principal figures have been set forth in sharp re- 
lief. For the protagonist is not the whole town. Fuenteovejuna pre- 
sents the vibrant shock of the Christian tragedy of passionate love. 
The woman is the apex of the triangle and the two men of differing 
heart are the base: Laurencia, who escapes; Frondoso, who has 
saved her; and the Commander, the only one remaining on the 
scene who, after having been near death, utters wild threats be- 
cause of the offense done him. 

Between the first act and the second there is a long pause. The 
second act begins in such a way as to make us forget, in the slow- 
moving hendecasyllables of its octavas reales (hendecasyllabic 
octaves rhyming abababcc), the dramatic heights to which we had 
been raised by the preceding romance. 


Two peasants, Laurencia’s father Esteban and an alderman, in 
the town square of Fuenteovejuna, are talking about the crops and 
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the poor prospects for the season. It will be well not to remove 
the reserve of grain from the public granary. 
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ALDERMAN: I have always been, after all, of this mind, to 
govern the town in peace. 

ESTEBAN: Let us make supplication to this end to Fernan 
Gomez. 


“In peace,” “supplication,” tranquility, calm, prudence, the ironic 
experience of old age (“And after all, whether we sow or not, the 
year will end with December.”), are making themselves felt, when 
the licenciate Leonelo arrives with another peasant. They talk of 
Salamanca, of printing, of the world of spoken culture, now so long 
past, and of the world of books. Lope puts in a momentary appear- 
ance on the stage to speak scornfully of his competitors and col- 
leagues: 


Others, moved by base envy, wrote down their foolish 
nonsense and, under the name of the person they detested, 
sent it in printed form throughout the world. 


No one and everyone is the target for his shaft. The literary 
theme of culture, and the equally literary theme of envy, are classi- 
cal themes revived in this period, lyric themes that are dreamed 
about in the world of the Golden Age. But they are full of life, 
because a man suffers bowed down by knowledge, he is poisoned 
because people will not let him be the only one. In these lines of 
Leonelo’s, Lope peers out from the stage to contemplate the spec- 
tators, to see whether they are already rested from their dramatic 
emotion, whether they are sufficiently turned aside from the action. 
To distract their attention still further, he takes them all the way 
to St. Jerome and St. Augustine. Then two new characters enter: 
Juan Rojo and another peasant, and there is a quick return to the 
action. The latter is brought on in a moment: 


PEASANT: What’s the news about the Commander? Don’t 
let him upset you. 

JUAN ROJO: What a state he put Laurencia in, in the 
meadow! 

PEASANT: Was there ever one so barbarous and lascivious 
as he? May I live to see him hanged from yonder olive 
tree. 


“Barbarous” and “lascivious.”” Barbarous because he is lascivi- 
ous. Pastoral literature gave to lasciviousness the form of bar- 
barism: those savages who surprise innocent shepherdesses at the 
edge of the woods. The figures are here replaced by adjectives. 
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His entrance having been prepared by these four lines, the Com- 
mander comes on with his two servants. The scene continues in 
redondillas. The barbarous and lascivious Commander asks Lau- 
rencia’s own father to turn over his own daughter to him. The 
Commander expresses himself in a traditional metaphor, which, 
dramatically, has to shed its poetic raiment to declare itself liter- 
ally: 

COMMANDER: I should like you, on this occasion, to set him 
(your greyhound) on a hare that is constantly escap- 
ing from me by leaps and bounds. 

ESTEBAN: So I will, by Heaven. Where is she? 

COMMANDER: Yonder is your daughter. 

ESTEBAN: My daughter! 

COMMANDER: Yes. 


A sensual man asking a father to turn over his daughter to him: 
as social drama this is brutal and ugly. In the seventeenth century 
it was not taken as social but as metaphysical. The Commander is 
not a soft, sensual man: he is the very idea of lasciviousness. That 
is why he can continue his tormenting: 


COMMANDER: Scold her, alcalde, for Heaven’s sake. 
ESTEBAN: What? 
COMMANDER: She is bent on causing me grief. 


Let us also take note of the dramatic force of the solitary adverb, 
yes, which, by way of a negation and other more or less subdued 
affirmations (lines 1184, 1261, 1304, 1419, 1420), leads directly to 
act three: 


FRONDOSO: What is your advice? 

ESTEBAN: To die saying “Fuenteovejuna,” and not let them 
make anyone change his mind. 

FRONDOSO: That’s the right way. Fuenteovejuna did it. 

ESTEBAN: Will you all answer thus? 

ALL: Yes. 


This affirmation of the whole town must be heard in relation to 
the yes spoken by the Commander. Against the impetuous affirma- 
tion of instinct is erected with equal decisiveness the affirmation of 
society. Against individualizing and destructive instinct is raised 
the total agreement of society. The overlord cannot, must not be 
instinct; man, society have the will to vanquish this evil lord and 
replace him by the true lord, the King, august Catholic reason. 
Passionate love remains in the zone of the individual; the institu- 
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tion of matrimony—an institution now (in the seventeenth cen- 
tury) more than ever religious and social—corresponds to society. 

The peasants irritate the Commander to the point of making 
him exclaim: 
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This tiresome peasantry! Oh, a blessing on cities, 
where no one cuts a man of quality off from his pleas- 
ures! There married men boast of their wives’ being 
visited. 

ESTEBAN: This cannot be true; you are only trying with 
this to put us off guard. In the cities there is God, and 
justice more swift to punish. 


This explains why the play began with the theme of courtesy 
and interwove it with the theme of the praise of the village and 
contempt for the city. With don Fernando’s exclamation the theme 
is considered finished, now that it has fulfilled its dramatic func- 
tion, leaving the Commander clearly characterized. 

The peasants depart, but not before Leonelo has exclaimed, 
“Heaven, will you stand for this?”—a line which is repeated with 
thematic value in several transformations (‘Heaven, deeds so hide- 
ous, will you leave them unpunished?” “I appeal from your cruelty 
to divine justice.” ‘““May justice descend from heaven.’’). 

The Commander remains, with his servants. From the subject 
of woman we pass to that of women, a parade of lascivious love: 
“What news of Pascuala? . . . What news of Olalla?. . . What 
news of Inés?’’* This parade of feminine facility—the multiplicity 
of the low and vulgar—is fixed in an abstract formula: 


A quick surrender cheats the expectation of pleasure; 
but there are also women, as the philosopher says, who 
hunger for men as form desires matter. . . 


And the Commander sings of the weariness of the flesh—desire, 
love, forgetting—of the senses, which cannot rise to the level of 
the spirit: 


A man mad with love rejoices that women surrender 
easily to his passion, but afterwards he thinks little of 
them; and the road to forgetting, for even the most grate- 
ful, is to have what he desired cost him little. 


It is obvious that in this Platonism there is no Impressionist 
sensual melancholy, but the sincere admonition of Baroque man, 
to which the theatre and the novel gave voice tirelessly. The sin- 
cere admonition of Lope. 

With the entrance of a soldier we pass to the romance, and the 
lascivious Commander is transformed into a warrier (“Oh. gallant 
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Fernan Gomez! Change your green cap for a white helmet, and 
your cloak for a suit of armor. . . .”), because the royal troops 
have laid siege to Ciudad Real. 

Let us turn back now to the second scene of the first act, which 
took place in the town square of Fuenteovejuna (A), in order to 
show its relation to this first scene of the second act, which also 
takes place in the square of Fuenteovejuna (B). 

The stanzaic movement of A is formed by redondillas, romance 
(letrilla), hendecasyllables in terza rima, redondillas. The romance 
and the hendecasyllables treat the same theme: the romance nar- 
rates the great deed of the conquest of Ciudad Real, the hendeca- 
syllables in the mouths of the peasants pay pacific homage to the 
great Captain. The variety provided by romance and hendeca- 
syllables, passing through the letrilla, is of considerable import- 
ance; but this should not prevent our seeing the epic theme framed 
in the love theme. 


B gives the following stanzaic movement: hendecasyllables in 
octaves (octava real), redondillas, romance. We may unhesitat- 
ingly relate the octaves to the romance. The pacific tone of the 
first two themes of the octaves, besides marking the pause be- 
tween the two acts, emphasizes the dramatic force of the third 
theme (the contained irritation felt against the Commander, and 
the contained threat) in the same way that the romance augurs 
the defeat of the Commander and the loss of Ciudad Real. We see 
that the element which served as a frame (redondillas) in A has 
come to be central in B (redondillas), and the central nucleus in 
A (romance-hendecasyllables) has become the frame in B (hende- 
casyllables-romance). The rigorously bivalent nucleus of A (tri- 
umph-homage) becomes the bivalent frame of B (threat-possible 
defeat), the defeat being opposed to the triumph as the threat is 
to the homage. In other words, Renaissance symmetry has been 
transformed in Baroque equivalence. Not only do we not have a 
serial repetition a-b, a-b, but the schema a-b, b-a, besides invert- 
ing the order, gives to the second series (b-a) a value which is 
opposed to the first series (a-b) and complementary to it, an in- 
version and a polarity which at the same time permit the union of 
the two states of mind of the peasants: homage-threat. 

The redondillas of scene A serve as a frame; in the first element 
of the frame the principal theme is the debate on love (Platonism), 
in the second element it is the disdain and flight of Laurencia, both 
themes emphasizing Laurencia. The redondillas are the nucleus of 
scene B: they begin with the Commander’s complaining of Lau- 
rencia’s disdain and flight (‘“‘a hare that is constantly escaping from 
me by leaps and bounds”), and they end with the debate on facility 
in love (Platonism), both themes emphasizing the Commander. In 
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scene A we have the will to maintain honor (“With my own 
honor’), the unique and extraordinary woman (“I shall consider it 
a miracle if you escape from his hand”); in scene B the easy-to- 
get woman, women in general (Pascuala, Olalla, Inés). To unique 
honor, which is to say ideal (in the Baroque sense of miracle, not 
in the Renaissance sense of typical measurement), is opposed mul- 
tiple facility, that is to say, real. The thematic schema would be: 
A: Platonism-flight (Laurencia), B: flight-Platonism (Command- 
er). A: ideal, B: reality. The square of Fuenteovejuna in the first 
act flashes with the gleam of decision (Pascuala: “(Come now, let 
no one say ‘You’ll never find me doing this.’”” Laurencia: “I swear 
by the sun that I do say it, even though the world won’t believe 
me”), with the joy of wit, with the pure light of virtuous love; 
and man, who, though lascivious, is presented in a harmonious 
tone, appears resplendent in victory, the brilliance of which is con- 
centrated in the letrilla (“Welcome, Commander, welcome from 
conquering lands and slaying men. Long live the Guzmanes! Long 
live the Girones! . . . Long life, many years of life to Fernan 
Gomez!”’). The vivas of the song immediately give way to the gifts 
which the townspeople offer the Commander, “to sing your war- 
like valor.” All this fire, this animation, this spirit are sustaining 
the ideal world. Miraculous virtue opposed to miraculous lascivi- 
ousness. In the second act the square of Fuenteovejuna is no longer 
adorned with these lights. In the square daily life flows on, daily 
needs: the little problems of the town, an absent member return- 
ing. The Commander’s barbarous desire raises the tone of the scene 
for a moment, but lechery immediately descends to a lower level: 
this girl, that one, the other one, many. Even the theme of the city, 
which in the first act dissolves the satire in wit, appears now as a 
dazzling little mirror used by the city man to deceive the pure in 
heart. On this reality threats fall, and Heaven is implored biblically 
to send its punishment upon it. This is not a positivist reality; it is 
not sociologic data; it is a transcendent reality, a reality in op- 
position to the ideal—an opposition which results in a harmonious 
design. 

The second scene of the second act, in the meadow of Fuente- 
ovejuna, reproduces the second and third actions (Commander- 
Laurencia, Commander-Frondoso) of the last scene of the first act, 
but transposed in key. The scene is written in redondillas. Lauren- 
cia comes on with Mengo and Pascuala, recalling her encounter 
with the Commander (Mengo: “They tell me that Frondoso, here 
in the meadow, in order to save you, Laurencia, pointed an arrow 
at his breast’) and the extremes to which his lasciviousness reach- 
es. Jacinta arrives, fleeing from the Commander’s men, and Lau- 
rencia escapes with Pascuala. There now remain Jacinta and 
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Mengo, just as in the first act we had Laurencia and Frondoso. This 
time, however, there is no amorous relationship, and moreover 
Mengo is the gracioso. Jacinta is being pursued not by the Com- 
mander but by his servants. As soon as the pair remain alone, 
Flores and Ortufo appear, and instead of talking of love, recrim- 
inate with her for trying to escape. Mengo is about to attack the 
servants, but the Commander appears; he has the gracioso whip- 
ped, and takes Jacinta not for himself but to turn over to his 
soldiers. The action is the same as in the first act, but with a dif- 
ferent outcome: the Commander has emerged victorious. Let us 
note that the poetic prestige of the scene and its nobility have gone, 
being replaced by the lowering of woman’s situation (“Now not for 
me, but for the baggage of my army you shall be’’). 


Thus we see the Commander in an act of cruelty, without Lau- 
rencia’s suffering any loss of prestige thereby, and the reworking 
of the preceding scene achieves a variation. The punishment suf- 
fered by Mengo makes Frondoso’s heroic attitude and dangerous 
situation more conspicuous; Jacinta’s fate brings down upon the 
Commander the punishment he deserves, and removes from Lau- 
rencia’s flight any possible suspicion of love play. The Command- 
er’s lasciviousness is presented in all its imposing monstrosity, and 
allows the shadow of all his barbarity to fall on Laurencia. 


The third scene, in Esteban’s house, renews the first action 
(Laurencia and Frondoso) of the last scene of the first act. For- 
merly, it was Laurencia who referred to the “whole town”; now 
it is Frondoso who, in redondillas, says to his beloved: 


FRONDOSO: Look, the whole town now considers us as one, 
and the town marvels (la villa se maravilla) that it 
has not yet come about. .. . 

LAURENCIA: Well, to the town and to you I answer that we 
shall be. 


The father appears to give his daughter in marriage (there is an 
allusion to Jacinta and to the Catholic Monarchs: “Soon Spain will 
give them obedience to their laws’), a marriage freely contracted, 
and the two lovers are again left alone for a moment, united in 
joy. This is the first scene in which we have seen the two lovers 
alone together. A pure union (‘‘The heart pours laughter from the 
eyes for joy”) which has as its background the barbarousness and 
lasciviousness of the Commander. 

The second and third scenes of this act treat the themes of the 
last scene of the first act in inverse order, according to a need felt 
by the Baroque; the variation introduced completely separates 
lechery from matrimony, dragging the former down to the lower 
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level where it belongs, and elevating the latter to a zone of har- 
mony and plentitude. Redondillas opposed to romance. 

The epic theme reappears in blank hendecasyllabic verse (scene 
four, on the field of Ciudad Real). The Commander and the Mas- 
ter have been put to flight. Their dialogue (the theme of Fortune, 
very briefly enunciated by the Master, who is almost a child, has 
an elegant melancholy saturated with rhetoric) is very brief: only 
twenty-three lines. This brevity accentuates the rout; there is no 
time to be lost: each of them, Master and Commander, just depart 
rapidly. Brevity suits the scene and also suits the action of the 
play, accelerating its rhythm. But this rapidity contrasts with the 
great importance of the defeat, emphasizing it and creating the 
decline down which the action of the play rushes. Between the 
third and fifth scenes we have only these twenty-three lines of 
defeat with which the poet gives the action its whirlwind rhythm. 

The fifth scene, with which the second act ends, is again in the 
hands of the peasants. The scene of the wedding feast in two 
sections separated by the letrilla, is written in redondillas and 
romance: the joy of the wedding feast in redondillas, its dramatic 
dénouement in romance. The wedding is all excitement and bustle. 
The scene begins with the musicians singing: ‘Long live the bride 
and groom! May they live many years!” 

People recall the Commander’s cruelty, they discuss whether 
the song is good or not (redondillas), and Mengo then recites an- 
other which is followed by another discussion. The letrilla, in a 
way which is poetically totally fitting, sings of the Commander’s 
lasciviousness. The same letrilla is dedicated to Eros. It tells of a 
sweet game of amorous persecution, in which we see feminine 
modesty raise a fragile barrier to hide its naked body, a barrier 
which masculine desire easily overcomes: “Why do you hide, 
maiden fair? For my keen desires pass through walls.” 

The erotic denseness of the letrilla, which is diluted by the grace- 
ful rhythm, introduces the Commander into the wedding feast 
(the song begins as soon as the bride and groom have received 
their parents’ blessing) and contrasts with the tragic desire goading 
him on, now transformed into a longing for revenge. He takes 
Frondoso prisoner, strikes Esteban, has Laurencia seized. Once 
this burst of defeat and vengeance has passed, turning joy into 
sorrow (“The feast has turned to mourning”), the act comes to a 
rapid but gradual end. Its rapidity takes us to the next act, whose 
theme is announced here: “Let us all speak,” but this note is toned 
down (‘“Sirs, let everyone be silent here’) so that no future action 
may bring us nearer the dénouement by diminishing present sor- 
row. We find humiliation and suffering in both the first and second 
acts; this, however, is a contrast rather than a reiteration. Like- 
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wise, at the end of the first act, we witness the struggle of the 
individual, while at the end of the second act we witness the strug- 
gle of society. The Commander is defeated and in his defeat he 
finds strength to carry out his action—with this comes an impetus 
to the action of the play as the first act closes. Contrarily, at the 
end of the second act the peasants are defeated and bewildered, 
and bewilderment conceals the dénouement. 

The first act ends leaving us about to enter the action; the second 
act, on the other hand, ends with a “finale,” a brief pause which 
permits us to gather ourselves together in order to reénter the 
action, which begins with the first line of the third act. The two 
pauses are different in length and are placed in different places. 
The first is long and comes at the beginning of the second act; the 
second is brief and comes at the end of the second act. The first 
pause turns us aside from the action so that we may enter it with 
renewed interest; the second allows us a moment of rest so that 
we may prepare to witness the catastrophe. 


ESTEBAN: Haven’t they come to the meeting? 
BARRILDO: They have not come. 

ESTEBAN: But our hurt is more urgent. 

BARRILDO: Most of the town is already forewarned. 


And the townspeople come, the discussion begins and they de- 
cide to avenge themselves on the Commander. The hendecasyl- 
lables give way to romance when Laurencia arrives: “Let me en- 
ter, for well I may, the men’s council chamber; for a woman well 
may enter, if not to vote, at least to give voice.” 

Laurencia arrives with hair disheveled. The disarray of her 
hair is a sign of wrath, but this is so because it is at the same time 
a witness to her struggle to defend her honor: 


What daggers did I not see at my bosom? What enor- 
mous follies, what words, what threats, and what atro- 
cious crimes, to conquer my chastity for their lewd ap- 
petites! Does my hair not proclaim it? 


And this multiplicity within the unity of meaning seems to me 
very characteristic of the Baroque. 

Enormous and atrocious words, threats, follies, crimes, which 
have smashed futilely against the fortress of Laurencia’s chastity, 
which has not for a moment run the risk of succumbing. Lauren- 
cia wishes to avenge herself . . . and to save her husband. Her 
wrathful presence finally rouses the men to action: 


BARRILDO: Unfurl a banner to the breeze on a pole, and let 
the monsters die. 


JUAN: What order do you plan to use? 
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MENGO: To go and kill him without order. 


In this disordered order the men go off, not without first having 
twice spoken in unison. And Laurencia gathers the women so that 
they may take part in the struggle. They plan to go in order, to 
kill the Commander: in order and without a flag, statements which 
are made in precisely this order.’ The next scene, in octaves, takes 
place in a fortified room in the Commander’s house. Esteban, 
Laurencia’s father, kills the Commander, and the two servants 
are turned over to the women for vengeance. 

The vengeance scene in two places—the meeting of the peasants, 
the Commander’s house—is entrusted to hendecasyllable and 
romance, the hendecasyllable framing the romance. 

In the next scene, the third, the King appears again; the stage 
direction says of the characters, “Enter King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella, and Don Manrique, the Master.” I wonder if the Queen 
appears on the stage, since not only does she not speak, but when 
Flores arrives, wounded, he addresses himself only to the King: 
“Catholic King Ferdinand. . . hear. . .” and again: “Supreme 
King.” 

In this scene the victory over Ciudad Real is related very briefly 
in redondillas, and Flores comes on to narrate in a romance (in 
e-e) the happenings in Fuenteovejuna, and to ask the King for 
justice. 

The events in Fuenteovejuna, which we have just witnessed, 
took place immediately after the defeat of the Master and the Com- 
mander, but the dramatic action has made us forget chronological 
time, and the recollection of it measures the time of the action; 
on the other hand, the defeat at Ciudad Real and the Commander’s 
death are presented as united and inseparable. The epic theme 
which served as background to the action of the play, and which 
in the two preceding acts has been supporting the love theme, is 
now presented joined with it. 

The epic theme concludes, and with it the hendecasyllables and 
the romance. The rest of the act, more than 400 verses, is written, 
with few exceptions, in redondillas. Let us observe, first, that 
hendecasyllable and romance have either been made to serve as a 
frame or have been presented framed, and, secondly, that these 
two meters have been completely out of proportion to the redon- 
dillas, the latter being by far the most numerous. In the last act 
the epic meter and the love meter remain separate; moreover, they 
balance each other: the first half of the act is written in hendeca- 
syllable and romance, while the second half is in redondillas. When 
the love theme (always treated in redondillas) acquired an epic 
tone (for instance in its struggle with lasciviousness at the ends of 
the acts), the meter adopted was romance. 
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The peasant men and women of Fuenteovejuna appear carrying 
the Commander’s head on a lance in the fourth scene, which begins 
like the wedding scene of the second act with a letrilla followed by 
three coplas, and immediately the great action of the townspeople 
takes place: they all decide to accept the responsibility for the 
death of the Commander. All join in an energetic si, which rises 
powerfully in opposition to the si of the second act. The yes of the 
will against the yes of desire. After the yes of the will, the re- 
hearsal of the torture scene begins; this takes place before the 
spectators, because the truly heroic act does not consist in suffering 
martyrdom with courage, but in the decision of the will to accept 
torture. 

This scene ends so that the Master of Calatrava may learn of 
what has happened to his Commander and so that we may be 
informed that he is ready to beg the King and Queen’s pardon 
(scene five). If it had nothing more than informational value, the 
fifth scene could not help seeming like a dead weight; but besides 
this secondary function it has another primary and most important 
one: that of serving as transition between the real heroic act—the 
decision of the will—and the joy of triumph, which is a recom- 
pense. 

To inaugurate the triumph (scene six), Laurencia recites a son- 
net: “Loving, to fear harm to the beloved.” The sonnet is incor- 
porated into the dramatic action, since Laurencia fears that Fron- 
doso, her husband, will be put to the torture; but the proof that it 
goes beyond the mere action of the scene and that it expresses the 
constant worry—torture—of married couples, fearing always that 
some harm may come to one of them, lies in the fact that when 
Frondoso arrives there is no allusion whatsoever to the danger run 
by Laurencia also. 

Bride and groom—the Baroque heroic couple—are now on stage, 
while the real torture takes place off stage. The dialogue of the 
judge and the victims is interwoven with that of the couple, formed 
by comments (“What persistence!” “A fine example!” “Brave 
town!” “Brave and strong,” etc.) which serve to guide, direct and 
elevate a hundredfold the emotion of the audience, as the sublime 
action reaches it amplified. The judge puts to the torture an old 
man, a child, a woman, and a man. The man is Mengo, the gracioso, 
who makes a witticism when he is tortured: 


JUDGE: Who killed him? 
MENGO: Sir, Fuenteovejunica.* 
The judge, in the face of this obstinate refusal, is forced to abandon 


the trial. Accompanied by two others, Mengo comes onto the stage 
pleased at being given wine and hearing people shout “Hurrah!” 
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for him. This brief moment of excitement, hurrahs, wine and bur- 
lesque complaints passes, and the couple again are left alone, com- 
pletely alone, married, and intimately joined to the community 
with the inner joy of a resplendent will. 


FRONDOSO: It is only fair they should do him honor. But 
tell me, my love, who killed the Commander? 


LAURENCIA: Fuenteovejunica, my sweet. 

FRONDOSO: Who killed him? 

LAURENCIA: You frighten me. Why, it was Fuenteovejuna. 
FRONDOSO: And I, what did I kill you with? 

LAURENCIA: What with? With loving you so much. 


Another torture scene. It is not a new reality hidden from the 
eye, but the joyful manifestation of the union of two souls. Seldom 
does a pronoun so full of femininity, love, submission, fruitful and 
triumphant sorrow cause to converge onto itself all the dramatic 
action. 

This heroic couple, enlarged, magnified, of more than life size, 
having as its backdrop the torture of a whole town, give us the 
meaning of the play: the struggle which man and woman must 
wage against lasciviousness and the instincts in order to be united 
in the social sacrament of matrimony.° 

The play ends here, but, as often in the seventeenth-century 
theatre and novel, there is a second ending. The King and Queen 
appear once more to pardon the Master and the whole town. 

Baroque society, a reflection of the Baroque conception of the 
world, is not a graded structure like the Gothic, in which, step by 
step, we rise from the lowest group of society to the highest as we 
mount from the lowest circle of Dante’s Hell to the last circle of 
Paradise; it is a lower world directed and governed by an upper 
world, a society sheltered and protected by the Church and the 
Monarchy. And only there are salvation and order to be found. 
The Commander originally gave as his reason for not pardoning 
Frondoso the fact that the peasant’s action could not be considered 
a personal offense, but an offense against the Master, against the 
Order of Calatrava. This collective spirit, this esprit de corps, is 
not the spirit of a blood group, a family group, which we find in 
the Middle Ages. It is an abstract collectivity which goes beyond 
the ties of blood; it is a pure form which becomes visible in a sym- 
bol—Master, King, Pope. From the visible symbol emanates all 
grace, and to it flows all action. Society is not made up of an 
agglomeration of individuals or groups, but by individuals or 
groups all converging toward a unity in which their separate exist- 
ence is lost. It is not the fall of man in conflict with his salvation, 
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it is not matter which must struggle with the spirit, disorder op- 
posed to order, but a fall, a matter, a disorder which find their 
meaning through salvation, spirit, order. The heroism of the pair 
of lovers has its roots in the whole town, and ends in the whole 
town, but only the monarch can give it meaning. The lasciviousness 
of man leads to matrimony, which the sacrament purifies. Without 
the Commander, Frondoso would not have existed; only when he 
opposes the Commander does he win Laurencia’s heart. The in- 
stincts are not opposed to marriage, but they must be conquered 
heroically, as the disorder of Nature must be reduced to the order 
of the work of art. What meaning, finally, can be attributed to 
what is usually called the secondary action, the Commander’s re- 
belling against the King? What I have called the epic theme is 
found precisely in this background of rebellion against authority 
(rebellion of the instincts against Christian reason). This is the 
background against which we see the struggle between lascivi- 
ousness and matrimonial love. 

In the course of this study I have used the word scene for the 
nuclear parts which make up an act. It is customarily said that the 
characters in a play indicate the place in which the action occurs. 
This is not always true; as far as Fuenteovejuna is concerned, it 
definitely is not. In the play we have studied we find three groups 
of characters: the Knights of Calatrava, peasants, and the King 
and Queen. To each group of characters corresponds a place. For 
the Knights of the Military Order, their town; for the peasants, 
Fuenteovejuna; for the King and Queen the place is not deter- 
mined, although it is understood that it is none of those previously 
indicated. When in act two the Commander and the Master talk of 
their defeat it is understood that the dialogue takes place, as 
modern editions indicate, on the battlefield of Ciudad Real. The 
action in Fuenteovejuna takes place in two different places. 

In the first two acts we have the town square and the meadow. 
In the third act we have two interiors, the first perhaps the council 
chamber of the town hall, the second a strong room in the Com- 
mander’s house. Moreover, the first torture scene again takes place 
in the town square, a fact which modern editions do not indicate. 
And the second torture scene bears no indication of place; modern 
editions say: the Square of Fuenteovejuna. 


Place Modern editions 
Act I. Act I. 


1. Scene between the Com- 1. Master of Calatrava’s dwell- 
mander and the Master. (Com-__ ing in Almagro. 

mander: “Does the Master know 

that I am in town?”) 
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2. Peasant scene. (Laurencia: 
“Would he might never return 
here! . . . Please Heaven I may 
never again see him in Fuente- 
ovejuna!”’) 

3. Scene with King and Queen. 
No indication of place. 

4. Peasants and Commander. 
The place is not specified. 


Act II. 
1. Peasants. Square of Fuente- 
ovejuna. (Commander: “Leave 
the square at once.’’) 
2. Peasants. Meadow of Fuente- 


ovejuna. (Mengo: “. . . here 
in the meadow.”’) 
3. Peasants. Esteban’s house. 


(Esteban: ‘For my house, Fron- 
doso, you need no permission.”’) 
4. Commander and Master. No 
indication of place. Rout. 

5. Peasants. No indication of 
place. Wedding. 


Act III. 

1. Peasants. No indication of 
place. 

2. Commander and_ peasants. 
(Commander: “The door of my 
house . .. this room is strong.’’) 
3. King and Queen. The stage 
direction mentions the Queen, 
but she takes no part in the 
scene. 

4. Peasants. (Juan: ‘Where 
shall we put the arms [the King 
and Queen’s coat of arms]?” 
Alderman: “Here on the Town 
Hall.’’) 

5. The Master. No indication of 
place. 

6. Peasants. No indication of 
place. Torture scene off stage. 

7. King and Queen. No indica- 
tion of place. 
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2. Square of Fuenteovejuna. 


3. Apartment of the King and 
Queen in Medina del Campo. 
4. Field near Fuenteovejuna. 


Act II. 
1. Square of Fuenteovejuna. 


2. Field near Fuenteovejuna. 


3. Esteban’s house. 


4. Field of Ciudad Real. 


5. Field near Fuenteovejuna. 


Act III. 
1. Council Chamber in Fuente- 
ovejuna. 
2. Room in the Commander’s 
house. 


3. Apartment of the Catholic 


Monarchs in Toro. 


4. No indication of place. 


5. Master of Calatrava’s dwell- 
ing in Almagro. 
6. Square of Fuenteovejuna. 


7. Apartment of 
Queen in Tordesillas. 


King and 
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As may be seen from this outline, modern editions are too pre- 
cise in their designation of place. And they neglect to indicate a 
change of place in the fourth scene of act three. Both the neglect 
and the precision present an obstacle. In Fuenteovejuna, and per- 
haps in the whole Spanish theatre of the Golden Age, the place is 
indicated fairly precisely—town, square, meadow, house, strong 
room—when it forms a part of the action. The word town is used 
just as house might have been; what is meant is that someone 
has just arrived and is being kept waiting. The word square is 
used, but all that matters is that the peasants are expelled from 
a place. The word meadow is used to refer to the theme of the 
action (Act I, 4) and its variant (Act II, 2), etc. In other words 
town, square, meadow, etc. are the same as saying defeat or wed- 
ding or torture. 

A dramatic work is pure action in dialogue form outside of meas- 
urable space and therefore of chronological time. Chronological 
time tells us how long the representation of dramatic time lasts, 
how long the unfolding of interest, of dramatic tension, lasts, that 
is all, in the same way that a movement in music lasts ten or fifteen 
minutes. A dramatic work has a musical time; when it uses chrono- 
logical time it does it in the same way as when it uses a definite 
place, as an element of the action. When we hear five strokes of the 
bell in a symphony, we do not need to know whether it is five in 
the morning or five in the afternoon. When we hear the song of a 
bird we do not need to think of a season of the year, or at least we 
do not need to think of a season of such and such a year. So it is 
with time in the Spanish theatre of the Golden Age, so at least in 
Fuenteovejuna and many other plays and novels of that period. 

Knights of Calatrava, peasants, King and Queen, are the three 
kinds of instruments each with its own tonal quality to which are 
entrusted the presentation of the different melodies which make 
up the play. 

Can we imagine that the Laurencia and Frondoso of act three, 
scene six are in a public square? No, the background against which 
the heroic couple stands is the dialogue of those under torture— 
the old man, the boy, the woman and the man. It is their will 
power which sustains the will to matrimony. 

The action goes beyond topography and chronology. Hence the 
interest of the structure of Fuenteovejuna. As in other seventeenth- 
century plays, we see, within the division into three acts, a division 
into five parts. The first and third acts have two parts which not 
only can but should be seen. The first part of the first act—the 
first two scenes—is not a presentation of the conflict but a com- 
pendium of the themes which later on will find their full definition. 
The conflict is presented in action in the second half of the act. 
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The fact that the rhythm constantly changes and there is never 
a pause does not prevent our seeing in its totality the trajectory of 
Laurencia—from her wishing to be free of the Commander to her 
refusal to follow him. The whole action—women against lascivi- 
ousness—is preceded by the act of rebellion. Both, rebellion and 
lasciviousness, are the projection of the barbarous, instinctive man, 
that is to say, the man who has lost purity of heart, the man of the 
city. (“‘City” means “modern.’’) 

The last part of the third act balances the first part. Submission 
and matrimony are taken under the wing, as it were, of the King- 
God who in turn crushes the Commander-Satan. 

On the one hand, rebellion and submission. On the other, lechery 
and marriage. And the action shuttles constantly between one and 
the other. The second act is a variation on the first. This variation 
introduces symbolism (I, 2) into the dramatic action (II, 1) and 
develops (II, 2 and 3) the conflict (I, 4). This second act, more- 
over, presents the defeat of the Commander and the Master (II, 4) 
in opposition to the victory in the first act; and the second act 
ends with the victory of the Commander over the peasants in op- 
position to the defeat at the end of the first act. In the third act the 
themes are unraveled, and the second ending takes a significance of 
its own; it is, indeed, the happy ending of Christian tragedy, the 
joy of the third day, of the Resurrection which follows Death and 
is its complement. 
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Translated by RUTH WHITTREDGE 


NOTES 


1T am very grateful to Professor Eric Bentley who suggested that this 
essay of mine be translated, and who has kindly seen it through the press. 

2 Menéndez y Pelayo, M., Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, 
Madrid, 1919-1927, 6 vols. (But the date of actual writing was 1899.) The 
American reader may recall Erwin Piscator’s “left wing” production of Fuente 
Ovejuna in the nineteen forties. The Communist endorsement of the play is 
reflected in G. Boyadzhiev’s article “Revolutionary Staging of the Classics,” 
Theatre Workshop, April-June, 1938. The play, more recently, has been among 
the first chosen for a series entitled “Théatre Populaire” and published by 
Arche in Paris, Compiling a list with similar intent, Italian “left wingers” not 
only give prominence to /*uente Ovejuna but quote the same passage from 
Menéndez y Pelayo as is given here—see the periodical Centro Sociale, Rome, 
1958, Number 19-20. 


3 Literal translation seemed most appropriate in this context, Three less 
literal English versions of the play have been published. They are to he found 
in Four Plays by Lope de Vega, New York, 1936; Masterpieces of the Spanish 
Golden Age, ed. Angel Flores, New York, 1957; and The Classic Theatre, 
Vol. 3, New York, 1959, ed, Eric Bentley. 
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+It is not a question, obviously, of producing a comic effect, but of giving 
the characters the tone suitable for the role which they are to play in the two 
literary themes which I study next. That is why the peasant girls must be 
transformed into ladies. It is not a comic device, and as such employed fre- 
quently up to present times, but a procedure peculiar to the Baroque. In Tirso’s 
El burlador de Sevilla, Duchess Isabela, in order to join with Tisbea in her 
lament, has to acquire rapidly the character of an eclogue figure, In that same 
play, with an exclusively comic purpose, the peasant girl Aminta is called 
“Dofia Aminta.” These are details. The important point is not that they have 
not been noticed up to now, but the hope that from now on a universal comic 
device will not be confused with a Baroque stylistic procedure. 

5 See, for instance, the romance “Los infantes de Lara” in Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1945. Vol. 8, p. 122. Vic- 
tor Hugo imitated this X Vth century ballad and emphasized the same situation : 

Don Rodrigo est a la chasse 
Sans épée et sans cuirasse, 
Un jour d’été, vers midi. . . 
(Oriental, n, 30), quoted by Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., VI, p. 224. 

® This theme has already been introduced in the last scene of the first act: 

COMMANDER: Did not Sevastiana surrender, the wife of Pedro Redondo, 

a married woman like Martin del Pozo’s wife, who surrendered 
scarcely two days after her wedding? 

7 The Cronica de las tres Ordenes militares, by Rades y Andrada—"Where 
our poet is sure to have read it (the story of the death of the Commander), 
says Menéndez y Pelayo—relates the intervention of the women thus: “At this 
point, before he breathed his last, the women of the town rushed in, with 
tambourines and jingles to celebrate the death of their lord; and they had 
made a flag for the occasion, and appointed a woman Captain and Lieutenant.” 
Lope seems indeed to follow the Chronicle. The detail of the flag permits us to 
see how the dramatic delineation and the rhythm make the poet use his materials 
to advantage. 

“Dear little Fuenteovejuna,” or perhaps “Good old Fuenteovejuna.” 


® Laurencia had already compared herself to a great captain: “For where 
my great courage is present, there is no Cid nor Rodamonte.” 











Calderon or Dramatic Action 


Apropos of “The Surgeon of his own Honor” 


By PrerrE-AIME TOUCHARD 


The opposition of modern technique—or perhaps, more precisely, 
of modern technique’s laziness—to the conception of art during 
classical periods is explosively evident if we compare Pirandello’s 
Tonight We Improvise with Calderon’s play as presented by Charles 
Dullin at the Théatre de l’atelier. To say that the modern play is 
primarily psychological is an inadequate formulation of the dif- 
ferences in genre. There is a deeply searching psychology in The 
Surgeon of his Own Honor, but where all the modern dramatist’s 
virtuosity is used in interweaving ideas, and where the modern 
play’s complexity tends increasingly to stay on the intellectual 
plane, its action so reduced as to be little more than linear, in the 
classical period—at least in the plays of the Elizabethan and 
Spanish theatres and in Corneille’s early work—it is the action it- 
self which is the object of the dramatist’s entire concern. Not that 
the play’s moral subject is less important than today; on the con- 
trary, the exclusive purpose of the action as a whole is to illumin- 
ate that subject from the greatest possible number of angles, but 
there is only one such subject in each play. The thousand plots con- 
verge at the same point, where today the author’s thousand 
thoughts diverge from a center that is itself already amorphous. 
The movement is inverse: we pass from the severe regime of final- 
ity to anarchic liberalism and to the passivity of the “creative” 
mind. As for the work of art’s inner richness, it would be absurd 
to think it could exceed today what was achieved at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century with this single center of interest. Take 
Calderon’s play: it has only one moral subject: Don Gutierre’s 
honor. This nobleman, who has broken off one engagement at the 
idea of a conceivable doubt as to his financee’s purity, learns one day 
that the Infante is courting his wife, and that she receives him at 
night in her room. To avenge his honor, Don Gutierre has her bled 
to death by a surgeon who will pass the murder off as an accident. 
First explanation: Gutierre is a jealous man. Yet a jealous man 
would have killed his wife on the spot. This man informs her be- 
forehand that she must die: “Love adores you, honor detests you. 
That is why the one admonishes and the other assassinates you. 
You have two hours left to live. You are a Christian—save your 
soul for your life is beyond help.” Second explanation: Gutierre is 
a man whose honor is diseased, as the title indicates. Yes, but did 
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honor require such inhuman cruelty? Gutierre speaks of it often 
enough, but scarcely acts as if he were impelled solely by a sense of 
honor. Third explanation: he is a fanatic. Don Gutierre is Tor- 
quemada. Only fanaticism can assume the responsibility for this 
crime against the object of its adoration. Can we not go further 
still—and perhaps this is what touches the contemporary play- 
goer most deeply—and say, Gutierre is a Spaniard? Whatever the 
case, Gutierre’s character, the drama’s single subject—and within 
this character only a single attitude, that which concerns his honor 
—suggest a multitude of ever-deepening commentaries, which are 
based not on Gutierre’s thoughts but on his actions. Don Gutierre 
is or is not what I assert, because he has or has not acted in this 
way. Gutierre’s psychology exists, profound in a different way from 
that of Pirandello’s jealous hero, but it is constructed entirely on 
actions, not words, which is the essence of the theatre. 

With The Surgeon of his own Honor, Dullin has brought off one 
of his most striking productions. The harmony of the sets and the 
marvelous costumes with the text of the play itself is faultless. The 
great floating cloaks, the effects of moonlight, and yet the clean 
precision of the decor, the rigorous simplicity of gesture—all are 
exactly right for this work in which cloak-and-dagger adventure 
is so curiously mingled with the dialectic of the feelings. 


Translated by RICHARD HOWARD 









Chornton Wilder Says“ Yes” 


By BarnarD HEWITT 


The prefatory note to the volume, Three Plays by Thornton 
Wilder, states that he is regarded by many as America’s greatest 
living playwright. | We may discount this considerably as a pub- 
lisher’s exaggeration, but there is no question that his name will 
appear on almost anyone’s list of major contemporary American 
playwrights—and probably nearer the top than the bottom. 

This is a little surprising when one stops to think that his repu- 
tation rests almost entirely on three plays, one of them an adapta- 
tion. True, he has written a number of one-act plays, one or two 
of which have become classics of the amateur theatre. He has 
translated André Obey’s Lucréce for Katharine Cornell and he has 
adapted A Doll’s House for Ruth Gordon. His trilogy on the Alces- 
tis story, A Life in the Sun, was seen at the Edinburgh Festival in 
1957. But his name and fame as a playwright depend on Our 
Town, first produced in 1938, The Skin of Our Teeth in 1942, and 
The Matchmaker in 1954. A small output in twenty years. 

Moreover, these three plays have not been universally hailed as 
masterpieces, or even as original contributions to American drama 
and theatre. On the contrary, both The Skin of Our Teeth and Our 
Town have been attacked as derivative. Joseph Campbell and 
Henry Morton Robinson, authors of the Skeleton Key to Finne- 
gan’s Wake were shocked to discover that The Skin of Our Teeth 
drew a good deal from James Joyce’s puzzling work and ended 
their inventory of the borrowings by suggesting that if the play 
shows genius it is the genius not of Wilder but of Joyce. 

Julian Sawyer concurred about The Skin of Our Teeth and point- 
ed out that Our Town owes a considerable debt to Gertrude Stein’s 
The Making of Americans. He pronounced this stern judgment: 
“the superficial and escapist treatment that Thornton Wilder be- 
stowed upon his all too derivative material makes him anything 
but a purloiner of the great thought, beauty, and feeling which 
constituted those works of art resulting from the genius of Ger- 
trude Stein and James Joyce.” 

Francis Fergusson, writing in the Sewanee Review in 1956, al- 
though he expressed admiration for Wilder’s theatrical virtuosity, 
pronounced him fundamentally sentimental and pretentious. 

Wilder has been attacked too as a shallow optimist, out of touch 
with the dark realities of American life today. His plays have 
been extremely popular in Germany, as indeed elsewhere in Eur- 
ope, since World War II, and when Wilder visited Germany a few 
years ago he received an enthusiastic welcome. Paul Fussell, Jr. in 
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The Nation, noting this phenomenon with a cynical eye, observed 
that of living American writers Wilder is the least touched by the 
social, intellectual and psychological currents of America as it is. 
Europeans, seeking a soothing picture of the country, upon which 
their own future appears so largely to depend, have seized not 
upon Williams or Faulkner with their deep wells of envy, anger, 
hatred, and terror but upon the mild Wilder. To quote Mr. Fussell: 
“Here, gratifying the European image of what he should be, was 
the American Writer, with all his folksy innocence of evil, with all 
his touching devotion to Love, and with all his inspiring and effici- 
ent optimism.” According to Mr. Fussell, Thornton Wilder is hood- 
winking Europeans—who of course are asking to be hoodwinked. 
He offers them in The Skin of Our Teeth a vitalistic, cosmic optim- 
ism out of tune with our time, and in Our Town an image of Ameri- 
ca that is “pastoral, complacent, coy, charming, and entirely un- 
real.” 

None of Thornton Wilder’s critics mentions The Matchmaker, 
perhaps because it is offered as an adaptation not as an original 
work, but more likely because it is labeled a “farce’’ and serious 
critics of the drama have almost always ignored farce as mere 
diversion for the unthinking. Moreover, farce has been pretty 
much out of favor in the theatre for nearly thirty years. However, 
there are signs that it may be returning to fashion: witness the 
success not only of The Matchmaker but of Hotel Paradiso. More- 
over, Eric Bentley has rediscovered farce as a subject for analysis 
by the critic and theorist of drama. His essay ‘The Psychology of 
Farce,” which introduces the volume of French farces recently 
published in the Mermaid Dramabook series, gives every appear- 
ance of being only a beginning. We may expect more on the sub- 
ject from Bentley, and other critics may well follow his lead. 

If The Matchmaker is subjected to analysis, it is likely to draw 
adverse criticism of the same kinds that have been leveled against 
Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth. Since The Matchmaker is 
acknowledged to be an adaptation of an Austrian play by Johann 
Nestroy, which was based upon an English play by John Oxen- 
ford, perhaps no one will look for further borrowings. But if they 
do, they will find that the scene in Act I in which Dolly Levi de- 
scribes to Horace Vandergelder Ernestine Simple’s wonderful quali- 
fications to be his wife, in which she flatters Horace and extracts 
money from him, is right out of Moliére’s The Miser. Before any 
critic cites this as further evidence that Thornton Wilder is lacking 
in original creative power, let us hope he will recall that Moliére’s 
The Miser drew very heavily upon Plautus’ Aulularia. 

What do we discover, if we examine The Matchmaker accord- 
ing to Eric Bentley’s view of farce? Bentley finds the function of 
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farce in Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents and describes that 
function as follows: “. . . when we buy civilization, as we do, at 
the price of frustration, the frustrated impulses become a potential 
source of trouble. The pressures are enormous and perpetual. We 
ought to welcome any relief from them, however slight or trivial, 
provided it is harmless. Dreams are the commonest relief but are 
usually unpleasant. The most pleasurable relief is to be found in 
the arts.” One of these arts is farce. The farce, like the dream, pic- 
tures the disguised fulfillment of repressed wishes. Many repressed 
wishes are gross and all are in revolt against our culture. Since the 
family is at the center of our culture, gross wishes are mainly 
directed against the family. “Outrage to family piety and pro- 
priety,” says Bentley, “is certainly at the heart of farce.’’ Hence, 
the farcical ubiquity of the bed. The energy which is one of the 
earmarks of farce derives from the repression of primitive instinct. 
The violence, which is another of its earmarks, is aggression 
against established forms, against established values. The physical 
exertions of the characters in farce provide release and relief for 
conflicts which for the most part lie buried beneath the conscious 
life of civilized man. To quote Mr. Bentley once more: ‘Man, says 
farce, may or may not be one of the more intelligent animals; he 
is certainly an animal, and not one of the least violent; and one of 
the chief uses to which he puts his intelligence, such as it is, is to 
think aggression when he is not committing it.” 


From Bentley’s point of view, farce is a moral and highly useful 
form of drama. It provides in enjoyable and harmless fantasy a 
substitute for aggressive thoughts and destructive actions—wife- 
beating, adultery, rape, incest, patricide—to which we are all im- 
pelled by the beast within us. Farce is an efficacious tranquilizer. 
An evening at Hotel Paradiso is as good as an hour on the psy- 
chiatrist’s couch. 

Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker is full of energy, but the 
energy is not destructive. The wildly absurd action of the play is 
precipitated and complicated by the determination of its principal 
characters to lead freer, fuller lives than circumstances have im- 
posed upon them. Cornelius Hackl one day rebels against the nar- 
row limits of his life in Yonkers as Horace Vandergelder’s chief 
clerk, and, with his youthful assistant, Barnaby Tucker, sets out for 
a day of adventure in New York, determined before he returns 
to have a good meal, get almost arrested, spend all his money, and 
kiss a girl. Ambrose Kemper is determined to marry Horace’s 
niece Ermengard in spite of her uncle’s opposition. Irene Malloy, 
weary of the restrictions which widowhood, her millinery business, 
and standards of decorum placed upon her, kicks over the traces. 
She goes to dinner at the Harmonia Gardens with what she thinks 
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are two gay blades. Dolly Levi is determined to marry Horace 
Vandergelder in order to put his money into circulation and thus 
make the world a pleasanter place for her and lots of other people. 


Horace Vandergelder stands for the cautious, careful, safe exist- 
ence—everything the others are rebelling against. Horace prides 
himself on his good sense. In comparison with him, nearly every- 
one is foolish. To be young is foolish. To fall in love is foolish. To 
marry is foolish. To be poor is foolish. In order to be rich one 
must work hard and spend money only for necessities. To be 
sensible, therefore, is to be old and rich like Horace Vandergelder. 


And yet the revolt against Horace and the cautious, careful life 
he stands for is without malice, without vindictiveness. It is en- 
tirely light-hearted. The two clerks encourage some cans of toma- 
toes in Horace’s store to explode, thus providing an excuse for 
their holiday, but the cans of tomatoes were spoiled to begin with. 
Otherwise Horace does not suffer from their revolt. Horace is not 
forced or tricked into allowing Ermengard to marry Ambrose; he 
does so of his own free will. Dolly Levi succeeds in marrying 
Horace, but she does not deceive him. He knows she is going to 
help him spend his painfully accumulated money, but he wants to 
marry her anyhow. 

This is not hard to believe, for we know that Horace, in spite of 
all his talk about what is sensible and what is foolish, in spite of 
his treatment of Ambrose and Cornelius and Ermengard, is not 
really so different from the rest of them. In the first act, immedi- 
ately after his stuffy sermon on folly and good sense, he declares 
that he is contemplating getting married again, not only in order 
to have his house run with order, comfort, and economy (a sensible 
reason) but also because he hankers after “a little risk and adven- 
ture after many years of caution and hard work,” (a very foolish 
reason). Having taken one cautious step out of his safe, sensible, 
and lonely world into the adventurous, foolish, and convivial world, 
he inevitably takes another step, and another, until he is running 
with the majority of mankind. To use Dolly Levi’s words, he has 
‘joined the world,” he has “rejoined the human race.” 

Thus, Horace only seems to be a symbol for the sensible, hum- 
drum side of life, against which everyone else is rebelling. Under- 
neath his crusty exterior he longs as much as anybody to shake off 
the shackles of security and good sense. Once the crusty exterior 
is cracked, it rapidly disintegrates. 

Cornelius, Ambrose, Dolly Levi, and Irene Malloy do not repre- 
sent repressed wishes in revolt against our culture. Their revolt is 
not aggression against the established forms, the established values 
of our civilization. They are not really rebelling against anything 
outside themselves. They are in conflict with the drive toward 
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self-preservation, security, and peace, which exists in most human 
beings side by side with its opposite, the drive toward change, 
adventure, and excitement. 

Aggression in The Matchmaker is not directed against the family. 
Indeed, the opposite is true. Aggression, if it can be called that in 
this play, is directed against ideas and attitudes which discourage 
marriage. The immediate result of the rebellions it presents is 
three marriages, all of which have every prospect of being happy 
marriages, thus strengthening the family and the culture of which 
it is the center. 

In The Matchmaker, Wilder has used the form and method of 
farce to celebrate—in very simple, almost childlike terms—the 
radical, the pioneering, the exploring, the creative spirit in man. 
Even if one ignores the playwright’s statement of his theme as he 
puts it into the mouths of some of his characters or overlooks these 
explanations in the hurly-burly of the action, this meaning, as 
Harold Clurman has noted “‘is in the doing of it, the sheer physical 
exhilaration of its theatrical pattern.” The Matchmaker is gay; it 
is exhilarating. It is not a tranquilizer but a tonic. 

If The Matchmaker is a lively song in praise of adventure, Our 
Town might be called a hymn to the humdrum. As Wilder has said, 
“Our Town is not offered as a picture of life in a New Hampshire 
village; or speculation about the conditions of life after death... . 
It is an attempt to find a value above all price for the smallest 
events of daily life.” The Matchmaker is a play of extraordinary 
action, light-hearted rebellion, and high spirits! Our Town is a 
play of everyday activity, poignant feeling, and the peace which 
comes with acceptance. 

In spite of its success with audiences, or perhaps because of that 
success, Our Town has been attacked by some critics as sentimental, 
untrue. It presents a false picture, they say, because it contains 
none of the ugliness of small-town life in America as it exists and 
as it has been represented in the drama by William Inge and in 
other literary media by Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Eric Bentley has criticized the use of 
the Stage Manager as condescending to the audience and as pro- 
ductive of repetition and platitude. The disuse of scenery and 
properties has been termed quaint, coy, and distracting. 

The ugly side of American small-town life is not entirely miss- 
ing from Our Town. Simon Stimson, the drunken, disappointed or- 
ganist is there. In a play by Tennessee Williams or William Inge, 
: he would be stage center. Wilder keeps Simon close to the wings. 
His purpose is not to present a complete picture of small-town life 
but rather through its little cycle of daily activity and its big cycle 
of birth, marriage, and death to discover for us the value of the 
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ordinary in human life any time, anywhere, every time, every- 
where. Our Town, though it contains little ugliness, does not evade 
the pain of life. It is full not only of the pleasure and joy of or- 
dinary living but of the little troubles of growing up, the terror of 
youth before the mystery of marriage, and the anguish of the 
bereaved before the terminal fact of death. To have given more 
prominence to Simon Stimson and his like would only have dis- 
tracted from Wilder’s purpose. 


The frame supplied by the Stage Manager is essential to that 
purpose. The Stage Manager is not merely an easy means to ex- 
position, to setting the scene in Grover’s Corners. He is the prin- 
cipal means to the double vision, the intermeshing of past and 
present, which permeates the whole play, as Winfield Townley 
Scott has noted in “Our Town and the Golden Veil” in the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. Although the Stage Manager knows Grov- 
er’s Corners well, he exists in our time. He can call in Professor 
Willard to place Grover’s Corners and its inhabitants for us in the 
scale of geologic and historic time. He can himself remind us that 
Babylon once had two million people in it, and though all we know 
about them is the names of the kings and some copies of wheat con- 
tracts, every night all those families sat down to supper, and the 
father came home from work, and the smoke went up the chimney, 
same as in Grover’s Corners, same as here. And he can glance into 
the future of Grover’s Corners and tell us what is to change and 
what is to remain. 


The double vision the Stage Manager permits is responsible for 
the play’s two-fold effect. Our Town appears somehow to have to 
do simultaneously with very ordinary people and with the shining 
galaxies of stars, with the smallest of small towns and with the 
universe, with time and with eternity. Oddly enough, Grover’s 
Corners and the Webbs and the Gibbs do not appear insignificant 
against the backdrop of eternity; they are not lost in the vastness 
of the universe. The daily routine and the individual life cycle of 
birth, marriage, and death are revealed as part of the eternal 
rhythm of the universe. 

{The absence of scenery and of realistic properties in Our Town 
may strike the sophisticated playgoer as coy or the less sophisti- 
cated playgoer as quaint, and therefore prove distracting to both, 
but I believe not for long. If the play is reasonably well acted, one 
quickly accepts the convention and forgets that the real stove, the 
real dishes, the real newspaper are not there. And this convention 
is no affectation. It is integral to Wilder’s concept. Although the 
action of the play takes place in a small town in New Hampshire at 
a specific time and it is concerned with individuals, yet it aims to 
illustrate a truth that holds for men and women everywhere, in 
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the big city as well as the small town, and in every time, in 1938 
or 1959 as well as in 1901. Scenery and realistic properties would 
have tied Our Town too firmly to the particular time and place, 
would have made it the nostalgic, sentimental play of life in the 
vanished American small town, for which it is sometimes mistaken. 
Thornton Wilder has said exactly this in another way: 


Emily’s joys and griefs, her algebra lessons, her birth- 
day presents—what are they when we consider all the bil- 
lions of girls who have lived, who are living, and who will 
live? Each individual’s assertion to an absolute reality can 
only be inner. ... And here the method of staging finds its 
justification. . . . Our claim, our hope, our despair are in 
the mind—not in things, not in ‘scenery.’ The climax of 
this play needs only five square feet of boarding and the 
passion to know what life means to us. 


It is hard to imagine how the climax of Our Town could be 
achieved at all under the conditions imposed by the presence of 
scenery.’ Without scenery, the transitions in scene can be as swift 
as the imagination, not only in time and place but back and forth 
from life to death. Emily has died in childbirth and she comes to 
take her place among the dead in the Grover’s Corners cemetery. 
She learns that it is possible to return, to relive the past among 
the living, and she goes back, in spite of warnings from the dead 
and from the Stage Manager who says: “You not only live it but 
you watch yourself living it. And as you watch. . . you know 
what’s going to happen afterwards.” Emily has chosen to relive her 
twelfth birthday. From its beginning, every moment of that day 
is transfigured by her double awareness. Each moment is almost 
unbearably beautiful, and each moment goes so fast! Finally the 
dead Emily of fourteen years later cries: ““Mama, just for a moment 
we're happy. Let’s look at one another!” But the living have no 
time to look and they cannot hear the voice out of the future. Emily, 
unable to bear the happiness and the pain, flees back to the dis- 
interested dead. And she cries out to the Stage Manager, “Do 
human beings ever realize life while they live it? every, every 
minute?” “No,” he answers, “The saints and poets maybe—they do 

some.” 

' Thus, Our Town asserts the value of human life, no matter how 
apparently trivial, no matter how apparently insignificant. It does 
so, not by ignoring or belittling change and death, but by remind- 
ing us that change is necessary to the recognition of beauty and 
that death in a very fundamental way gives meaning to life. 
Optimism, even unmodified by the derogatory adjective shallow, 
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does not seem to me quite the word to describe this view of the 
world. I should call it affirmation. 


In The Matchmaker, and in a playful mood, Thornton Wilder 
affirms the value of change, of the new. In Our Town and in a 
reverent mood, he affirms the value of the unchanging, of the 
habitual and the familiar. In The Skin of Our Teeth he extends his 
dramatic image to include both the ordinary and the extraordinary, 
the domestic and the political, the personal and the public, the 
petty and the world-shaking. Again Wilder makes use of,the double 
vision. The Antrobus family is living both in prehistoric times 
among dinosaurs and in Excelsior, New Jersey, today. As in Our 
Town, the events of ordinary daily life are presented against the 
vast dimensions of time and space; but the present is not seen 
against the panorama of the past; it is inextricably mixed with the 
whole history of human life on this planet. Mrs. Antrobus, wife, 
mother, and preserver of the home is Mrs. Gibbs or Mrs. Webb 
swept out of the backwater of Grover’s Corners into the main 
stream of life where she is buffeted by glaciers and floods and wars. 
And Mr. Antrobus is Cornelius Hackl, lifted out of Horace Van- 
dergelder’s store into the arena of great events where danger is 
real and omnipresent, and where he is transformed into the in- 
ventor, the discoverer, the fighter for human progress and liberty. 
We see the Antrobus family—that is to say the human race—sur- 
vive the perils of the ice age, of the flood, of world war, each time 
by the skin of its teeth. And we see too that both Mr. Antrobus and 
Mrs. Antrobus—both the radical and the conservative, the adven- 
turer and the stay-at-home, the explorer of new frontiers and the 
protector of the hearth—contribute to its survival. 

The Skin of Our Teeth includes the ugly as well as the beauti- 
ful, the destructive as well as the creative. Sabina is not only the 
Antrobus’ maid; she is also Lily Fairweather, hostess in an Atlantic 
City bingo parlor and beauty contest winner, threat to the Antro- 
bus marriage, camp follower in the war, the universal pleasure 
girl and temptress, Lilith. Henry Antrobus is‘not only the unruly 
son; he is the juvenile delinquent, the murderer, the fascist, the 
leader of the Enemy. Clearly the forces which threaten to destroy 
the human race are not all forces from without. Sabina’s origins, 
like Lilith’s, are lost in the fog of pre-history but Mr. Antrobus 
raped her home from the Sabine hills, and she has been a member 
of the Antrobus household ever since. There is no doubt about 
Henry’s parentage. He is an Antrobus, strange, embarrassing, and 
frightening offspring of George and Maggie, those two high-prin- 
cipled, well-intentioned parents. The point is clear: the destructive 
forces of hate and lust are as much a part of man as the construc- 
tive forces of charity and love. The history of man is one of con- 
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tinual struggle for survival through mastery not only of the world 
without but also of the world within. 

Like Our Town, The Skin of Our Teeth has been criticized for 
its theatricality, for its flouting of the conventions of realistic play- 
making. Some of this theatricality may seem, as Wilder has said, 
to be merely making fun of old-fashioned drama and not so old- 
fashioned production, but it is indispensable to the double vision 
he is providing. Only in an atmosphere of obvious, though com- 
pletely earnest make-believe, is it possible to present the Antro- 
bus family at once in the ice age and in Excelsior, New Jersey in 
1942, at once in the time of the flood and in modern Atlantic City, 
and thus by inference as the human family in every age, past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

Moreover, once the atmosphere of make-believe is established, 
Wilder is able to express his theme in another dimension by pre- 
tending to return to reality. He is probably aware of the tendency 
we have as spectators at a play to regard what we see on the stage 
as diverting or moving perhaps but no direct concern of ours. How- 
ever, when Sabina suddenly becomes the actress Miss Somerset 
and refuses to play the seduction of Mr. Antrobus because it will 
be unbearably painful to a friend in the audience we are jolted 
into a new awareness. And when Sabina stops the fight between 
Henry and Mr. Antrobus because she is afraid the actor of Henry 
will really strangle the actor of Mr. Antrobus, and for a few minutes 
we have the actors discovering in themselves destructive feelings 
which parallel those of the characters they are playing, the uni- 
versality of blood guilt is really driven home to each of us. 
~ In The Skin of Our Teeth, Thornton Wilder affirms his belief in 
man, in human life, in all of human life, ordinary and extraordin- 
ary, petty and heroic, ugly and beautiful, evil and good. 


If Thornton Wilder is an optimist, his is no shallow optimism. 


, He recognizes that pain, cruelty, failure, and death are a part of 


living but he feels strongly that they can never completely define 
life. Gerald Weales has observed that Wilder, like the heroine of 
his novel The Woman of Andros, seems to say, “I have known the 
worst that the world can do. . . nevertheless, I praise the world 
and all living.” He says “yes” to life. 

Thornton Wilder says~‘yes’”’ to the theatre also. He recognizes and 
accepts the fact that theatre is a collaborative art, that director and 
actors necessarily intervene their bodies, minds, and imaginations 
between the playwright and his vision of his play. In his essay 
“Some Thoughts on Playwriting,” he says he seeks “to organize the 
play in such a way that its strength lies not in appearances beyond 
his control, but in the succession of events and in the unfolding of 
an idea, in narration.” The details of the physical realization of 
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his play he is happy to leave to actors and director. He recognizes 
too that a play is addressed not to individuals but to a group, and 
he accepts the fact that the “group-mind imposes upon him the 
necessity of treating materials understandable by the larger num- 
ber.” 

Above all, Thornton Wilder believes in the theatricality of the 
theatre. The theatre, he says, is a world not of illusion but of pre- 
tense, of make-believe. It lives by conventions, that is, by agreed 
upon falsehoods, by permitted lies. “When it tries to assert that 
the personages in the action ‘really are,’ really inhabit such and 
such rooms, really suffer from such and such emotions, it loses 
rather than gains credibility.” Convention, he maintains, provokes 
the spectator to collaborate in the dramatic creation, and it raises 
the action from the specific to the general. The element of pretense 
reinforces the continual effort of the stage to present generalized 
truth. 

Of course, the theatre of “illusion,” as Wilder uses the term, is 
also a theatre of pretense. No one mistakes its personages for real 
people. And like the theatre of “make-believe,” it depends upon 
conventions—agreed upon falsehoods, permitted lies. But its con- 
ventions are different conventions. They tend to make the audience 
a spectator rather than a collaborator; they tend to make the drama 
particular rather than general. 

The theatre of “illusion”—as opposed to the theatre of “make- 
believe”—is, in a way, theatre that denies itself. Not only the 
realistic theatre of Belasco and Stanislavsky but the symbolistic 
theatre of Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia seeks to create by © 
means of text, actors, scenery, and light a world separate from the 
audience—not the world of the theatre, but the world of Peter 
Grimm or Madame Ranevsky or Hamlet or Tristan and Isolde. The 
proscenium arch is not only the symbol of that separation but the 
principal means whereby the illusion is created. 

Thornton Wilder’s plays in one way or another break down the 
barrier of the proscenium arch. They involve the spectator directly 
by frankly making him once more a participant in a theatrical 
experience. These plays have been and continue to be highly suc- 
cessful. They point the way the living theatre should go, for if it 
is to survive as anything but a luxury for the few, it must discard 
the conventions of “illusion” and revive the older conventions of 
“make-believe.” It should leave the creation of “illusion” to the 
moving picture and to television, both of which are infinitely better 
equipped for it. The theatre should reaffirm itself as an art of “pre- 
tense’”’ not of “illusion,” of living actors not real people, and of an 
active not a passive audience. 

Thornton Wilder is important in today’s American theatre be- 
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cause he is a believer, a yea-sayer. He says “yes” to the life of the 
theatre, still struggling to escape the strangling embrace of realism 
and illusion. And through the theatre he says “yes” to human life. 
In what sometimes seems an unbroken chorus of aggression and 
rejection by contemporary American playwrights, his is one strong, 
affirmative voice. 
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The foyer of a theatre. On one side stairs leading to the boxes and the 
circle; in the middle doors to the stalls and the amphitheatre; on the 
other side—exit doors. A distant noise of applause can be heard. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PLAY, coming out, Escaped at last. Shouts and applause. 
Deafening applause. . . So this is fame! Good Lord, how violently my 
heart would have beaten seven or eight years ago. How excited I should have 
been then. But that was long ago. I was young then. My thoughts were 
bold as the thoughts of a young man should be. Blessed the profession 
that didn’t let me enjoy too soon the rapturous praises of the public. 
Now . . . But the judicious sobriety that comes with maturity would 
make anyone wise. You realize at last that applause doesn’t mean a great 
deal, that it is a reward for everything: whether it is an actor who has 
grasped the whole secret of a man’s broken heart, or a dancer who has 
become skilled in the art of tracing all sorts of tigures with his feet, or a 
juggler—all of them are rewarded with thunderous applause, Whether it’s 
your head that’s thinking, or your heart that’s feeling, whether it’s your 
soul that has been moved to its depths or your feet that are working or 
your hands that are juggling with glasses—everything is rewarded equally 
with claps. No, it isn’t applause that I want now: I wish I could be sud- 
denly transported into the boxes, the circles, the stalls, the gallery, I wish 
I could penetrate everywhere, hear all opinions and impressions while they 
are still fresh and virginal, while they haven’t yet been influenced by the 
talk and the opinions of experts and journalists, while everyone is still 
under the influence of his own judgment. I am in need of it. I am a writer 
of comedies. All other works and branches of literature depend on the 
judgment of a few people, the writer of comedies alone depends on the 
judgment of everyone; every spectator has a right to say what he thinks 
of him, everyone, to whatever class of society he may belong, becomes his 
judge. Oh, how I wish that every man would point out my faults and 
shortcomings to me! Let him even laugh at me, let his speech be governed 
by ill will, partiality, indignation, hatred—anything you like, but let him 
say what he thinks. No word -an be uttered without a reason and a spark 
of truth can drop anywhere. A man who has made up his mind to show 
other people the ridiculous side of their characters must behave sensibly 
if other people point out the weak and ridiculous aspects of his own work. 
I’ll stay here in the foyer while the public is leaving the theatre, It is quite 
impossible that there should be no talk about the new play. A man is al- 
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ways alive to the influence of first impressions and is eager to share with 
other people. 

Goes to one side. 

Several decently dressed people appear; one says, addressing the other: 
We'd better go now. There’s only a stupid one-act farce to follow. 

Both go out. 

Two comme il faut stoutish gentlemen come down the stairs. 

FIRST COMME IL FAUT. I hope the police have not taken my carriage too far 
away. What’s the name of that young actress? Do you know? 

SECOND COMME IL FAUT. Afraid I don’t. She certainly is a good-looker. 

FIRST COMME IL FAUT. Yes, she’s quite good looking, but she lacks something. 
Incidentally, I'd like to recommend a new restaurant to you, They served 
us fresh green peas yesterday. Kisses the tips of his fingers. Heavenly! 
Both go out, 

An army officer runs to the exit door, another one holds him back by the 
arm, 

FIRST OFFICER. Do let’s stay! 

SECOND OFFICER. No, my dear fellow, you won’t get me to stay and watch a 
farce. I know the sort of plays that are performed as a dessert: footmen 
instead of actors and the women as ugly as sin! 

They go out. 

A MAN OF THE WORLD, fashionably dressed, coming down the stairs. The rogue 
of a tailor has cut my trousers too narrow. It was awful all the time I 
was sitting down. I’ll take my time settling his bill for that. I won’t pay 
him for two years! Goes out. 

ANOTHER MAN OF THE WORLD, even stouter, speaks animatedly to a third one. 
He'll never, never sit down to play cards with you, I tell you. He doesn’t 
play for less than a hundred and fifty roubles a rubber. I know because 
Pafnutyev, my brother-in-law, plays with him every day. 

AUTHOR OF THE PLAY, to himself. And still not a word about my play. 

A MIDDLE-AGED CIVIL SERVANT, coming out with hands outspread. This is goodness 
only knows what! Such a—such a—It’s—it’s abominable! Goes out. 

A GENTLEMAN, A LITTLE CARELESS ABOUT LITERATURE, addressing another. It’s a 
translation, isn’t it? 

THE OTHER, Good heavens, no. The action takes place in Russia. Our customs 
and our ranks even, 

A GENTLEMAN A LITTLE CARELESS ABOUT LITERATURE. I seem to remember some- 
thing of the sort in French, though perhaps not exactly of the same kind. 
Both go out. 

ONE OF TWO SPECTATORS, also going out. It’s impossible to tell anything now. 
We must wait and see what the papers say. 

TWO LONG HUNGARIAN COATS, one to the other. Well, what do you think? I’d 
like to know your opinion of the comedy. 

THE SECOND HUNGARIAN COAT, making significant movements of the lips. 
Mmmmm. .. . Well, of course—er—it’s impossible to say. . . It was— 
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er—something—er—of the kind. . . . Of course, no one’s against—er— 
anything being—er—of this sort and. . . . After all, I mean to say. . . 
Pressing his lips together affirmatively. Yes, yes. . . . 

They go out. 


THE AUTHOR, to himself. Well, they haven't said a lot so far, have they? How- 
ever, it’s going to be discussed; here come some people waving their arms 
about heatedly. 

Two army officers. 

THE FIRST. I haven’t laughed so much in all my life. 

THE SECOND, I think it’s an excellent comedy. 

THE FIRST. Well, we'd better wait and see what the papers say about it. It'll 
have to be put to the test of criticism. . . . Look, look! Nudges him, 

THE SECOND. What? 

THE FIRST, pointing at one of two men coming down the stairs, An author! 

THE SECOND, hastily, Which one? 

THE First. That one! Ssssh! Ssssh! Let’s hear what they’re saying . . 

THE SECOND, And who is the other one with him? 

THE FIRST. Don’t know. 

The two army officers move aside and make way for the others, 

A NONDESCRIPT GENTLEMAN. I’m no judge of literary merits, sir, but the play 
has wit. Yes, sir, it’s witty. 

THE AUTHOR. Good Lord, what’s so witty about it? What low people, what a 
low tone—most trivial jokes, Why, it’s—it’s obscene! 

A NONDESCRIPT GENTLEMAN. Well, sir, that’s a different matter. I said I’m no 
judge of literary merit. I merely observed that the play was funny. I en- 
joyed it. 

THE AUTHOR. It’s not funny at all. Good Lord, what’s so funny about it, and 
how could you have enjoyed it? A most improbable subject. Full of the 
most absurd and unlikely situations, No plot, no action, no understanding. 

A NONDESCRIPT GENTLEMAN, |’m afraid | can’t say anything about that. As far 
as literature is concerned, you're quite right, I suppose. From a literary 
point of view it may not be amusing, but from any other point of view it is. 

THE AUTHOR. Is it? Good Lord, there’s nothing amusing in it from any point 
of view. What dialogue! Who talks like that in high society? Tell me, do 
we talk like that? 

\ NONDESCRIPT GENTLEMAN, That’s true, sir. It was very clever of you to have 
noticed that, I thought so myself. There’s no nobility in the dialogue. None 
of the characters seems to be able to hide his low origin—that’s true. 

THE AUTHOR. Well, there you are! And you praise it. 

A NONDESCRIPT GENTLEMAN. Who’s praising it? I’m not. I can see now that the 
play is rubbish. But, you see, that takes a little time. I’m afraid I’m no judge 
of literature. 

Both go out. 


ANOTHER AUTHOR comes in accompanied by several people whom he addresses, 
brandishing his arms. Believe me, I’m an authority on this sort of 
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thing: it’s a disgusting play! A filthy, sordid play. Not a single life-like 
character, all caricatures! There’s nothing like it in life. Believe me, there 
isn’t. I know, I’m a writer myself. They say it’s alive, it’s well observed, but 
that’s all nonsense. It’s his friends who say that. It’s his friends who 
praise it. It’s all his friends! I’ve heard they compare it almost to Fonvisin, 
but this play isn’t even a comedy. It’s a farce. A farce, and a most un- 
successful farce at that. Compared with it, the silliest comedy by Kotzebue 
is like Mont Blanc before Pulkov Hill, I’ll prove it to them. I’ll prove it 
to them mathematically, like twice two makes four. It’s just his friends, his 
pals, who've praised him up to the skies, and I shouldn’t be in the least 
surprised if he didn’t think he was a Russian Shakespeare. With us it’s 
always a man’s friends who give him big ideas about hmself. Take Push- 
kin, for instance. Why is the whole of Russia talking about him now? It's 
all because of his friends: they shouted and shouted and now the whole 
of Russia is shouting after them. Goes out with his friends. 

The two officers move forward and occupy their places. 


THE FIRST. That’s true, that’s quite true: the play is a farce. Just what I said: 
a stupid farce boosted by his friends. I must say many things in it dis- 
gusted me. 

THE SECOND. But didn’t you say you had never laughed so much in your life? 

THE FIRST, That’s a different matter altogether. You don’t understand. Let me 
explain it to you. What is there in the play? To begin with, there’s no 
plot, there’s no action, there’s no understanding of anything. The whole 
thing’s incredible. Besides, they’re all caricatures. 

Two other officers come up from behind. 


THE FIRST, to the second. Who is talking? One of yours, I believe. The other 
officer, glancing sideways at the face of the officer who has been talking, 
dismisses him with a wave of the hand, Why, is he stupid? 

THE SECOND. No, not really. He’s got brains, but they only come into evidence 
after the publication of the papers. If the journal comes out later, there’s 
nothing in his head. However, let's go. 

They go out. 
Two lovers of the arts. 

THE First. I am not one of those who like to take refuge in words: sordid, 
disgusting, bad taste and the like. It’s almost certain that such words are 
mostly used by those who talk of drawing rooms, but are admitted no 
further than the entrance hall. But that’s not important. All I’m saying is 
that the play has no real plot. 

THE SECOND. Yes,-that’s true. If by plot we understand what's generally meant 
by it, that is, love interest, then it has no plot. But it seems to me it’s time 
we stopped regarding this particular kind of plot as important. All you have 
to do is to look around you. Everything in the world has changed long 
ago, The most important theme in the plot of a play is the desire to obtain 
a good position, to outshine and eclipse your rival by the brilliance of 
your wit, to avenge yourself for being disregarded or laughed at. Does not 
rank, money, or a good marriage mean more to us today than love? 

THE FIRST. That’s all very well, but even then I can’t see a good plot in the 
play. 
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THE SECOND. I’m discussing the question of whether the play has a plot or not. 
All I say is that generally what people look for in a play is the intimate 
relationships between two of the characters. They refuse to see the plot 
of a play as a whole. People are good-naturedly accustomed to these per- 
petual lovers and to the conventional type of play ending in marriage. Of 
course, it’s a plot, but what kind of a plot? It’s like a knot tied in the 
corner of a ‘handkerchief. No, a comedy should be tied up by itself, by 
its whole mass, into one large, general knot. The plot of a play must em- 
brace all the characters and not only one or two. It must touch upon every- 
thing that to a smaller or larger extent agitates the minds of all its char- 
acters. In such a play everyone is the hero. The whole of its machinery 
must be brought into motion by the course and the development of the 
play: not one wheel must remain stationary and inactive. 


THE FIRST, But all the characters can’t possibly be heroes. Surely, one or two 
ought to govern the others. 


THE SECOND. No, not govern, but predominate. In a machine, too, some wheels 
are more important and move more vigorously than others, and it is only 
those that can be called the most important ones, So far as a play is con- 
cerned, it is the idea, the thought behind it, that ought to govern its action. 
Without that there is no unity. As for the development of the plot anything 
will do: terror, suspense, the threat of the nemesis of the law. 


THE First. But that means giving a comedy a more universal significance. 


THE SECOND. Why, isn’t that its paramount and real significance? At first a 
comedy was the recreation of a whole society, of a whole people. Such at 
least Aristophanes, its father, showed it to be. Only afterwards did it enter 
the narrow crevasse of an intimate plot and introduce love interest which 
came to be regarded as the only indispensable condition of the plot. But 
how weak is such a plot even in the hands of the best comic playwrights! 
How insignificant are these stage lovers with their cardboard love! 


A THIRD ONE walking up and slapping him lightly on the shoulder. You're wrong : 
love, like any other feeling, can form part of the plot of a comedy. 


THE SECOND, I don’t say it can’t. What I do say is that love and all the other 
more elevated feelings can have a great effect only when they are fully 
developed. By being preoccupied with them to the exclusion of everything 
else, one necessarily sacrifices everything else. Everything that represents 
the comic side of the play loses color and its whole significance as a social 
comedy disappears. 


THE THIRD. Do you mean to say that the theme of a comedy must be something 
low? In that case comedy will be a low type of play. 


THE SECOND, To people to whom words and not their meaning are important 
that is so. But can’t the positive and the negative serve the same aim? Can't 
comedy and tragedy express the same lofty ideas? Doesn't absolutely 
everything about a mean and dishonest person show us what an honest 
man ought to be like? Doesn’t all this accumulation of base actions, all 
this miscarriage of law and justice give us a clear idea what law, duty, and 
justice demand of us? In the hands of an expert doctor both cold and hot 
water can be equally successful in curing the same diseases. In the hands 
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of a man of talent everything can serve as an instrument of the beautiful, 
provided it is guided by the high ideal to serve the beautiful. 


FOURTH ART LOVER, walking up. What can serve as an instrument of the beauti- 
ful? What are you discussing? 


FIRST ART LOVER. We are discussing comedy. We were all talking about comedy 
in general. As yet no one has said anything about the new comedy. What 
do you say? 


FOURTH ART LOVER. What I say is that you can see the playwright has talent, 
that he knows life, that his play is very amusing, true and taken from life, 
but that, on the whole, there seems to be something lacking in it. One can't 
somehow discern a real beginning or an ending. It is strange that our 
writers of comedies can’t do without the government. No comedy ends 
without it. 

THIRD ART LOVER. That’s true. But, on the other hand, it’s quite natural. We 
all belong to the government, almost all of us serve the government, and the 
interests of us all are more or less bound up with the government. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that those interests of ours are reflected in the work 
of our writers. 

FOURTH ART LOVER, True enough. But this connection must be felt. What is so 
strange is that no play can possibly end without the interference of the 
government, It is sure to appear just as fate did in ancient tragedy. 

SECOND ART LOVER. Well, you see, that is something natural to all our writers 
of comedies and the distinguishing characteristic of our comedies. A sort of 
mysterious faith in our government is deeply ingrained in all our hearts. 
Well, there’s nothing wrong about that: God grant that our government 
should always and everywhere live up to its calling as the representative 
of Providence on earth and that we should believe in it as the ancients 
believed in the Nemesis that overtook evildoers. 

FIFTH ART LOVER. How do you do, gentlemen? All I hear is the word ‘govern- 
ment.’ The comedy has given rise to shouts and arguments. 

SECOND ART LOVER. Come, we'll discuss these arguments and shouts at my place 
rather than in the foyer of the theatre. 

They go out. 
Several important-looking and decently dressed gentlemen appear one after 
the other. 

no, 1. Yes, yes, I see, it’s quite true that such things exist in our country and 
that worse things happen in some places, but why show it to us? That’s 
the question. Why performances like this? What's the use of them? That's 
what I’d like you to tell me. Why do I want to know that there are rogues 
in such and such a place? I—er—I simply do not see the need for such 
performances. Goes out. 

no. 2, No, this isn’t an exposure of vice, it’s a disgusting mockery of Russia, 
that’s what it is. It shows the government itself in a bad light, for by show- 
ing up bad civil servants and all sorts of abuses which occur among different 
classes in the population, one exposes the government itself. Such perform- 
ances ought not to be allowed. Goes out. 

Enter MR. A, and MR. B., men of high rank. 
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mr, A. I’m not talking about that; on the contrary, abuses should be shown to 
us. It is absolutely necessary that we should see our own evil actions. I do 
not share the opinions of many patriots who’re perhaps a little too excited, 
but it does seem to me that in this play there’s perhaps a little too much 
that is rather unfortunate. 


mR. B. I’d very much like you to hear the opinion of a very modestly dressed 
man. Turning to him. We haven't finished our conversation, the beginning 
of which interested me very much. 

VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN. Well, I must confess I—er—I’m very glad to 
carry on with it, I’ve just been hearing all sorts of criticisms of this play, 
namely that everything in it is untrue, that it’s a mockery of the govern- 
ment, of our institutions, of our customs, and that this sort of thing should 
never be performed in public. They have led me to go over the whole of 
the play in my mind and I must say that the fact that it’s a comedy seems 
to me to be even more significant now. I can’t help feeling that hypocrisy 
has been exposed in it more strongly and more deeply by laughter, the 
sort of hypocrisy that is the decorous mask under which baseness and 
meanness are hidden—the rogue who assumes the face of a right-thinking 
person. I confess I felt glad when I saw how absurd well-meaning words 
sound on the lips of a rogue and how laughably absurd everyone from the 
gallery to the stalls thought the mask he put on. And there are people who 
say that one ought not to allow such a play to be put on the stage! I over- 
heard a remark made, I believe, by a very respectable man who wondered 
what the common people would say if they saw that such terrible abuses 
exist among us. 


Mr, A. I’m sorry, but I must say that I asked myself the same question. 
VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN. What the common people would say? Steps aside. 
Two persons in drab peasant coats pass by. 


BLUE COAT to the grey coat. I daresay our governors were lively enough in the 
old days, but they all took fright when the Czar’s justice caught up witi 
them. 

Both go out. 

VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN, That’s what the common people will say. Did you 
hear? 

MR, A. What? 


VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN. They'll say: ‘I daresay our governors were lively 
enough in the old days, but they all took fright when the Czar’s justice 
caught up with them!’ Do you hear how a man’s natural feelings never 
lead him astray? How true is the judgment of the simple person, if it is not 
clouded over by theories and ideas taken out of books, but based on an 
understanding of man’s nature. Why, isn’t it quite clear that after a per- 
formance like this, the common people’s faith in the government will in- 
crease? Yes, they need such performances. Let them dissociate the govern- 
ment from the bad servants of the government. Let them see that abuses 
do not originate with the government, but with those who do not under- 
stand the government’s demands and those who do not wish to give an 
account to the government. Let them see that their government is actuated 
by noble sentiments, that its unslumbering eye watches equally over every- 
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one, that sooner or later it will catch up with the violators of the law, 
honor, and man's sacred duties, that those whose conscience is not clear 
will pale before it. Yes, they ought to go and see such performances. 
Believe me, even if they themselves happen to be the victims of injustice and 
oppression they will come out comforted after such a performance, with 
firm faith in the unslumbering, supreme law. I also like the remark: “The 
common people will get a bad opinion of the authorities.” Those who say 
that imagine that the peasant will only come face to face with the authori- 
ties for the first time here in the theatre; that if at home some rogue of a 
village headman gets him by the throat, he will not be aware of it, but 
will first become aware of it when he goes to the theatre. These people 
really believe that our peasants are so stupid that they can’t distinguish 
between a pasty filled with meat and a pasty filled with porridge. Well, I 
can't help thinking that it’s a good thing that there isn’t an honest man in 
the play. Man is vain: show him one good character among bad ones and 
he will leave the theatre feeling proud of himself. Yes, it is a good thing 
that only exceptions and vices are shown in the play, for they are such a 
thorn in the flesh of every honest man that he is ashamed to confess that 
such things are possible in his country. 


A. But do people like this exist in our country? 


VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN, Let me say this to you in reply to your question: 


I don’t know why, but every time I hear such a question I feel sad. I can 
speak frankly to you: there’s something in your face that disposes me to 
frankness. A person immediately puts the question: do such people really 
exist? But no one ever asks if he is completely free from such vices! 
Now, let me speak frankly to you. I am a kindhearted person, there’s a 
great deal of love in my breast, but if you knew the mental effort it cost me 
not to succumb to many vicious habits when living with other people! 
And can I be sure that at this very moment I am quite free of the evil habits 
which everyone, including myself, was laughing at ten minutes ago? 

A., after a brief pause. I must say your words certainly make me think. 
And when I imagine, when I recall how proud our European education has 
made us, and how it has, in general, hidden us from ourselves, and with 
what contempt we regard those who did not, like ourselves, receive this 
external polish, how each of us regards himself almost as a saint and 
speaks of evil only in the third person, when I think of it I must confess 
I cannot help feeling very sad. But I’m sorry to be so indiscreet—I’m 
afraid you have yourselves to blame for it—may I know to whom I have 
the honor of speaking? 


VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN, I am one of those civil servants, sir, who appear 


as characters in the comedy we have just seen, and I arrived from my 
little provincial town oniy the other day. 

B. I should never have thought it possible, And don’t you find after seeing 
this performance that it is hard to live and serve with such people? Don’t 
you feel it to be an insult? 


VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN. An insult, sir? . . . I confess I was often on the 


point of losing patience. In our little town not all civil servants are honest 
men and I’ve often had to make a superhuman effort to do something good. 
I have been on the point of resigning several times, but after this perform- 
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MR. 


ance I feel refreshed and at the same time reinforced in my determination 
to carry on with my job. The very thought that meanness does not remain 
hidden in our country is a consolation to me; the fact that it is not being 
encouraged, that on the stage, in the sight of all those honorable men, it is 
being subjected to ridicule, that there is a pen which does not hesitate to 
reveal our base emotions, though it may not flatter our national pride, and 
that there is a noble government which permits it to be shown to everyone 
who has to be shown these things—that alone makes me keen to carry on 
with my useful service. 


A, Allow me to make you a proposal. I occupy a rather important position 
in our civil service: I’m in need of truly honorable and honest assistants. 
I offer you a post which will not only provide you with a wide field of 
action but will also be incomparably more advantageous to you and lead 
to your quick promotion, 


VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN. I thank you from the bottom of my heart for 


MR, 


your offer, and I’m afraid I have to decline it. You see, sir, if I feel that 
I am useful in my present position, then do you think it is honorable on 
my part to give it up? And how can I give it up without being absolutely 
certain that my post will not be given to some fine gentleman who will 
immediately embark on a career of extortion? If, on the other hand, your 
offer has been made as a reward for my services, then let me tell you that 
I applauded the author of the play together with the actors but I did not 
call for him. What is his reward? The play has pleased you? Well, praise 
it, but as for him—he has only done his duty. Things have come to such 
a pass in our country that if aman has not done anything remarkable, but 
has simply done no wrong to anyone during his service, he already im- 
agines himself to be goodness only knows how virtuous and he’s seriously 
upset if his superiors do not notice him or reward him. Good heavens, he 
says, I’ve lived honorably all. my life and have done practically nothing 
mean or base, why then do they not promote me or confer some order on 
me? No, sir, in my opinion, anyone who is not able to behaye honorably 
without encouragement—I do not believe in his honorable behavior, his 
mouse-like nobility isn’t worth a penny. 

A. But you won't decline my acquaintance, Forgive my importunity; surely 
you see that is the result of my sincere respect. Do let me have your 
address. 


VERY MODESTLY DRESSED MAN. Here is my address, sir. But be assured that | 


MR, 


will not let you make use of it. I will call on you tomorrow morning. 
Please forgive me, I have not been brought up in high society and I cannot 
express myself properly. . . . But to encounter such generous attention 
in a statesman, such a desire for good deeds—may God grant that every 
emperor should have such people as you around him. Withdraws rapidly. 


A, turning the visiting card in his hands. 1 look at this card and at this 
unknown name and for some reason I can’t help being deeply moved. My 
first sad impression has disappeared, May the Lord guard you, our dear, 
little-known Russia! In the wilds, in a godforsaken corner of our coun- 
try, such a pearl is hidden, and I’m sure he’s not the only one. Like specks 
of gold ore they are strewn through her coarse and dark granite (vast- 
nesses—this is a deep consolation. My heart is overflowing with gladness 
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after the encounter with this humble official as his heart overflowed after 
the performance of the comedy. Thank you for having brought about this 
meeting! Goes out. 


c., going up to MR. B, Who was that with you? He’s a minister, isn’t he? 


. P., coming up from the other side. Good heavens, my dear fellow, what's 


all this? 


. B. What? 


p, I mean, how can such a thing be shown? 
B. Why not? 


. P, Why not? Why, just think of it. Nothing but vices, vices. What kind 


of lesson will it be for the spectators? 


. B. Why, are the vices praised? They’re shown so they can be laughed at, 


aren’t they? 

p. Well, my dear fellow, say what you like, but respect—why, this sort of 
thing will destroy everybody’s respect for the civil servants and the govern- 
ment posts. 

B, There'll be no loss of respect either for civil servants or for government 
posts, only for those who perform their duties badly. 

c. I hope you don’t mind my saying it but all this is to some extent an in- 
sult which, to a greater or lesser degree, spreads over us all. 

Pp. Quite right. That’s what I was about to say myself. It’s an insult that is 
spreading. Now, for instance, they show up some titular councilor and 
afterwards, I shouldn't be surprised if they'll show up some Regular State 
Councilor. 

B. Well, what of it? Only the personality must remain inviolate. If I invent 
my own person and endow him with some vices which are to be found 
among us and give him a rank, any rank that occurs to me, even one of a 
Regular State Councilor, and if I say that this Regular State Councilor is 
not as he should be—what’s wrong about that? Aren’t there any dishonest 
men among Regular State Councilors? 

p. My dear fellow, that’s going a bit too far; how can a dishonest fellow 
be a Regular State Councilor! I mean to say, a Titular Councilor yes, but— 
no, you’re going too far, sir! 

c. Instead of showing up the bad, why don’t they show us the good, some- 
thing worthy of imitation? 

B. What a strange question: why? One can do lots of things with such a 
‘why.’ Why did a certain father who wished to drag his son out of his life 
of dissipation. waste no words and precepts on him, but took him to a hos- 
pital and showed him the terrible consequences of a life of dissipation in 
all its horror? Why did he do that? 


c. But, look here, those are, as it were, our social wounds which should be 
hidden, not displayed in public. 

p. That’s true, I entirely agree with that. In our country we should conceal 
the bad and not display it. 


B. If this had been said by someone else and not by you, sir, I should have 
said that it was hypocrisy and not true love for his country. In your 
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opinion ali we have to do is to cover up these social wounds of ours, as 
you call them, see that they are healed over from outside, so that they 
are no longer seen, while inside disease is allowed to be rampant. No mat- 
ter if it bursts out later in a form too advanced for effective treatment. That 
doesn’t matter. You don’t seem to realize that without a profound, heart- 
felt confession, without a Christian realization of our sins, without magni- 
fying them in our own eyes, we shall never be able to rise above them, 
we shall never be able to soar above everything that is despicable and 
odious in life. You don’t want to know that! Let man remain deaf, let him 
pass through life like a sleepwalker, let him not be shocked, let him not 
cry in the depths of his heart, let him bring his soul to such a state of 
hypnosis that nothing may shock it any more! No, sir, I’m sorry, but 
people who speak like that are moved by cold egoism and not by sacred 
and pure love for humanity, Goes out. 

MR. P., after a short pause. Well, why are you silent? How do you like that? 
Talked nineteen to the dozen, didn’t he? 

Mr. C, is silent. 
Continuing. Let him say what he likes, but they’re our wounds all the same. 

MR. C., aside. Wounds, indeed! He’ll be talking of these wounds to everybody 
now ! 

MR. P, I, too, can talk a lot of that kind of stuff, but what's the use of it? 
Oh, here’s Prince N. One moment, Prince, don’t run away. 

PRINCE N. Why, what's the matter ? 

MR. P. Come, let’s have a talk. Just for a moment. How did you like the play? 

PRINCE N, Quite funny. 

MR. P. But tell me, please, do you think it ought to be performed? Don’t you 
think it’s simply unheard of? 

PRINCE N, Why shouldn't it be performed? 

MR. P, But, my dear fellow, just think of it: a rogue on the stage! Why, it’s 
all our wounds. 

PRINCE N. What wounds? 

Mk. P. Why, ours, our wounds, our social wounds, so to say. 

PRINCE N., with vexation, Take’em if you like, let them be your wounds not 
mine! Why are you trying to saddle me with them? It’s time I went 
home. Goes out. 

MR. P., continuing. And then again, what nonsense has he been talking? He 
says a Regular State Councilor may be a rogue. Well, I mean to say, if he’d 
said a Titular Councilor I might have agreed, but. . . . 

Mr. Cc. Come along, come along, we’ve had enough of your talk. I suppose all 
the passers-by have guessed by now that you’re a Regular State Councilor. 
Aside. There are people who’re good at disparaging everything; by re- 
peating your own idea, they know how to make it sound so vulgar that you 
can’t help blushing yourself. You say something silly and it might have re- 
mained unnoticed, but no! One of your admirers and friends is sure to 
repeat it and make it sound even sillier than it is. A damn nuisance really. 
Just as if he’d pushed you into a filthy puddle. 

They go out. 
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An army officer and a civilian come in together. 


CIVILIAN. So that’s what you army men are like! You say this must be siiown 


on the stage. You are ready enough to have a good laugh at some civilian 
official but one must not touch any of your army men. It is enough to say 
that in a certain regiment the officers are—no, not indulging in vicious 
habits, but are merely lacking in good form and good manners, and you are 
ready to file a complaint with the Council of State itself. 


ARMY OFFICER. Now, look here, who do you take me for? Of course, there are 


such Don Quixotes among us too, but there are also a great number of 
reasonable people who would always be glad to see those who are a dis- 
grace to their uniform shown up on the stage. Where is the offense, after 
all? Let’s have him! We're quite willing to have a look at him every day. 


THE CIVILIAN, aside, That’s what they always say, let’s have him, let’s have 


him, but give him to them and they get angry! 
They go out. 
Two Hungarian coats. 


FIRST HUNGARIAN COAT. The French have such plays too, for instance, but 


everything is so charming with them, You remember in the farce we saw 
last night: he undresses, lies down in bed, seizes a salad bow! from the 
table and puts it under the bed. Of course, it’s a bit immodest, but it’s 
charming. You can look at it all, it doesn’t offend you. I have a wife and 
children and they go to the theatre every day. But here—just think of it— 
a rogue of a peasant whom I should not have allowed inside my house 
sprawls all over the place in his boots, yawns, picks his teeth! Really, it’s 
disgraceful ! 


ANOTHER HUNGARIAN COAT. Of course, it’s different with the French. There 


you have société, mon cher! You can’t have it here. Our writers, you see, 
have had no education at all: most of them have been brought up in re- 
ligious seminaries. They drink, they try to borrow money from you. A 
writer, you know, used to visit my footman. How can you expect such a 
man to have any idea of good society. 


They go out. 


A SOCIETY LADY escorted by two gentlemen, one in a frock coat, the other in 


uniform, What horrible people, what disgusting characters! Not one at- 
tractive personality. . . . Why don’t we have writers like the French, 
like Dumas or others, for instance. I’m not asking for models of virtue. 
Show me a woman who has gone astray, who has even been unfaithful to 
her husband, who has given herself up, let us say, to the most vicious and 
reprehensible love affair, but show it in an attractive way, so that I can 
sympathize with her, so that I can like her. . . . But here all the charac- 
ters are just disgusting, one more disgusting than another. . . 


MAN IN UNIFORM. Yes, it’s a trivial play. Trivial. 
SOCIETY LADY. Tell me, why is everything so trivial in Russia? 
MAN IN FROCK COAT. My dear lady, I'll tell you afterwards why it’s trivial: 





I can hear them calling for our carriage. 
They go out. 
Three gentlemen come out together. 
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First, Why not have a good laugh? There’s nothing wrong about laughing, but 
are abuses and vices the right subject for mockery? What kind of mockery 
is this? 

SECOND. What else are we to laugh at? At virtue? At a man’s merits? 

FIRST, No, my dear fellow, this is not the subject for comedy. This is some- 
thing that concerns the government, Aren’t there other subjects they could 
write about? 

sEcOND. What other subjects? 

First. Why, are there not enough amusing incidents in high society? Now, sup- 
pose, for instance, that I wanted to go out for a drive to Apothecary Island 
and my driver took me to the Vyvorg Suburb or the Smolny monastery. 
There are hundreds of ‘such amusing incidents. 

SECOND. What it comes to, then, is that you want to deprive comedy of ail 
serious significance. But why make a law, an inviolable law about it? There 
are hundreds of comedies of the kind you like. Why not permit the exist- 
ence of two or three comedies like the one that has just been performed ? 
If you like only the other kind you can see a play every day in which one 
man hides under a chair and another man pulls him out by his foot. 

THIRD, I don’t agree. That’s not what I mean, There’s a limit to everything. 
There are things that must not be laughed at, things that to some extent 
are sacred. 

SECOND, to himself with a bitter smile, It’s always like this in the world: laugh 
at what is truly noble, laugh at what is most sacred in a man’s soul and no 
one will object; but laugh at what is vicious, base and despicable and 
everybody will shout: ‘They’re laughing at what is sacred!’ 

First. Well, I can see, you’re convinced now, aren’t you? You don’t utter a 
word. Believe me, it’s impossible not to be convinced: it’s the truth. I am a 
very impartial man myself and I’m not saying it in order to—er—but 
simply that it isn’t the playwright’s business, it’s not a subject for comedy. 
Goes out. 

SECOND, to himself. I must say I should not like to be in the author’s shoes for 
anything in the world. How 1s he to please the public? If he chooses some 
trivial drawing room subject, everyone will say: he writes nonsense, his 
play lacks a deep moral purpose. If he chooses a subject which has a deep 
moral purpose, they will say: It’s not his business, let him write nonsense! 


Goes out. 
A young Society Woman accompanied by her husband. 

HUSBAND. Our carriage ought to be somewhere near. We shall be able to go 
home soon. 

MR. N., going up to the Society Woman, I can’t believe it! You’ve come to a 
Russian play! 

YOUNG SOCIETY WOMAN. What’s so surprising about it? Am I not a patriot? 

MR. N. Well, in that case your patriotism can scarcely be satisfied. I suppose you 
are abusing the play. 

YOUNG SOCIETY WOMAN, Not at all. I found a lot in it to be very true, I don’t 

think I have ever laughed so much. 
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MR. N. Why did you laugh? Because you like to laugh at everything Russian? 


YOUNG SOCIETY WOMAN. I laughed simply because it was amusing, because | 
saw the exposure of the kind of meanness and baseness which will still 
remain meanness and baseness under whatever guise it may parade in the 
world, whether in some provincial town or here around us. That is why | 
laughed. 


MR. N. A very clever woman told me just now that she too laughed, but for all 
that the play had made a very melancholy impression on her. 

YOUNG SOCIETY WOMAN, I don’t care what your clever woman felt. My nerves 
are not so sensitive, and I’m always glad to laugh at what is intrinsically 
funny. I know that there are some people who are ready to have a good 
laugh at a man’s crooked nose but haven’t the courage to laugh at a man’s 
crooked soul. 

Another Young Society Woman accompanied by her Husband appears in 
the distance, 

MR. N. Here’s a friend of yours, I’d like to know her opinion of the comedy. 
The two women shake hands. 

FIRST WOMAN, I saw you laughing from a distance. 

SECOND WOMAN. Who didn’t laugh? Everyone laughed. 

MR. N. But didn’t you feel sad at all? 

SECOND WOMAN. Well, as a matter of fact, I did feel rather sad. I know all this 
is very true. I myself saw a great deal of it, but for all that I felt de- 
pressed. 

MR, N. So you didn’t like the comedy, did you? 

SECOND WOMAN. But, my dear sir, who told you that? Didn’t I tell you that | 
laughed with all my heart and even more than the rest? I think they thought 
me mad. But I felt sad because 1 wished there had been just one positive 
character, This superfluity of all that is base. . . 

MR. N. Goon, goon... . 


SECOND WOMAN. Look here, do advise the author to show us just one honest 
man. Tell him that people beg him to do so, that it would really be a good 
thing. 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN. That is exactly what you should not advise him to 
do. Ladies always want to see a knight in shining armor who'd keep 
talking about nobility even in the most vulgar style. 

SECOND WOMAN, Not at all! How little you know us, It is you who are like 
that. It is you who’re fond of words and speeches about nobility. I’ve 
heard one of- you, a little fat man, shouting so loudly that I believe he 
attracted everyone’s attention—that it’s a slander, that such base and mean 
actions are never possible in our country. Would you like to know who 
it was who said that? One of the basest and meanest of men, who’s ready to 
sell his own soul and his own conscience and anything you like for money, 
only I don’t want to mention his name. 

MR. N. Do tell us who it was. 


SECOND WOMAN. What do you want to know it for? Besides, he wasn’t the 
only one. | heard people shouting everywhere: it’s a disgusting libel on 
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Russia! A libel on the government! It shouldn’t be allowed! What will 
the common people say? And why did they shout that? Do you think it 
was because they really thought and felt like that? Not at all! They 
shouted so that the play should be banned, because they probably found 
something in it which bore too great a resemblance to themselves. This is 
what your real knights are like. 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN, Dear me, aren’t you beginning to be a little malici- 
ous? 

SECOND WOMAN, Yes, I am. I’m furious, furious! You can’t help being furious 
when you see baseness appearing under all sorts of disguises. 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN. Why, of course, what you want is for some knight 
to appear, jump over some chasm, break his neck. . . . i 

SECOND WOMAN, Oh? 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN. Why, of course. What does a woman want? She 
wants romance in life. 

SECOND WOMAN, No, no, no! A thousand times no! It’s a stupid old-fashioned 
idea which you are trying continuously to foist on us, A woman possesses 
more true generosity than a man; a woman cannot, she’s quite incapable of 
committing those mean and vile actions which you commit, A woman is 
incapable of being hypocritical as you are, she can’t shut her eyes to the 
mean things you regard with indifference. She has enough nobility of 
mind to say all this without looking around to see whether anyone likes it 
or not. She says it because it’s necessary to say it. If something is base, 
it is base, however much you try to hide it and however much you try to 
disguise it. It is base, base, base! 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN. Why, I can see you’re angry in good earnest! 

SECOND WOMAN. Because I’m outspoken and I can’t bear to hear people telling 
an untruth— 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN. Well, don’t be angry with me. Let me kiss your 
hand. I was only joking. 

SECOND WOMAN, Here’s my hand. I am not angry. Addressing MR. N. Look 
here, do advise the author to show one honorable and honest man in his 
comedy. 

MR. N. But how is that to be done? What if he shows us such an honest man 
and this honest man turns out to be a theatrical knight? 

SECOND woMAN, Oh, no, if he feels strongly and deeply, his hero will never be 
a theatrical knight. 

MR. N, I don’t think it’s so easy. 

SECOND WOMAN, Why not simply say that your author has no deep and strong 
feelings? 

wR. N. Do you think so? 

SECOND WOMAN. Why, of course. A man who’s always laughing can’t have any 
deep feelings. He can’t possibly know what only a tender heart can feel. 


MR. N, I like that! So, in your opinion, an author can’t be an honorable man! 


SECOND WOMAN. Well, you see, you at once misinterpret my meaning. I didn’t 
say that a writer of comedies has no honorable feelings or that he has no 
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proper comprehension of what honor: means, All I said was that he could- 
n’t—well, drop a heartfelt tear, that he couldn’t feel strongly with all his 
heart. 

HUSBAND OF SECOND WOMAN, But how can you be so sure about it? 

SECOND WOMAN. I can because I know, All the people who laughed were either 
scoffers or they were all vain and they were almost all egoists, Honorable 
egoists, no doubt, but egoists all the same. 

MR. N. So that you give the highest place to works in which only the most 
honorable emotions are given full play? 

SECOND WOMAN, Why, of course, I shall always consider them more highly and 
I must say I should have more faith in such an author. 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN, turning to Mr. N. Well, can’t you see it comes to the 
same thing? It’s a woman’s taste: for them the most vulgar tragedy is 
higher than the best comedy just because it is tragedy. 

SECOND WOMAN. Be quiet or I shall be angry again. Addressing Mr. N. Tell 
me, wasn’t I right in saying that a writer of comedies must necessarily 
possess a cold heart? 

HUSBAND OF SECOND WOMAN. Or a hot one? Because irritability of character 
also inspires irony and satire. 

SECOND WOMAN, Well, or an irritable one. But what does this mean? It means 
that the reason underlying all such works is still gall, bitterness, indignation, 
justified in every respect, perhaps, But there’s nothing to show that it has 
been the outcome of a sincere fove of humanity, of love, in short, isn’t that 
so? 

MR, N. That’s true, 

SECOND WOMAN. But tell me, is the author of the comedy like this portrait ? 

MR. N. How shall I say? I don’t know him well enough to be able to tell what 
sort of heart he has, but, taking everything I’ve heard into consideration, 
he must be, I think, either an egoist or a very irritable man, 

SECOND WOMAN. You see, I knew it. ; 

FIRST WOMAN. I don’t know why, but I don’t want him to-be an egoist. 

HUSBAND OF FIRST WOMAN. Well, here comes our footman, so I suppose our 
carriage must be ready. Good-bye. Shaking hands with the Second Woman, 
You’re coming to tea, aren’t you? 

FIRST WOMAN, going out. Please! 

SECOND WOMAN. I’d love to. 

HUSBAND OF SECOND WOMAN, I think our carriagé too is ready. 

They go out after them, 
Two spectators come out. 


FIRST. What I’d like you to tell me is this: why, when you analyze separately 
every act, person and. character, you see that it’s true, alive, taken from 
nature. But when you take it all together it seems to be something enor- 
mous, exaggerated, and caricatured. When you leave the theatre you can't 

help asking yourself: do such people really exist? And yet wads re not 

really dyed-in-the-wool villains. 
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d- SECOND, Of course not. They’re not villains at all. They’re just what the Rus- 
Lis sian proverb says: his heart’s in the right place, he’s simply a rogue. 


FIRST. One more thing: this enormous accumulation, this excess, isn’t that a 
fault of the comedy? Tell me, where can you find a society which consists 


er? entirely of such people? Half, or at least part of any society are decent 

le people. If comedy must be a mirror and a picture of our social life, then 
it must be reflected just as it is. 

st. | SECOND, To begin with, this comedy is not, in my opinion, a picture, but rather 
a frontispiece. You can see that both the scene and the place of action are 

id ideal. Otherwise the author wouldn't have committed such obvious mis- 


takes and anachronisms. He wouldn’t have put such speeches into the 
mouths of people who, according to their social position and character, 
could not possibly have uttered them. It is only a person in a state of utter 
exasperation who accepts as an individual a character in the play who has 
not even a shadow of individuality about him and whose characteristics 
belong to a greater or lesser degree to all people. It’s an assembly point: 
exceptions to truth have been gathered here from every corner in Russia, 
all sorts of abuses and frauds, so as to serve one idea—to evoke in the 
er spectator a feeling of noble and acute disgust with many things that are 

base and despicable. The impression is all the more powerful because none 
as of the characters in the play has lost his human aspect: you can feel 
n, humanity everywhere. That is why the shock one gets from seeing it is all 
aS the stronger, and even while he laughs, the spectator involuntarily turns 
at round, as though feeling that the thing he is laughing at is somewhere 
near him and that he must be on his guard every minute to prevent it from 
bursting into his own heart and soul. I think that what the author of this 
comedy must find most amusing is to hear people reproaching him for mak- 
ing his characters and heroes so unattractive, for he did his best to make 
people dislike and shun them. Why, if even one character in the play hac 
been honest and had been depicted with all the fascination of an honest 
man, everyone in the audience would have immediately gone over to the 
side of this honest character and forgotten those who have so frightened 
them, All these characters would not have appeared to be so alive at the end 
- of the performance. The spectator wouldn’t have gone away with a sad 
" feeling and he wouldn’t have asked: ‘Do such people really exist?’ 


First. Yes, but I don’t think that people will grasp it all at once. 


’ — sEconD. Well, that’s quite natural, The inner meaning is always grasped after- 
wards. And the more vital and vivid the characters into which the author 
has split himself and whose images he has assumed, the more these will 
hold attention. Only by putting them together will you obtain a total 
impression and grasp the meaning of his creation. To analyze such symbols 
rapidly, to read them at a glance and put them together all at once is some- 
thing that not everyone can do; and for a long time all that they’ll see 

y will be the symbols themselves. I’m telling you this beforehand: every 
small provincial town in Russia will immediately lose its temper and de- 
> clare that the play’s a wicked satire, a vulgar, base invention, directed at it. 


They go out. 


ONE CIVIL SERVANT. This is a vulgar, base invention, it is a satire, a lampoon! 
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ANOTHER CIVIL SERVANT. So there’s nothing left now. We don’t want laws, we 
don’t want a Civil Service. The uniform I’m wearing must be thrown away: 
it’s nothing but a worthless rag now, 

Two young men come running in, 

First. Well, they’re all angry. I’ve heard so many opinions of the play that | 
can guess what a man’s thinking of it just by looking at him. 

THE OTHER. Well, what does this one think of it? 

THE First. You mean the fellow who’s putting his arms into the sleeve of his 
cloak ? 

THE OTHER. Yes, 


THE First. He thinks that for such a comedy you ought to be sent to Nerchinsk! 
However, it seems the gods are beginning to depart. The farce must be 
over. The poor intellectuals are about to pour out. Let’s go. 

Both go out. 


The noise increases. People are running down all the staircases. Peasant 
coats, sheepskins, bonnets, long-skirted German overcoats of merchants, 
three-cornered hats, plumed hats, cloaks of every sort; frieze cloaks, army 
cloaks, tattered coats, fashionable coats with beaver collars—all are run- 
ning across the foyer. The crowd brushes aside the gentleman who is 
putting his arms through the sleeves of his cloak. The gentleman steps 
aside and continues putting it on in a corner. All sorts of gentlemen and 
Civil Servants appear in the crowd. Footmen in livery clear a way for their 
mistresses, A peasant woman is heard screaming: ‘Lord, theyre crushing 
me on all sides!’ 

A YOUNG CIVIL SERVANT OF EVASIVE CHARACTER, rushing up to the gentleman who 
is putting on his cloak, Allow me, sir, to assist you. 

GENTLEMAN IN THE CLOAK. Ah, how do you do? You here too? Come to have 
a look? 


YOUNG CIVIL SERVANT. Yes, sir. Very amusingly observed. 

GENTLEMAN IN CLOAK. Nonsense. There’s nothing amusing in it. 

YOUNG CIVIL SERVANT. That’s true, sir. Nothing at all! 

GENTLEMAN IN CLOAK. For such things one should be horsewhipped, not praised. 
YOUNG CIVIL SERVANT. That’s true, sir. 

GENTLEMAN IN CLOAK. Look at these young fellows, all of them allowed to go 


to the theatre! Much good will it do them. Take yourself: I expect now 
you'll start being rude to your superiors in the office. 

YOUNG CIVIL SERVANT. I should never dream of it, sir, Let me go ahead and 
clear a way for you. To the people pushing them aside. Hey, you, make 
way! A general is trying to get through! Going up with extraordinary 
courtesy to two fashionably dressed men. Gentlemen, do me a favor and 
let the general pass! 

The fashionably dressed men step aside and make way. 

FIRST. Have you any idea who he is? Must be well-known. 

SECOND. Don’t know. Never saw him before in my life. 

TALKATIVE CIVIL SERVANT, breaking in from behind, He’s only a State Councilor, 

a Civil Servant of the 4th class, according to his position. But what luck! 
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In the fifteen years of his service he’s got the orders of Vladimir, Anna 
and Stanislav, a salary of 3,000 roubles and another 2,000 roubles as a liv- 
ing allowance, and more from the State Council, the State Commission, 
the Ministry. . . 

FASHIONABLY DRESSED GENTLEMEN, one to the other. Let’s go. 

They go out, 

TALKATIVE CIVIL SERVANT, Mother’s darlings, Foreign office johnnies. I don’t 
like comedies. Tragedies are more to my taste. Goes out. 

A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. What crowds! 

AN ARMY OFFICER, making his way through the crowd with a lady on his arm. 
You there, beards, what are you pushing for? Can’t you see it’s a lady? 

A MERCHANT, with a lady on his arm. I’ve got a lady, too, my dear sir. 

A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. There she is, turning back. See? See? She’s lost her 
good looks now, but three years ago. . . . 

VARIOUS VOICES. Yes, got sixty copecks change from him, A bad, disgusting 
play. An amusing little play, What are you pushing for? 

A VOICE AT ONE END OF THE CROWD, It’s all nonsense! Where could such a thing 
have happened? Such a thing could have happened only on Chukotsky 
Island. 

A VOICE AT THE OTHER END OF THE CROWD. Exactly the same thing happened in 
our town, I suspect that if the author has not been there himself, he must 
have heard it from someone. 

A MERCHANT'S VOICE. You see, this is more, so to speak, a question of morality. 
There are all sorts of people, of course, but, you see, even an honest man 
may do something that’s not quite honest if—I mean—if something should 
happen. . . . As for morality, this sort of thing also happens among 
noblemen. . . 

VOICE OF GENTLEMAN OF PROVOKING CHARACTER. Thé author must be a damned 
rogue, an old fox, Seems to know everything, to have found everything out! 

VOICE OF ANGRY CIVIL SERVANT, BUT, IT SEEMS, AN EXPERIENCED ONE. What does 
he know? He knows nothing, It’s all lies. Every word’s a lie. Nor, for that 
matter, is that the way to take bribes. . 

VOICE OF ANOTHER CIVIL SERVANT FROM THE CROWD. Funny! Funny! Why do you 
keep saying it’s funny? Do you know why it’s funny? Because it’s all 
personalities. He’s shown up his own grannies and aunties, That’s why it’s 
funny. 

UNKNOWN VoIcE. Stop thief! My handkerchief’s been stolen! 

TWO OFFICERS, recognising each other, shout across the crowd. Michel! Going 
there? 

SECOND. Yes. 

First, I’m going there, too. 

IMPORTANT LOOKING CIVIL SERVANT. I’d have prohibited everything. Nothing 
should be published. Want to be educated? Read but don’t write. We've 
plenty of books already, Don’t need any more. 

A VOICE IN THE CROWD. Well, if he’s a scoundrel, he’s a scoundrel. If you weren’t 
a scoundrel, people wouldn’t laugh at you, 
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HANDSOME AND STOUT GENTLEMAN speaks warmly to a short, inconspicueus one. 
Morality, sir, it’s morality that suffers, that’s the trouble. 

SHORT AND INCONSPICUOUS, BUT VENOMOUS GENTLEMAN. But morality’s a 
relative thing, sir. 

HANDSOME AND STOUT GENTLEMAN. What do you mean by relative? 

INCONSPICUOUS, BUT VENOMOUS GENTLEMAN, What I mean is that everyone’s 
conception of morality is relative to himself. One calls morality the fact 
that people take their hats off to him in the street; another calls morality 
the fact that people shut their eyes to his thieving; a third one calls moral- 
ity any good turn done for his mistress. What does one of our fellows, 
for instance, say to his subordinates ? What he says to them condescending- 
ly is: ‘Try to do your duty, gentlemen, relative to God, your Emperor and 
your Country!’ And you have to tind out for yourself relative to what. 
However, all this only happens in the provinces. This sort of thing never 
happens in our capital cities, does it? Here, if someone acquires two large 
houses in three years, it’s all because he’s honest, isn't it? 

HANDSOME STOUT GENTLEMAN, aside, Nasty old devil, and a tongue like a viper. 

INCONSPICUOUS, BUT VENOMOUS GENTLEMAN, nudging someone who is a com- 
plete stranger to him and motioning towards the handsome gentleman. 
Four houses in one street, one next to the other and all in six years! How 
do you like the effect of honesty on the acquisitive power, eh? 

STRANGER, withdrawing hastily. Sorry, can’t hear what you're saying. 

INCONSPICUOUS, BUT VENOMOUS GENTLEMAN, nudging another stranger. Deai- 
ness has spread like aa epidemic in town, hasn’t it? That’s what an un- 
healthy and damp climate does for you! 

STRANGER, Yes, and there’s influenza! All my children have had it. 

INCONSPICUOUS, BUT VENOMOUS GENTLEMAN, Yes, influenza, deafness, also 
mumps. Disappears in the crowd. 

Conversation in a group on one side. 

FIRST. I’m told the same thing happened to the author: jailed in some pro- 
vincial town for debts. 

A GENTLEMAN ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GROUP, intervening. No, sir, he wasn't 
jailed. He was incarcerated in a tower. Lots of people saw it as they drove 
past. They say it was something extraordinary. Just imagine: a poet on top 
of a high tower, mountains all round, a beautiful spot, and he’s reading his 
poems. Isn’t that a real writer for you? 

A GENTLEMAN OF POSITIVE CHARACTER. An author must be an intelligent man. 

A GENTLEMAN OF A NEGATIVE CHARACTER, He isn’t intelligent at all. I know. He 
was in the Civil Service and he was nearly given the sack. Couldn’t write 
a petition properly. 

A LIAR, PURE AND SIMPLE, smart fellow! Couldn’t get a job for a long time, 
so you know what he did? Wrote a letter to the Minister. And how do you 
think he wrote it? In a truly Quintilian manner, He began it: ‘My dear sir’— 
and went on and on—eight pages! As soon as he read it, the minister said. 
‘Well, thank you, thank you, I can see you have many enemies. I’ll make 
you the head of a department!’ And from a mere clerk he suddenly be- 
came the head of a department. 
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GENTLEMAN OF GOOD-NATURED CHARACTER, addressing another one of self-com- 
posed character. Damme, sir, I don’t know who to believe. Was jailed up a 
tower, given the sack—and given a job! 


GENTLEMAN OF SELF-COMPOSED CHARACTER. Why, it’s all impromptu. 
GENTLEMAN OF GOOD-NATURED CHARACTER. Impromptu? 


GENTLEMAN OF SELF-COMPOSED CHARACTER. Of course. You see, they don’t know 
what they’re going to say two minutes before they open their mouths, The 
tongue blurts out something without the knowledge of its owner, and its 
owner is glad of it—goes home just as if he’d had a good dinner. Next day 
he forgets that he had thought of it himself. He thinks he’s heard of it from 
someone else and off he goes spreading the glad tidings all over the town. 


GOOD-NATURED GENTLEMAN, But that’s quite unscrupulous! To tell lies and not 
to be aware of it yourself. 


SELF-COMPOSED GENTLEMAN. Why, some of them are aware of it. Some are aware 
that they are lying, but consider it absolutely necessary for conversational 
purposes. As the Russian proverb has it: ‘A field’s beautiful with rye and 
speech with a lie.’ 


A DEMI-MONDAINE. What a horribly sarcastic fellow the author must be! I'd 
hate to meet him, He’d be sure to notice something comic in me. 


AN INFLUENTIAL GENTLEMAN. I don’t know what sort of man he is. It’s—it’s— 
it’s—There’s nothing sacred for such a man, Today he'll say this or that 
councilor is no good, and tomorrow that there’s no God. It’s only one step 
from one to the other. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN. Laugh at it! Why, laughter’s no joking matter. It means 
to destroy every ounce of respect. That’s what it means. Why, sir, after 
that, everyone can beat me up in the street and say: ‘Why, they’re laugh- 
ing at you! You’re of the same rank as the chap on the stage! Here, take 
this!’ That’s what it means. 

THIRD GENTLEMAN, I should jolly well think so, It’s serious. They say, ‘Oh, 
it’s trifle, it’s nonsense, it’s only a stage show.’ No, sir, it’s not a trifle. You 
have to pay serious attention to it. People are sent to Siberia for such 
things. If I had any power, the author wouldn’t so much as utter a squeak. 
I'd have put him in a place where he wouldn't see the light of day. 
Another group of people of goodness only knows what characicr, but 
well-dressed and impressive looking: 

First, Let’s stay here for a minute and wait till the crowd disperses. Really! 
Making a noise, applause, as though it was goodness only knows what! A 
stupid play, a trifle, and they raise such a racket, shout, call for the 
author. 

SECOND. But you must admit the play has diverted people, made them laugh. 

FIRST. Well, yes, it has diverted people as every stupid trifle does. But why 
make such a fuss? Why all these discussions? They talk about it as if it 
was something important. Applause! Well, I mean to say, if it had been 
some prima donna or dancer, I’d understand it. You admire their art, sup- 
pleness, dexterity, natural talent. But what have you here? They shout: ‘A 
writer, a writer!’ But what is a writer? Hears something witty and writes 
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it down. What sort of work is that? What's so special about it? Why, it’s 
only a story! 

SECOND. Why, of course it’s of no importance. 

FIRST, Just think of it. I mean, a dancer, well! There's a certain art there. You 
couldn’t do what he does, however much you tried. However much I want- 
ed to I couldn’t raise my leg. I mean, if I tried as hard as I could to do 
an entrechat I couldn’t do it, could I? But one can write even if one hasn’t 
studied anything. I don’t know who the author is, but I was told that he’s 
an ignoramus—that he doesn’t know anything. I believe he’s been kicked 
out of somewhere. 

SECOND, Still, he must know something. He couldn’t write without it, could he? 

FIRST. Good heavens, sir, what could he possibly know? You know yourself 
what a writer is: an empty-headed fellow. Everyone knows that. A writer’s 
no good for anything. They tried to use them for something but gave it 
up. Well, I mean, judge for yourself, what do they write about? Why, it’s 
all nonsense, just stories! If I liked I could write it this very minute, and 
you could write it, and he could write it, and everyone could write it. 

SECOND, Why, of course, why not write it? A drop of intelligence and you can 
do it. 

First, Intelligence? What do you want intelligence for? Why, it’s nothing but 
stories! I mean, if it were some scientific subject, something you know 
nothing about, but the stuff in that play! Why, any peasant knows it. You 
can see it every day in the streets, Just sit down at the window and write 
down everything that’s going on outside. That’s all there is to it, 

THIRD. That’s true. How people waste their time, to be sure! 


First. Yes, that’s it. A waste of time, nothing else. Stories, nonsense. I’d have 
forbidden anyone to give them pen and ink, However, the people have 
gone, let’s go too! Raise a clamor, shout, encourage! And the whole thing 
is nonsense—just stories! Nonsense! Stories! 

They go out. The crowd disperses. A few people left behind are run- 
ning out. 

GOOD-NATURED CIVIL SERVANT, All the same, he should have had one honest man 
among his characters. All of them rogues, rogues. 

ONE FROM THE COMMON PEOPLE, Wait for me at the crossroads, I’ll run home 
and get my mittens. 

ONE FROM THE GENTLEMEN, looking at his watch. Good heavens, it’s almost one 
o'clock, I’ve never left a theatre as late as that. Goes out. 

CIVIL SERVANT. Just wasted my time, No, I shall never go to the theatre again. 
Goes out. 

The foyer is empty. 

AUTHOR OF THE PLAY, coming out. I’ve heard more than I intended. What a 
diversity of opinions! Happy is the writer of comedies born in a society 
that has not yet merged into one immobile mass, that has not yet covered 
itself with the bark of old prejudice, forcing all thoughts to assume the 
same shape and form, in which there are as many opinions as there are 
men and in which every man is the creator of his own character. What a 
variety in these opinions and how everywhere one catches a glimpse of the 
bright, sound, Russian intelligence in the noble aspiration of the statesman, 
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and in the lofty self-sacrifice of a small official from some remote corner 
of the country, and in the tender beauty of a generous feminine heart, and 
in the aesthetic feeling of the connoisseurs of the arts, and in the ordinary, 
true sense of the common people! How much there is even in the criticisms 
of ill-wishers that a writer of comedies ought to know! What a living 
lesson. Yes, I am satisfied. But why do I feel so sad? It’s strange, but | 
regret that no one has noticed the honest character in my play. Yes, there 
was an honest, noble character in it who was constantly on the stage. 
This honest and nobie character is—/aughter. It is noble because it had the 
courage to appear in spite of the low esteem in which it is held in the world. 
It is noble because it had the courage to appear in spite of the fact that it 
gave the writer of comedies a bad name, the name of a cold-blooded 
egoist, and even made people doubt that he had any tender feelings at all. 
No one has taken the part of laughter. I, a writer of comedies, served it 
honestly, and that is why I ought now to say something in its defense. 
Laughter is more significant and more profound than people think. Not the 
laughter that is aroused by temporary irritation and a morbid, jaundiced 
disposition, nor that light laughter which serves for the idle amusement 
and entertainment of people, but the laughter which issues wholly from 
man’s bright nature, issues from it because at its bottom there is an in- 
exhaustible well which deepens everything, draws attention to what might 
have passed unnoticed and without whose penetrating force man would 
have been disheartened by life’s trivialities and life’s emptiness. The con- 
temptible and the worthless he passes by indifferently every day would not 
have appeared before him with such terrible, almost grotesque force if he 
had not cried with a shudder: ‘Are there really such people??—while he 
knows perfectly well that there are even worse people. No, they are un- 
just who say that laughter arouses our indignation. It is only the dark aspects 
of life that arouse our indigation, whereas laughter is bright. Man would 
have been shocked by many things if presented to him in their nakedness; 
but illumined by the power of laughter, they bring reconciliation to every 
man’s heart. And he who sought revenge against a wicked man becomes 
almost reconciled to him when he sees the fellow’s base motives ridiculed. 
They are unjust who say that laughter makes no impression on those 
against whom it is directed and that a rogue will be the first to laugh at 
a rogue whom he sees on the stage; the rogue of a later age will laugh, but 
the contemporary rogue will not be able to laugh. He realizes that his 
image has been stamped on the minds of everyone and that the slightest 
base action on his part will be enough to make that image into his per- 
petual nickname; for even he who is not afraid of anything in the world 
is afraid of ridicule. No, only a profoundly good-natured soul can laugh a 
good-natured, bright laughter. But people do not realize the great 
power of such laughter: ‘What is amusing is base,’ the world says, and 
only that which is uttered in a stern voice is considered to be exalted. 
But, good Lord, how many people one meets daily who have no idea of 
anything exalted in the world! Everything created by inspiration is just 
nonsense, just stories to them; Shakespeare’s creations are just stories; 
the sacred emotions of the heart are just stories to them, No, it is not my 
injured petty vanity of a writer that makes me say that. I’m not saying 
that because my weak and immature works have just been discussed as 
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‘stories.. No, I can see my own shortcomings and I can see that I deserve 
to be reproached. But my heart could not bear to hear the most perfect 
works of genius described as nonsense and just stories, and the greatest 
luminaries and stars of the world dismissed as the creators of mere tritles 
and mere stories. I was sick at heart when I saw how many people there 
are in the world who are completely irresponsible and dead, who are so 
terrible because of the dead coldness of their souls, and the futile empti- 
ness of their hearts; I was sick at heart when I could not discern on their 
emotionless faces even a ghost of the expression that drew heavenly tears 
out of a profoundly loving heart, and that their tongues did not stiffen to 
utter their eternal ‘stories!’ Stories! Centuries have passed, cities and 
peoples have vanished from the face of the earth, everything that existed 
has vanished like a puff of smoke, but those stories are still alive and are 
read today, and wise emperors and sage governors and venerable old men 
and youths full of noble aspirations still listen to them. Stories! Look how 
the balconies and the balustrades of the theatres groan: everything from 
top to bottom is shaken and transformed into one motion, into one instant, 
into one man, all the people have met like brothers in one upsurge of emo- 
tion and thunderous applause rises in a hymn to him who has been dead 
for five hundred years. Do his mouldering bones hear it in his grave? Does 
his heart, which has borne life’s profound sorrows, respond to it? Stories! 
And, lo, amidst the rows of the shaken throng comes a man who is weighted 
down with grief and the unbearable burden of life, ready to raise a hand 
against himself in despair and, all of a sudden, refreshing tears gush out 
of his eyes and he leaves once more reconciled to life, and once more begs 
heaven to give him sufferings and sorrows so that he may live and be again 
dissolved in tears from such stories! Stories! The world would have gone 
to sleep without such stories, life would have grown shallow and the 
soul of man would have been covered with slime and mildew. Stories, in- 
deed! Oh, may the names of those who listened sympathetically to such 
stories remain for ever sacred to posterity: the wondrous hand of Provi- 
dence was always stretched out over the heads of their creators. In times 
of trouble and persecution, all who were noblest among nations became 
their patrons: a crowned monarch sheltered them behind his imperial 
shield from the top of his unapproachable throne. 

Onward with a stout heart! And let not my soul be downcast by censure, 
but receive thankfully any indication of faults, not despairing even when 
denied the possession of high emotions and sacred love of humanity! The 
world is like a whirlpool: opinions and arguments move about in it ever- 
lastingly, but time puts everything in its true perspective. Like husks, the 
false values fall off, and, like hard seeds, the immutable truths remain. 
What was considered to be unimportant can afterwards appear armed with 
austere significance. In the depths of cold laughter one can find the hot 
embers of eternal and powerful love. And, who knows, perhaps it will 
become universally acknowledged as a result of the same laws that a 
proud and powerful man appears to be weak and insignificant in grief and 
sorrow, while a weak man grows like a Titan amid calamities and, as a 
result of the same laws, that he who often sheds deep, heartfelt tears 
seems to laugh more than anyone in the world. 


Translated by DAvip MAGARSHACK 
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Che COR Play Series 


Edited by Eric Bentley 


Che Man Who Set Fire Co 
A Lady 


By Eucrne LABICHE 


English Version by Fred Partridge 


CAST 
BOURGILLON, a notary 
LOISEAU, his senior clerk 
ANTOINE, his junior clerk and gardener 
BLANCMINET, a chemist and watchmaker 
MISTRAL, a young gentleman from Paris 
THE COACHMAN 


A garden with an ornamental gate beyond which is the village street. 
The Notary’s office forms the lower part of the house, from which 
some outbuildings jut out with Loiseau’s room above. As the curtain 
rises Blancminet ts seen ringing the bell at the gate. Nobody answers. 
He pushes open the gate and enters. 


BLANCMINET, What, nobody about? Let’s see if they are in the office. 
He tries the door. 
Closed. Why, he takes his time, does our notary. 
Banging on the door with his umbrella. 
Anyone at home? Anyone at home? 
ANTOINE, appearing at an upper window, his face covered with shaving soap. 
What do you want? Why, it’s Monsieur Blancminet the watchmaker. 
BLANCMINET. Chemist. I’m the chemist. 
ANTOINE. Yes, but you also mend watches, 


BLANCMINET. What can I do? They are all as strong as horses in these parts. 
No one ever falls ill. And so the chemist’s business languishes. And so 
I’ve added a second string to my bow. I’m a watchmaker. 

ANTOINE, A fine trade. 

BLANCMINET, Not bad. Unfortunately there are only five watches in the whole 
village. But I arrange things so that there are never less than three being 
repaired. 
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ANTOINE. Ah, you old rascal. I bet you have a tidy packet tucked away. 

BLANCMINET. I have enough to get along. 

ANTOINE. And enough to marry your daughter, eh? 

BLANCMINET, What do you know about that? Well, is everyone out this morn- 
ing? 

ANTOINE. No, Sir. I was going to tell you. It’s Sunday. Everyone in the office is 
shaving. 

BLANCMINET. But you don’t belong to the office. Aren’t you the gardener? 

ANTOINE. I am the gardener all right, and junior clerk as well. I plant the cab- 
bages and I carry the files, I also have a second string to my bow. 

BLANCMINET, I wanted to talk to your master. 

ANTOINE. He’s there, in his room. Call him. I’ve got te finish shaving. 
He withdraws. 

BLANCMINET, calling. Hey, Bourgillon, Bourgillon! 

BOURGILLON, appearing at another window, his face covered with shaving soap. 
Yes, what do you want? 

BLANCMINET. Come down, I’ve something to tell you. 
In a loud conspiratorial whisper. 
I’ve just heard a priceless story about the Tax Collector. 

BOURGILLON, The Tax Collector? Wait, just a minute. 

BLANCMINET, What, are you shaving too? 


BOURGILLON, Yes, it’s Sunday. Call Loiseau, my senior clerk. He'll keep you 
company. 

He withdraws. 

BLANCMINET, alone. Loiseau, he’s a young fellow from Paris, with an eyeglass 
—he frightens me. They say he’s thinking of buying the practice. Notary, 
in a village of five hundred and forty-eight inhabitants. Not bad. I have 
asked Bourgillon to sound him out about my daughter, but I hardly dare to 
hope. He looks down at one so through his eyeglass, If only I could pluck 
up courage, 


Calling up to the other windows. 

Monsieur Loiseau! 

Aside, 

It’s funny, I’m all of a dither. Just the idea of him appearing. 
Calling. 

Monsieur Loiseau ! 


LOISEAU, appearing at the window, his face covered with shaving soap. Who's 
there? 


BLANCMINET, It’s me. 

Very loud. 

Good morning, good morning, Monsieur Loiseau. 
LOISEAU, Good Lord, you might have made me cut myself. What do you want? 
BLANCMINET. Nothing. 
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LOISEAU. Then address yourself to the junior clerk. He’s down there with noth- 
ing to do. 
BLANCMINET. I only came to have the ‘honor of wishing you good day. 


LOISEAU. And you disturb me just for that? On Sunday? While I’m shaving? 
Good day! 


He withdraws and slams the window, 
BLANCMINET, dlone. How distinguished he is, and how unapproachable, 


BOURGILLON, entering dressed in his Sunday best. Here I am, Blancminet. What's 
this you have to tell me about the Tax Collector? 


BLANCMINET. I’ve been telling you for ages that he’s our enemy. Now I have 
the proof. 


BOURGILLON. What’s he done now, the scoundrel ? 


BLANCMINET. Yesterday—I’m quite certain of what I’m telling you—he gave a 
dinner party. 


BOURGILLON, Did he now? 
BLANCMINET. And I wasn’t invited. 
BOURGILLON. Neither was I. 


BLANCMINET, He invited all his cronies. What's more he invited Bassin the hair- 
dresser. 


BOURGILLON, Who used to be merely the dentist. 

BLANCMINET. Another who’s added a second string to his bow. 

BOURGILLON. Are you quite sure of what you say? 

BLANCMINET, Quite sure. And what's more, they had oysters. I saw the shells 
on the rubbish heap. 

Producing one with a flourish. 
There’s one of them, 

BOURGILLON. The devil, flaunting his oysters— 

BLANCMINET. To defy us. He says: “Look, I eat oysters, you don't.” 

BOURGILLON, It’s a declaration of war. 

BLANCMINET, Yes, and afterwards, in the evening, they all went in procession 
to Bassin’s to take coffee. 

BOURGILLON. The good-for-nothings. 

BLANCMINET. Well, what do you say to that? 

BOURGILLON. Blancminet, we must have our revenge. Attacked on all sides, we 
must fight back with energy. I have an idea. 

BLANCMINET, Yes? 

BOURGILLON. Listen carefully. You must give a big dinner party this very day. 

BLANCMINET. Me? Why not you? 

BOURGILLON. Impossible, I have a stomach ache. And then, my wife is away. You 
must invite the bailiff, you must invite me, the notary, and you must also 
invite Loiseau. 

BLANCMINET. With his eyeglass? 

BOURGILLON, In short every representative of the legal profession in the village. 

BLANCMINET, That will be fine—for the legal profession. 
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BOURGILLON. And for dessert, we shall have oysters, be damned if we won't. 

BLANCMINET. You know, that’s daring. 

BOURGILLON. And we'll pile up the shells in a heap outside the door, and the 
Tax Collector will be obliged to walk round them this evening when he 
goes to the Whist Drive. 


BLANCMINET, You know we are going to make many enemies. 

BOURGILLON. You shrink from that? 

BLANCMINET. No, but if only you hadn’t got a stomach ache, I should have pre- 
ferred the shells to be outside your door. Ah well, we'll dine at one o’clock 
sharp. 

BOURGILLON. I’ll be there at twelve. 

BLANCMINET. Oh, by the way, here’s your watch, Five francs fifty—thank you. 
It was the spring— 

BOURGILLON, Again, why only last week— 

BLANCMINET. Last week it was a wheel. There are wheels as well as springs. 

BOURGILLON, aside. As a watchmaker he’s a very good apothecary, 

BLANCMINET. Well now, to turn to real business, Have you spoken to Monsieur 
Loiseau about my daughter? 

BOURGILLON. Yes, but I can’t understand that boy. At my very first word, he 
-seized my hand—figuratively, with his eyeglass—and said, “Say no more, 
I implore you. It is impossible for me to marry.” 

BLANCMINET. Impossible? Is he ill or something? 

BOURGILLON, I think he has stomach ache too. Whenever he is with me he is 
always yawning, 

BLANCMINET, With me, too. 

BOURGILLON. With my wife, it’s a very different matter. He gives her such looks 
—and never talks of anything else but vegetables—it’s quite obvious he can’t 
abide her company. 


BLANCMINET. That’s quite possible. 

BOURGILLON. Ah well, if he doesn’t marry, he won't get my practice. He hasn't 
got enough money by half. 

BLANCMINET. And if he doesn’t buy the practice, he won’t get my daughter. 

BOURGILLON. I haven’t told you before, but for the last fortnight I’ve been ex- 
pecting another clerk from Paris, who’s also interested in buying. 

BLANCMINET. In that case I’ll have him as my son-in-law. 

BOURGILLON, Wait a moment, you don’t even know him, 

BLANCMINET. That doesn’t matter. If he buys the practice, I’ll have him for a 
son-in-law. You see, for the last twenty years my one ambition has been to 


marry my daughter to your successor, whoever he may be, I have sworn 
never to die until I am father-in-law to this practice. 

BOURGILLON, You’re ambitious. 

BLANCMINET, You are no longer young, but, all the same, if you ever became a 
widower, I should have you. 

BOURGILLON. No, thank you. If I ever became a widower, I shouldn’t get mar- 
ried again. 
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BLANCMINET. Aha, I know why. You’re too fond of flirting with the bright 
young things of the village. 

BOURGILLON. I admit I am an admirer of the fair sex. I can’t resist a pretty 
face. 

BLANCMINET, And it’s not difficult to see why the women have so many legal 
problems in this village. 

BOURGILLON, The fact is the ladies like to confide in me. 

BLANCMINET. Ah well, if your young man arrives you must advise me, I shall 
come and invite him to dinner. Then he will be able to see my daughter. 
She returns today from visiting her aunt, 

BOURGILLON, I’ll let you know if he comes. 

BLANCMINET. Don’t forget, we dine at one o’clock sharp. Oysters. You know, 
that’s really daring. 

Exit. 

LOISEAU, entering, also in his Sunday best, with a cane in one hand and an wm- 
brella in the other. What’s the weather like, Sir? Do you think I ought to 
take a cane or an umbrella? 


BOURGILLON. Where are you going? 
LOISEAU. Only to walk up and down in the Market Place. 
BOURGILLON, What for? 


LOISEAU, Good Lord, I don’t know. But it’s Sunday. Every Sunday one walks 
up and down in the Market Place—one just walks up and down. 


BOURGILLON, aside. It’s funny, but if he didn’t come from Paris, I should think 
he was daft. But then, he comes from Paris. 


To him. 
You know we are invited to dinner at Blancminet’s ? 
Low, 
There will be oysters. 
LOISEAU. Oysters? Good Lord, is it his birthday? 
BOURGILLON. No, it’s to vex the Tax Collector. He had them yesterday. 
LOISEAU, The Tax Collector? Good Lord! 
BOURGILLON. He invited Bassin, the hairdresser. 
LOISEAU. Ah yes, the one who’s just opened the fine new salon, just like in Paris. 
BOURGILLON, And all their cronies. 
LOISEAU. Aha, 
BOURGILLON. And today Blancminet is getting his own back. 
LOISEAU. I see Blancminet is a man of metal. 
mE. Now look here, Loiseau, why don’t you want to marry his daugh- 
ter! 
Loiseau yawns, Aside. 
His stomach again. 
To him. 
A nice girl with thirty-five thousand francs as dowry, which will help to 
pay for the practice, I’ll give you time to pay the rest. 
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Loiseau yawns. 

Blast his stomach. 

To him, 

Well, what do you say? 

LOISEAU, fixing his eyeglass in his eye. Monsieur Bourgillon, marriage is a seri- 
ous matter—it requires the consent of both parties, who must be free, oi 
full age, and different sex. 

BOURGILLON. Well? 

LOISEAU, Well, I am bound by other and earlier ties. 

BOURGILLON, You are married? 

LOISEAU. No. 

BOURGILLON. Well then? 

LOISEAU, I beg you—do not insist—it is useless. 

He removes his eyeglass. 
When does Mme, Bourgillon return? 
BOURGILLON. Olivia? She is visiting her old nurse. She’ll be back some day soon. 


Oh, that reminds me, I had a letter from her two or three days ago. I 
haven’t even opened it yet. 


LOISEAU, indignant. You— 

BOURGILLON, What? 

LOISEAU. Nothing. 

BOURGILLON, taking a letter from his pocket. Here it is. Let’s see what the old 
girl has to say. 

LOISEAU, aside. The old girl—sacrilege. 

BOURGILLON, glancing through letter. My dear husband—hm—hm—hm—I am 
always thinking of you—hm—hm—hm—the thought of you never leaves 
me—hm—hm—hm—oh how my absence seems—hm—hm— 

LOISEAU, aside. Such a ravishing blonde! 

BOURGILLON, reading. Hm—hm—hm—Post Script—Tell M. Loiseau that the 
tomatoes are ripening nicely. 

LOISEAU. Oh happy, happy me! 

BOURGILLON. Why do you say that? 

LOISEAU. Because—because—because the tomatoes are ripening. I do so love 
tomatoes. 

Aside, 

A message we arranged which means: ‘I love you always.’ 

To Bourgillon. 

When you reply to Madame, will you be so kind as to tell her on my be- 
half that the spinach is sprouting like anything? 

BOURGILLON, Whatever for? 

LOISEAU, It would please her. 

BOURGILLON, aside. They seem to have gone daft about vegetables. 

LOISEAU, aside. A convenient way of telling her that my passion knows no 

bounds, We use vegetables as go-betweens, 
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MISTRAL, running in through the gate. Help! Fire! Water! 
BOURGILLON. God save us! 
LOISEAU. Where’s the fire? Good Lord, if it isn’t Mistral. 
BOURGILLON, Mistral ! 
Aside. 
The man I was waiting for. 
MISTRAL, aside, Oh my! Loiseau! 
BOURGILLON, Well, where is this fire? 
MISTRAL, No need to alarm yourself. It’s still burning, on the main road. 
BOURGILLON. You've set fire to the main road? I don’t believe you. 
LOISEAU, I don’t see why not. 
MISTRAL. Fool that I am, gentlemen, I have just set fire to the stagecoach. 
LoIsEAU. Good Lord! 
BOURGILLON. Heavens, it had just been newly painted. 
MISTRAL, I had climbed up by the driver in order to smoke a cigar. Stowed 


under the seat were some firecrackers destined for some old fool in the 
neighborhood, I must have dozed off, for suddenly—phiz—bang—wallop ! 

LOISEAU, The fireworks! My, that must have been a wonderful sight! 

MISTRAL, I had just time to leap to the ground. We were able to detach the 
horses, But the carriage is in ashes. 

LOISEAU, to Bourgillon. No more stagecoach. Couldn’t be better. How wonder- 
ful! 

BOURGILLON, rubbing his hands. Great news, great news! 

MISTRAL, Why do you look so pleased? 

BOURGILLON. Why? Well, we don’t have all that number of opportunities for 
litigation. 

MISTRAL. It has been an expensive cigar as far as I’m concerned. I am waiting 
for the coachman. He is going to bring me the bill, 

LOISEAU. The bill? Good Lord! 

MISTRAL, Since I have burned the coach, I have no alternative but to pay for it. 

BOURGILLON, aside, Too honest by far. 
To him. 
Young man, you must spend a few days with us. You will be able to get 
some idea of the practice, which, I should add, is flourishing exceedingly. 
I employ two clerks—this is my senior clerk. At the moment the other is 
planting leeks. 

MISTRAL, Leeks ? 

BOURGILLON. Leeks. Yes, he has two occupations. Well, I'll leave you with 
Loiseau. 
Exit. 

LOISEAU. Poor Mistral, are you really going to be my boss? 

MISTRAL, Oh, nothing’s decided yet. 

LOISEAU. Bourgillon has been expecting you these last ten days, You have 
taken your time. 
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MISTRAL. Don’t breathe a word to anybody, but on the way I fell in with a 
buxom but charming blonde, It delayed me somewhat. 


LOISEAU, Oh, these blondes, 
MISTRAL, I beg your pardon. 
LOISEAU. It’s all right, go on. 


MISTRAL. She’s a widow. She would never tell me her name, but on parting she 
gave me a lock of her hair. Do you care for blondes? 

LOISEAU. Blondes, oh if only you knew—the spinach is sprouting like anything. 

MISTRAL. Huh? 

LOISEAU, You wouldn’t understand. And yet, why not? It is so long I have 
had to keep my secret double-locked in my heart. My secret, so dear, so 
tender. I cannot confide it save to the clouds that pass, the leaves carried 
by on the wind, At last my poor heart can expand, can open, can expose 
to you, Mistral, this that is all my life. My friend, I am a scoundrel, I have 
abused the confidence of my kind master, I have robbed him of his most 
precious possession, 


MISTRAL, What, you’ve forced his safe? 
LOISEAU, No. no, 
MISTRAL, Then you have robbed him of— 


LOISEAU. The love of his Olivia, Yes, I have had the ingratitude to light a fire 
of passion in the heart of my master’s wife. 

MISTRAL. Madame Bourgillon? 

LOISEAU. Sssssh. I have sworn to consecrate the rest of my days to her—never 
to marry, never to leave, never do anything, but remain his senior clerk. 
That is why I cannot marry Blancminet’s daughter. 


MISTRAL, Blancminet ? Who’s he? 

LOISEAU, A watchmaker-—who sells medicine, Oh, I am head over heels in love! 
MISTRAL, Since presumably you have some recompense for your fidelity— 
LOISEAU, No, she is a virtuous woman, She has given me only her heart. 
MISTRAL, You cannot make me believe— 


LOISEAU, It’s true, she’s given me something else. Before she left she gave me 
a lock of her hair, 


MISTRAL, And— 

LOISEAU. And this very morning she wrote to me: “The tomatoes are ripening 
nicely.” 

MISTRAL. Tomatoes? 

LOISEAU. No, you cannot understand. 

BOURGILLON, entering, Antoine! 

LOISEAU, Ssssh! The husband. 

BOURGILLON, Antoine, Antoine! 

ANTOINE, running in with a rake in his hand. Yes, Sir. 

BOURGILLON, Take off your apron, I want to introduce you. 

To Mistral. 

May I present my junior clerk? 
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MISTRAL. Pleased to meet you. 

BOURGILLON, to Antoine. Now put on your apron and take this letter to the 
post. It’s to my wife. 

LOISEAU. Have you remembered to say to her— 

BOURGILLON. That the chicory is sprouting like anything. 

LOISEAU, Chicory! I said spinach, not chicory. 

BOURGILLON. Well, what does it matter? 

LOISEAU, Good Lord. Chicory. That means: ‘I scorn your kisses.’ 

BOURGILLON, to Antoine, Here you are. Now be off. 

Exit Antoine. To Loiseau. 
Will you kindly run round to Blancminet, and tell him this young man has 
arrived, 

LOISEAU. What will she think of me? Good Lord! 

Exit. 

BOURGILLON. Well, now that we are alone we can talk business. 

MISTRAL. The practice? Of course. 

BOURGILLON, I’ll be frank. To you, it’s worth fifty thousand. 

MISTRAL, Phew. That’s a bit steep. 

BOURGILLON, I employ two clerks. 

MISTRAL, Yes, but one of them plants leeks. 

BOURGILLON. Only on Sunday. You'll really like it here, the walks are delight- 
ful, and the women too. Black eyes and tip-tilted noses—you know what 
that means. 

MISTRAL. You're a gay old dog, aren’t you? 

BOURGILLON. I don’t pretend otherwise. I like women—that’s why I am selling 
my practice. A notary isn’t exactly free—but once I’m retired— 

MISTRAL, And what does Madame Bourgillon say? 

BOURGILLON. She’s visiting her old nurse, 

MISTRAL, Yes, but she will come back, and when she knows— 

BOURGILLON. Her? Don’t worry, she has no reason to suspect. I know how to 
keep her happy. A few words of love, a little tomfoolery, and on occasions 


a small strategic present. And she gives me little gifts in return. Before 
she left she gave me a lock of her hair, 

Showing it. 

There. 

MISTRAL, aside. That’s funny. It’s just like mine, 

BOURGILLON. And I’ve arranged a little surprise for her when she returns. I 
have had this photograph framed. It’s a sort of family group—me, the 
wife, and Loiseau. 

MISTRAL, Oh, so Loiseau’s there, is he? 

BOURGILLON, Just to balance the composition. 

MISTRAL, The husband, the wife, and the senior clerk! an excellent family 
group! 

BOURGILLON, holding it out. Quite nice, isn’t it? 
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MISTRAL. My God! 

BOURGILLON. What’s up? 

MISTRAL. That lady? 

BOURGILLON, Madame Bourgillon? 

MISTRAL, aside. My widow—the buxom blonde. 


BOURGILLON. There’s no nonsense about Madame Bourgillon, as you’ll see when 
you meet her, 

MISTRAL. Poor Loiseau! 

BOURGILLON. Why do you say poor Loiseau? 

MISTRAL, Oh, no reason at all. 

Aside. 
Poor husband too! 

BLANCMINET, entering. Loiseau tells me he’s arrived. 

BOURGILLON, Mr. Blancminet, my neighbor. 

MISTRAL, screwing in an eyeglass, Enchanted, Sir. 

BLANCMINET. Oh dear, he’s got an eyeglass too! They terrify me. 

BOURGILLON, This gentleman has a charming daughter of marriagable age. 

MISTRAL, Ah! 

BLANCMINET. And I won't hide from you the fact that my ambition is— 

Aside. 

Damn his eyeglass! 

To him. 

—is to see her married to a notary. 

BOURGILLON. The notary of this village. 

BLANCMINET. If it were possible. 

MISTRAL, aside. What, is he going to offer his daughter? 
Removes his eyeglass. 

BLANCMINET, aside. Ah, he’s taken it off. 
To him. 
Monsieur, I have only one child. She has thirty-five thousand francs. If by 
change you are intending to treat for this practice, we could settle the two 
matters together. 

MISTRAL, aside, Decidedly an offer of marriage. 

To him. 
Monsieur. 
He goes to put on his eyeglass, 

BLANCMINET, No, no, no, please. ‘ 

MISTRAL, Oh, very well. Monsieur, I am honored. But since I have never had 
the good fortune to meet your charming daughter, I must ask to see a little 
of her first, 

BLANCMINET, Why, damn it, she’s just like me. 

MISTRAL, Oh, thank you, that’s enough. 

BOURGILLON, Nonsense, she isn’t at all like him. 
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BLANCMINET. But then, you'll see her, if you will do us the honor of dining with 
us. 
To Bourgillon. 
It’s all right about the oysters. I’ve been able to buy some oyster shells 
instead, 

BOURGILLON. Oyster shells? 


BLANCMINET. Yes, it’s an idea that came to me. We can throw them out througn 
the door just as though we’d eaten them. And as far as the Tax Collector 
is concerned, the effect will be exactly the same, 


BOURGILLON, aside. The old skin-flint. 
BLANCMINET, to Mistral. Dinner is at one o'clock sharp, 
MISTRAL, looking at his watch. It is now twelve. 
BLANCMINET, Why, you have a watch. 

Aside. 

Now there will be six. 

To Mistral. 

Does it go well? 
MISTRAL. It never gives the slightest trouble. 


BLANCMINET. Don’t worry it will in time: I shall always be pleased to examine 
it free of charge. Now come along, Bourgillon, we have to talk over this 
young man’s contract. 


MISTRAL, But— 
BLANCMINET, I don’t like to waste time in these matters. 
Exit. 

MISTRAL, alone, This father-in-law’s a fast worker. 

COACHMAN, entering. Ah, there you are, Sir! 

MISTRAL, Hello, Coachman, you’ve brought me your little bill, have you? 

COACHMAN, There, Sir. 

MISTRAL, reading. For one coach, newly painted, six hundred and twenty francs. 
That’s a bit hot, but then, one doesn’t burn a coach every day, Six hundred 
and twenty francs then. 

COACHMAN. That’s not all, Sir. 

MISTRAL. What? 

COACHMAN, Read on, Sir. 

MISTRAL, reading. For one lady, burnt.—What do you mean? A lady? 

COACHMAN, Seems as she was inside, Sir. 

MISTRAL, You’re not going to tell me— 

COACHMAN. Well, that’s how it is, Sir. She’s on the passenger list, Sir. Seems 
she got on at Soissons, Sir. At the posting-inn my colleague told me to 
take special care of her, Sir. 

MISTRAL, Then why didn’t you? Don’t you realize I’ve burnt a lady? 

COACHMAN. Well Sir, I sort of forgot, Sir. I had to attend to the horses, you 
see, Sir. I have to see to the horses before everything, Sir. I’m sorry, Sir. 

MISTRAL. Run quickly. Perhaps there’s still time. 
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COACHMAN. What’s the use, Sir? I’ve already turned over the ashes, Sir. All 
I found was her thimble. There, Sir. 
He gives it to him. 
MISTRAL, A thimble? Is that all that’s left of her? But run quickly you fool, 


find out who she was, what was her name, where did she come from? 
Here’s a hundred francs, quick now. 


The coachman runs off, 
What ever next? A woman burnt alive! I’m in for it now. I must make my 
escape— 
BLANCMINET, entering. I’m really pleased to meet you, my boy. 
MISTRAL. Me too. I suppose you couldn’t lend me a horse and trap? 
BLANCMINET. Sorry. Now, I’ve just been talking to Bourgillon about his practice. 
MISTRAL, Oh yes. 
Aside, 
If only I had a horse. 


BLANCMINET. He is going to ask you fifty thousand francs, Offer him forty 
thousand. 


MISTRAL, aside. And a saddle of course. 
BLANCMINET. I’ll see you soon, at dinner. 
MISTRAL, Thanks, I’m not hungry. 


BLANCMINET, You will meet my daughter. She is supposed to be arriving today 
by the stage-coach. 


MISTRAL, What? 
BLANCMINET, With a melon and some fireworks. 
MISTRAL, Some fireworks. 
BLANCMINET. I’ll go and see how dinner’s getting on. 
Exit. 
MISTRAL, It was she. His daughter, Oh. 
He falls into a chair in an attitude of despair. 


BOURGILLON, entering with papers, Here are the contracts for our little trans- 
action. Why, what’s up? Are you ill? Loiseau, Loiseau! 


LOISEAU, running in, What is it? 

BOURGILLON. Quick, salt, vinegar! 

LOISEAU, Good Lord, are you going to prepare a salad? 

BOURGILLON. No, I am not going to prepare a salad, imbecile. Just look at him. 


LOISEAU. Good Lord, how pale he is! You must have asked him too much for 
the practice. 


MISTRAL, feebly. No, the marriage cannot take place, 

BOURGILLON. Why ever not? 

MISTRAL, Why not? Because M. Bourgillon, I have just burnt my future wife. 
LOISEAU. What? 
BOURGILLON, How? 
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MISTRAL. The poor girl was in the coach, The fireworks—the coach—her—all 
gone. Oh, what a journey! 


ANTOINE, entering. Excuse me, Sir. 
BOURGILLON. What is it? 


ANTOINE. M. Blancminet has sent word to say that they are just about to dish 
up the soup. 


Exit. 

MISTRAL. I can’t go. 

BOURGILLON. Come, my friend, be brave. He’s counting on you. 

LOISEAU. It wouldn’t be polite not to go. 

MISTRAL. No, I cannot go. I cannot eat his dinner and then casually say at des- 
sert: “Oh, by the way, have you heard about your daughter—well—” Oh 
no, it’s not possible. 

BOURGILLON. Oh, dear! Well, someone must tell him before dinner. Poor 
Blancminet, some one must tell him. Loiseau! 

LOISEAU. Oh no, not me. You ought to do it, Sir. 

BOURGILLON. Impossible—I have a stomach ache. And it must be someone of 
tact and discretion. So go on, Loiseau, go on, and break the news gently. 

MISTRAL, Yes, go on, Loiseau. 


LOISEAU. Oh, all right. But I don’t like it. Breaking the news gently that his 
daughter is just ashes. 


Screwing in his eyeglass, 
Oh well, here goes. 
Aside. 
Good Lord, what a Sunday! 
Exit. 
BOURGILLON. Come now, courage. Have a cherry. 
Offers him one. 
That'll console you. 
MISTRAL, Thank you, I haven’t the heart— 
BOURGILLON. Sure? I like cherries. Of course, it’s a terrible blow, but then it 


wasn’t your fault. Anyway, are you really sure? A woman doesn’t just 
burn up like that and leave no trace. 


MISTRAL. I am only too sure. 
Holds out the thimble. 

This is all that remains of her. 

BOURGILLON. A thimble. What, my wife’s thimble? Yes, it’s hers—there are 
her initials O.B. It was my wife. 

He falls into a chair in an attitude of despair. 

LOISEAU, returning gaily. Good news! It isn’t your future wife who’s been burnt. 
I have just met her in the street, carrying a melon. She took the mail- 
coach, 

MISTRAL. No, it is her no longer. It is even worse. 

LOISEAU. Who then? 
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MISTRAL, holding out the thimble. Look. 
LOISEAU. The mistress. He has burned the mistress. 
He falls into a chair in an attitude of despair. 
MISTRAL, Two of them, Help, help! ; 
He seizes a carafe of water and sprinkles it alternately over the other two. 
BOURGILLON. My dear darling, faithful wife! 
LOISEAU. She loved us so. 
BOURGILLON. I shall never be consoled. 
He kisses his lock of hair. 
LOISEAU. Nor I. 
He does the same. 
MISTRAL. Nor I. 
He does the same. 
ANTOINE, entering. M. Blancminet has sent again to say that the soup is served. 
BOURGILLON. Go away. 
MISTRAL, Get out. 
LOISEAU. We none of us have any appetite left. 
BOURGILLON. Oh no. I’ll have some soup. But I can’t eat a thing. 
Exit Antoine. 


LOISEAU. As for me, I shall never eat again. There is only one thing left for me 
to do. 


Exit to his room. 
BOURGILLON, weeping. Widowed in the prime of life. 
MISTRAL, There are some sorrows one cannot attempt to assuage. 


BOURGILLON. That’s true. I haven’t any children. The dowry will have to be 
returned. 


He weeps again. 

MISTRAL. Well! 

BOURGILLON. Such a good wife. I must have her ashes gathered up. I will 
raise a monument to her. 

MISTRAL, That is my duty. 

BOURGILLON. Yes, you pay for the marble: I will supply the epitaph. 
He weeps again. 

MISTRAL, Come, come, M. Bourgillon, have courage. You will make yourseli 
ill like this. — 

BOURGILLON, Still weeping. I can’t help it. I know only too well that giving way 
to my feelings won’t bring her back to life, but— 
Suddenly calm, 
Ah well, shall we discuss the compensation now? 

MISTRAL. The compensation ? 

BOURGILLON. Compensation for the loss of my dear Olivia. Do you think you 


have the right to burn a woman and not pay compensation to the bereaved 
husband ? 
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MISTRAL. Why, it’s one of those things that can’t be righted. 

BOURGILLON. Oh, yes it can. 

MISTRAL. But surely— 

BUURGILLON. Don’t you understand that if I liked to sue you I could obtain a 
nice packet by way of damages? 

MISTRAL, Sue me? 

BOURGILLON. But no, I won’t sue you: let us respect her memory. It’s much 
better to settle out of court. Now I don’t say this because Olivia was my 
wife, but you know, young man, she was worth her weight in gold. 


MISTRAL, Heavens, that’ll be dear. 

BOURGILLON. She was beautiful, graceful, gay, and poised. 
MISTRAL. Hardly poised. 

BOURGILLON. How do you know what she was like? 
MISTRAL, Why, I’ve seen her photograph. 


BOURGILLON. Nothing like her. Why, that photograph made her look plump. 
Besides, I loved her. Oh, how I loved her! 


MISTRAL. You loved her? That didn’t stop you from carrying on behind her 
back. 


BOURGILLON. Do you suggest that I deceived her? Her—an angel? You'll say 
next that she deceived me! 

MISTRAL, Well— 

BOURGILLON. Well what? 

MISTRAL, Nothing. 

BOURGILLON. She was a woman with no thought except for her husband—and 
her vegetable garden. Ask Loiseau. They talked of nothing but vegetables. 

MISTRAL. Loiseau. Well— 

BOURGILLON. Well what? 

MISTRAL. Nothing. 

BOURGILLON. Do you suppose that money can ever make up for the loss of such 
a treasure? 

MISTRAL, No, not at all. 

BOURGILLON. Well, what do you suggest? 

MISTRAL. Do you think that ten thousand francs—? 

BOURGILLON, weeping. Impossible, 

MISTRAL. Twenty thousand ? 

BOURGILLON, Still weeping. Impossible. 

MISTRAL, Well, I’m not going any higher. Twenty thousand’s quite enough. 

BOURGILLON, Then give me back my darling wife, my Olivia, my loved one! 


MISTRAL. It really wasn’t my fault. Why didn’t she cry out? When one’s on 
fire one cries out! 

BOURGILLON. I dare say her skirts had gone up in smoke. Olivia would never 
have dreamed of showing herself in that state. Ah, what virtue! And you 
have the cheek to offer a paltry twenty thousand francs for such a paragon. 
I won’t accept less than thirty thousand. 
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MISTRAL. But that is all I possess, I shan’t be able to buy your practice. 

BOURGILLON. That’s all the same to me. I can find another purchaser, 

MISTRAL, I see, 

BOURGILLON. Have you got the money on you? 

MISTRAL, Yes, 

BOURGILLON. Then I’ll go and make out your receipt. 

MISTRAL, I say— 

BOURGILLON, shaking his hand. You are a very honest young man. I forgive you. 
He exits with a little sigh. 


MISTRAL, Thirty thousand francs, and the coach on top of that. I shall never 
smoke again. It costs too much, 


LOISEAU, entering with a rope in his hands. He is in deep mourning. Impossible 
to hang myself in there. Nowhere to tie the rope. 


MISTRAL, Loiseau! Where are you off to? 
LOISEAU. To the abyss. 
MISTRAL, And this rope? 


LOISEAU. ‘When dawn with dewy mantle cold, returns to deck this hallowed 
mould’—I shall be far from here. 


MISTRAL. My dear fellow— 


LOISEAU. How can I possibly live now she is gone, If you had only known all 
her qualities. 


MISTRAL. She had thirty thousand. 
LOISEAU. She had a hundred thousand. 


MISTRAL, quickly stopping Lotseau’s mouth, Be quiet, man! If anyone were to 
hear! You haven't got to pay for them, 


LOISEAU. Only yesterday she wrote to me: ‘The tomatoes are ripening nicely.’ 
MISTRAL. Well? 

LOISEAU. And who gave me a lock of her hair? 

MISTRAL. Oh, if that’s all it is. 

LOISEAU, holding it out, Look at that. 

MISTRAL, doing the same. Look at that. A perfect match. 

LOISEAU. Why, the same shade exactly. What does this mean? 


MISTRAL, It means that Madame Bourgillon and my widow are the same buxom 
blonde, you great fool. 


LOISEAU. Good Lord! 
He throws down the rope. 
MISTRAL, Discovered just in the nick of time. 
LOISEAU. The baggage—the Jezebel—two locks. 
MISTRAL, What can one expect? Some women have such a lot of hair, 
BOURGILLON, entering. Ah my friend, here is our little contract. 


MISTRAL. Well, you know, I’ve been thinking, It’s rather dear. 
BOURGILLON. She was dear to me. 
Aside. 
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He’s trying to beat me down. 
He starts to sob. 

ANTOINE, running in, Sir! 

ALL, What is it now? 

ANTOINE. A letter from Madame. It came by the mail-coach. 

BOURGILLON. With today’s date! 

LOISEAU. What? 

BOURGILLON, reading. “My dear husband, I have decided not to return for an- 
other week. Please be so kind as to inquire after my gold thimble which I 
must have dropped in the stage coach when I got off at Soissons.” 

Coldly. 
I am very happy to hear that she is still alive. 

MISTRAL, Then it isn’t she who is burnt. 


BOURGILLON. ‘Postscript. Don’t forget to tell M. Loiseau that the tomatoes are 
very ripe indeed.’ 


LoIsEAU. A lot I care. 

To Bourgillon., 

Please be so kind as to tell her that the frost has nipped the spinach. 
BOURGILLON, My God, can’t they talk of anything but vegetables? 
MISTRAL. But this lady I burned? For I did burn one. Who was she? 
ANTOINE. She belonged to Bassin the hairdresser. 

MISTRAL, Oh, poor man! 
ANTOINE. He asked me to give you his bill. 


MISTRAL, to Bourgillon. Well, we'll see if he’s more reasonable than you. ‘For 
One Lady, Burned, 60 Francs.’ 


LOISEAU. U 
? 
BOURGILLON. 60 francs? 


MISTRAL. Well, no one can say that he overcharges. It’s a pleasure to do business 
with a man like that. 


ANTOINE. He said he didn’t want to make anything out of you. That was just 
what it cost. 


MISTRAL, Just what it cost? 

ANTOINE. Yes, Sir, it was a wax lady, you see, for his salon. 
BLANCMINET, entering in a rage, Well, are you coming to dinner or not? 
BOURGILLON. Why, are we late? 


BLANCMINET. I told you one o’clock sharp, and now it’s nearly two. The soup is 
cold, and the iced melon is absolutely tepid. 


LOISEAU. Well, let’s go! 


BOURGILLON. One moment, before we go, let us sign the contract for the sale 
of the practice. 


MISTRAL, All right. I’d rather sign this paper than the other, Give me a pen. 


BOURGILLON, picking up a lock of hair that Mistral has let drop. Why, you have 
a lock of hair that looks just like my wife’s! 
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MISTRAL, after a moment’s embarrassment. Oh yes, it’s a lock of my aunt’s hair. 
She’s a blonde. 


BOURGILLON. Here, Loiseau, sign as witness. 

LOISEAU. With pleasure. 

BOURGILLON, picking up the lock of hair that Loiseau has let drop. Why, you 
alse have a lock of hair that looks just like my wife’s. 

LOISEAU, after a moment’s embarrassment. Oh yes, it’s a lock of my uncle’s hair. 
He’s a blonde too. 


BLANCMINET, And now to dinner. My daughter is waiting. And afterwards 
we'll have the pleasure of watching the Tax Collector’s face when he sees 
the oyster shells in the road outside our house, 


They form a procession and march off. 
Copyright (c) 1959 by Fred Partridge 





Eugine Labiche 
By EMILE AUGIER 


I was visiting my friend Labiche at his princely estate in Sologne, which 
is so unlike our cheerful countryside of Seine-et-Oise. Nevertheless, I enjoyed 
myself very much there with my old friend’s delightful family, surrounded 
by the bustling activity of rural pursuits so new to me. A simple flower gar- 
dener myself, I derived great pleasure from following this tiller of the soil 
across the extensive fields which he had reclaimed from sand and briar and 
replenished with wheat, pine trees, cattle and sheep, And in the presence of this 
splendid yeoman who strode along the roadways, hobnailed stick in hand, his 
legs encased in leather gaiters, master of all he surveyed, I found myself com- 
pletely forgetting the author of so many merry caprices, the grand master of 
laughter, our first producer of laughing gas. Yes, forgetting him! The 
ingratitude of humanity! Ought we not to engrave on our monuments in let- 
ters of gold the names of those benefactors who provide us with laughter, one 
of the two privileges which distinguish men from the beasts? 

One day, one of my host’s farmers was giving his daughter in marriage, 
and Labiche, not wishing to leave me alone, invited me to the wedding. But I 
dread banquets, and preferred to stay at home. So I spent the day by myself 
in the library. A more entertaining day I cannot recall—Labiche’s com- 
plete works were there. I had never read those plays which had so delighted me 
on the stage; I took it for granted, as have many others, that they required the 
dazzling acting of their interpreters—and even their author supported me in 
this opinion by the more than modest way in which he spoke of his work. Well, 
I was wrong, like their author, and others who feel this way. Labiche’s 
theatre gains a hundred percent in the reading—the burlesque aspect of it goes 
into eclipse, while the comic side stands exposed in full brilliance. No longer 
do we experience the wry and distorted grin from being tickled by a barb of 
feathers, but rather that easy and expansive laughter to which reason plays 
the accompaniment. 

When Labiche returned, I said: 

—I should like to own your plays—where can they be obtained ?— 


—Nowhere. My plays were printed by thirty-six book-sellers in 
thirty-six different formats.— 

—Then publish your complete works.— 

—You’re laughing at me—and you wouldn’t be the only one if I 
took your advice. Are those farces ‘works’? If I pretended to take them 
seriously, Grammar and Syntax would sue me for rape!— 

—I admit that you do take liberties with them at times, but always 
so entertainingly that they could not hold it against you. Besides, it is a 
master’s prerogative, and you are a master.— 

—Not another word! Be off with you, Sir!— 

I did not give up. I badgered Labiche until my departure, and as we were 
saying goodbye, I chided him once again. 

—I'll do it, he replied—for the sake of peace and quiet, but only 
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on condition that you introduce me to the reader, and take one half of 
his indignation on your own head.— 


That is why, after having refused my own editor’s request to write a 
preface to my plays, I am now writing one to Labiche’s—and, for those who 
know my natural indolence, what better proof of my admiration can I offer 
him? 

One word more, which will make him wild! And I confess that I hesitated 
to set it down; but nowadays the pitch of laudatory formulas has risen to 
such a height that we are forced to say too much in order to say enough. 
Marvelous, magnificent, astounding, hardly come up to the old-fashioned e.vcel- 
lent; admiration is but a feeble equivalent of high esteem. 

So—I admire Labiche. I regard him as a master, and without hyperbole 
now—for there are as many degrees of mastery as there are areas in art. The 
hierarchy of schools does not matter in the least—the important thing is not 
to be a novice. On this subject Caesar’s words are especially apt: “I had 
rather be the first in this town than second in Rome.” I prefer Teniers to 
Jules Romain,’ and Labiche to Crébillon pére. 

It is no accident that I couple here the names of Labiche and Teniers. There 
are striking analogies between the two masters, and Teniers’ “baboons,” as the 
Sun-King termed them,” are much like those of Labiche. At first glance, they 
share the same aspect of caricature; on closer observation, the same delicacy 
of style, the same accuracy of expression, the same vivacity of movement. 
Above all, the foundation of these joyful things is truth. In examining the most 
important works of our generation, where can you find a comedy more pro- 
found in observation than le Voyage de M. Perrichon, or more philosophical 
than le Misanthrope et ? Auvergnat? And Labiche has ten plays of equal merit 
in his repertoire. Why then, endowed to such a high degree with the comic 
skill, has he lacked the ambition to ennoble his style, as they say? He has given 
but one play, Moi,3 to the Théatre-Frangais. 

Undoubtedly, the grandeur of those surroundings had a tendency to in- 
timidate and subdue his native gifts. But, in that play there was one masterly 
scene—the one in which the niece, in order to discourage her uncle from marry- 
ing a young girl, tells him what she herself has suffered in being married to an 
old man, 


—And what about him?—, replies the egoist to each stroke of her 
description. 

—Oh, he was quite happy.— 

—So?r— 

Dumas himself could not have handled it better. 

Moi was thoroughly successful, Then why did Labiche not repeat the ex- 
periment? Did his muse’s temperament fare badly in that rigorous climate which 
refused to allow her to frolic in bare feet and a shift? Personally, I believe she 
would quickly have adapted herself to the buskin and to fine apparel. But 
Labiche did not trust her, and returned her to tropical climes where she has 
enjoyed such luxuriant health and such wondrous fertility. Adding it all up, she 
has presented him with one hundred and sixty children, more or less legitimate 
—and even though investigation of paternity be prohibited, I must now ask 
myself this question: 

What part do his collaborators play in Labiche’s work? The question is 
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particularly delicate, since the majority of them are men of considerable wit 
and talent, and have enjoyed great success without him. But I note that the 
plays they write by themselves have an entirely different style from the ones they 
write with him; and, conversely, that his plays invariably bear the same stamp, 
the same trade-mark, distinguishable from a thousand others—which consequent- 
ly cannot but be his alone. By what process of collaboration has he arrived at this 
uniformity? I can speak with knowledge, having had the very great pleasure 
of writing a play with him, though, alas, not his best one.* 

But this is how it came about: 

Together we worked out a well-planned scenario, in which I helped him 
more by inciting him to argument than by giving him ideas—for ideas came 
to him with such rapidity that I had no time to have any myself. He then 
asked my permission, which I magnanimously granted, to write the play by 
himself, on condition that I revise his work and arrange it as I saw fit. I 
revised a few scene endings, effected some cuts—that is all. I should not dare 
to assert that the role of his other collaborators has been as modest as mine— 
but it is probable that the method was similar. It goes without saying that 
in any concubitus there is a male and a female—and there is no question that 
Labiche is a male, 

The style is the man. If ever there was a writer for whom this aphorism 
is fitting, it is Labiche. 

He is like his plays; his plays are like him. In his life, as in his theatre, 
merriment springs from him like a river carrying pell-mell in its course the 
most farcical fantasy along with the soundest good sense; the maddest non- 
sense along with the most subtle observations, All he lacked to gain a reputa- 
tion for profundity was a modicum of pedantry; and, to be a moralist of the 
first water, a trace of venom. He wields neither rod nor whip; if he bares his 
teeth, it is to smile—he never bites. He possesses none of those violent hat- 
reds discussed by Alceste; he writes, like Regnard, not to gratify himself, but 
to entertain. Indeed, like Regnard, he is the happy man par excellence—and 
more so even than Regnard, because he is happy not only within himself, but 
in all that surrounds him. Life has smiled on him since the cradle; and, if she 
is just, she will continue to smile on him until the end. 


Translated by Mary Douctas Dirks 


NOTES 


*David Teniers, called le Jeune, 1610-1690, He and his father, David 
Teniers the elder, were born in Antwerp. They excelled in the painting of 
popular Flemish scenes, tavern interiors, fairs, etc. Their work was charac- 
terized by intense and powerful realism, 

Jules Romain (1482-1546) was an architect and painter of the Roman 
school and a pupil of Raphael. His work is deemed powerful but facile. 

*It is said that Louis XIV judged Teniers’ “baboons” unworthy of a place 
in the royal collections at Versailles. “Otez-moi ces magots,” was the royal 
command. Magots may also be taken to mean ‘freaks,’ or ‘monstrosities.’ 

* Moi had its premiére in Paris at the Théatre-Frangais on March 21, 1864. 
“Le prix Martin, 1876. 
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